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LT HAD HAPPENED AGAIN. IN SPITE OF CAUTION 

and humility it had happened. Deborah ran her hand in swift 
nervous gestures over the back of the couch. Her sewing was in 
her lap but she made no pretense of working. She sat instead 
in the gathering dark, alert, tensed for the sound of the door. 
She tried to picture the moment when they broke down his 
door. A boxmaker, they said. He, his wife and children would 
be cutting the cardboard, pasting containers; then suddenly the 
boxes would be trampled, the windows and the furniture 
broken, the door left hanging from a single hinge. 

And what connection had Joseph with all this? Once he had 
treated her as a sister, an equal almost, but now she was a 
stranger, an observer who saw him come and go. A sentence 
broken off in the middle when she entered the room, a confer- 
ence at night beneath her window with figures in overcoats who 
hid their faces, a long impossible story to account for his being 
home three weeks late from the university. What was she to 
judge from all this? Or fear? 

Would they knock at this door next? 

The town was a ferment of secret societies. Every group with 
a grievance formed an association, and immediately those who 
felt menaced by this action formed a counter-association. And 
of course all the organizations were illegal, from those support- 
ing the price of potatoes to those plotting against the life of the 
Czar. It was all childish and ridiculous and she could laugh at it 



if it were not that the boxmaker was in prison and Joseph might 
be involved. 

She would speak to him frankly when he came in. You are 
in Tolne, Joseph, not at the university. Here we are just Jews, 
Polish Jews at that. We are not supposed to feel, think, plan, or 
even hope. To dream is the greatest crime. 

Joseph lit the lamp on the table before she realized he had 
come in. She jumped up and ran to him. "They arrested a box- 
maker. Feigel heard about it in the market." 

He gestured her into silence and looked sharply around. 

"There's no one here." 

"There's always a servant around. They're nothing but police 
spies." 

"Don't be silly. Feigel is not a police spy. Zelde is not a police 
spy." 

"All right, have it your way. Let them find out it took me 
three weeks instead of three days to come home from school. 
They'll trace my movements and it will be Siberia. First whips 
and then Siberia." 

Deborah's face was white. "The boxmaker " 

"Forget the boxmaker." 

"Had he anything to do with you?" 

"How could he have anything to do with me?" But seeing 
that Deborah was not convinced, he added in a persuasive tone, 
"The boxmaker was arrested on a different matter. He is sus- 
pected of qrganizing the strike at the weaving factory. It has 
nothing to do with us." 

"I hope not. Is Reuben in this with you?" she asked suddenly. 

"Of course he isn't. Why?" 

"He is,, because you're angry with me for guessing. I guessed 
right away when you were both late coming home from the 
university. I knew you were up to something. And I know what 
it is. You're Zionists." 

"Be quietl" 

"Stop looking at the door, there's no one behind it. And so 
you're Zionists. Is that something to turn pale about? You're 
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not planning a strike, or to bomb the Czar, but simply to run 
away to Palestine or more likely to write articles urging others 
to run away." 

'It's all in your own mind/' Joseph protested. 

But Deborah continued to probe with more assurance. "You 
were in town all the time," she ventured. Yes, she was right, his 
admission was written on his face. "You were hiding at Reu- 
ben's." Joseph stared at her as if she were a witch. "I knew it," 
Deborah said. "Reuben too " 

"This is simply a romance you are making up as you go along. 
You think I can do nothing on my own. You think Reuben 
influences me. Nonsense. It's thoughts, ideas, and a means to 
action that are important to me. Reuben's trouble is talk, it's 
always debate, discussion, arguments, and that's a point I intend 
to bring up tonight." 

"Tonight?" Deborah seized on the word. 

"It won't do you any good to try to worm things out of me," 
he said lightly. 

"I'm not worming anything out of you, you said it yourself. 
But, Joseph," she took his hands in hers, and in that overheated 
room hers were cold, "Joseph, I want to go with you. Will you 
take me?" 

"Of course I won't take you. Don't be fantastic." 

"Please, Joseph," and then, "Why can't I go? Don't they want 
members?" 

"Not women, little sister." 

"Why not women? How are you going to populate your state 
of Israel if there aren't women?" 

"That's no way for a young girl to talk." 

"Isn't it? No, I suppose it isn't. But I have a mind too, 
brother, and it races as fast as yours. And I want things to be 
different and change too. Or perhaps that's not true, perhaps 
it's only myself I want changed." 

Feigel passed through the room, stopping to draw the cur- 
tains. Deborah followed her out, humming a tune to herself. 
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Her brother frowned. It was a satirical song he'd brought home 
from school, and already she'd picked it up. He must be more 
careful. 



There was someone at the door. Joseph was annoyed with 
himself for bothering to answer, but when he saw the queer 
apparition before him in a gabardine so threadbare it was im- 
possible to tell the original material from the patches, his feeling 
became exasperation. It was a young man that stood facing him, 
unsmiling. Perhaps he was seventeen but already his face was 
wasted and his eyes old. A caricature of a Jew, Joseph thought, 
angry with the Talmud student before him for being so queer, 
so proud, so he groped for a better word Jewish. 

"You are Joseph, Joseph Berin." The apparition spoke boldly 
enough. These ragged students all had a high enough opinion 
of themselves. "I met you once, before you went to the uni- 
versity." 

Joseph stared back coldly. He continued to block the door. 
"I am aware that I am Joseph. But who you may be I haven't 
the least idea." 

"Johanan Zanger." 

"Good. Don't tell me more than that. Come in, Johanan 
Zanger, I know all about you." 

"How can you know all about me?" 

"That's easy. Your beard, not very thick yet, but then you 
can't be more than eighteen. But the beard is only part of it; 
my God, I thought you had ceased to exist, except as a museum 
piece. Not you personally, you understand, but you the Talmud 
student. I've been away too long, you hurt me, you make me 
angry. Sit down, I'll tell my mother you're here. It's she you 
want to see, I suppose?" 

"Yes." And then he asked, "Why do you speak like this to 
me?" 

"Why? Because what do you know of things?" 
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"I haven't been to Russian schools. But we have books here 
too, and I have read them." 

"The books of Moses?" 

"Yes, but not that only." 

"I know, The Tree of Life, The Path of the Upright, The 
Orchard of Pomegranates. And have they taught you how the 
world goes around?" 

"Goes around?" 

"Ticks. Good heavens, this is the year nineteen hundred and 
six. Look around you." 

"Look around me at the ways of the Gentiles? If they have 
knowledge, it too will be found in the Five Books." 

"Oh, will it? Does it tell you there how to erect a skyscraper 
such as they have in New York, America? Or the building of 
bridges and flying machines, is that found in Kabbala?" 

"You'd better be careful, Joseph" they both turned to look 
at Deborah as she came to her brother's side "disputing 
with someone as learned in the wisdom of the sages as Mr. 
Zanger. He might take it into his head to crumple you into dust, 
or compress you into a snowflake." Brother and sister both 
laughed. 

"I am not a wonder-worker," Johanan said angrily, "neither 
of the one kind to make men dust or of the other to make sky- 
scrapers. I study the words of Akiba, for I am a Jew. What, I 
wonder, are you?" 

He turned his back on them and walked away, leaving the 
door open. Joseph closed it with his foot. 

"I didn't mean to hurt his feelings or make him angry," 
Deborali said. "Why am I always doing and saying things I 
don't mean?" 

Joseph threw himself on the couch. "What difference does it 
make?" 

Deborah walked to the window. The sky was overcast. The 
figure in the long patched gabardine seemed to be walking into 
it. Any moment now he would touch it, and what would happen 
then? Would it part like the Red Sea, and would he pass 
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through it . . . ? Impatient with herself she turned on her 
brother. ''Why did you talk that way to him?" 

"I told you it didn't matter, he hadn't the faintest idea what 
it was about. Does it matter to him that it's the twentieth cen- 
tury? He'd be perfectly at home if you set him down in Babylon 
of fifteen hundred years ago. Put him in the middle of Warsaw 
and he'd be lost, bewildered." 

Deborah was staring out the window again. There was no 
longer anyone on the street. "What did he want?" she asked 
abruptly. 

"Are we still talking about the Talmud student, and if so, 
why?" 

"Because I want to know. He wouldn't have come here with- 
out a reason. It isn't his day to eat with us until Monday." 

"Oh, so that's it, one of these sniveling charity students." 

"What do you know about it? You haven't been home, you 
don't even know him. And he isn't sniveling, he's a saint." 

Joseph was startled by the word. He sat upright and looked at 
his sister. 

"That's what I said, a saint, a saint!" 

"Deborah, don't raise your voice." It was her mother on her 
way to the bedrooms with an armful of linens. "Besides, who's 
a saint?" 

"You are, Mother dear." Deborah blew her a kiss. 

Joseph changed his mind about laughing. He waited for his 
mother's footsteps to recede. "What's the matter with you, 
Debya? Do you need a wonder-worker as Father does, to ease 
your conscience over the things you've said about marriage wigs 
and pious intended husbands with greasy lovelocks?" 

"Maybe I do," Deborah said slowly. "Maybe we all need our 
wonder-workers. You have yours" it was said in accusation 
"your Zionists." 

He avoided the question and challenge in her eyes. 

Johanan walked quickly away from the Berin house. A fine 
house, a rich house, three stories, with an attic for the poor. 
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The street on which it stood was paved and along it ran a horse- 
drawn trolley. Much charity was dispensed in such a neighbor- 
hood, and if a few hard words went with it they must be ac- 
cepted. He should turn back and ask to speak to the mother of 
the house. 

But Johanan continued to stride across the icy planks of the 
sidewalks toward the market square. 

Market was long since over. Only the geese wandered gravely 
about where a few hours before the women had fought over 
beef lung in the stall of the butcher. But Simon the cobbler 
was still tapping on his last, driving the wooden pegs into the 
soles of the shoes, and from the far side of the square came the 
muffled chanting of lessons. Beef lung cooked with potatoes 
and onions and plenty of pepper it was an appetizing dish. He 
could almost smell it. 

In the booth ahead of him there had been displayed slices of 
pickled pumpkin, gherkins and cabbages. While here you could 
get beet soup, a whole steaming plate for a couple of kreutzers. 
Angrily Johanan wrested his thoughts from food. He reminded 
himself that profane thought passes first as a stranger, then 
enters as a guest, then takes possession as a master. Had not the 
holy Eliezer said: "Have you a headache? Apply yourself to the 
study of the Law. Have you pain in the chest? Apply yourself 
to the study of the Law. Have you pain in the whole body? 
Apply yourself to the study of the Law, it is refreshment to the 
bones.' 1 

That was it, a pain in his whole body. And he hungered not 
after the living word from which he should draw sustenance 
but for the wares in the market. 

He veered suddenly to avoid seeing their church, where the 
peasants came from the farms to worship the Christian church 
with its towers and domes and the great cross upon which he 
had never looked directly but whose shadow he knew well, its 
arms outstretched like the hovering motionless wings of a gigan- 
tic bird poised above the small, squalid, pushed-together town 
of Jews, smelling of herring and sweet oil, its houses crouched 
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and crowded together. . . . Sugar, he had heard, was an excellent 
remedy for hunger. But of course he had no sugar. Besides, he 
had no business to feel faint. Did not the sages teach that Scrip- 
ture is sweet as honey and . . . nourishing as milk . . . He 
steadied himself against a doorway. 

For a moment he seemed to be leaning not on a wormy 
wooden railing but against a noble myrtlewood lectern in the 
heavenly academy. And the problem for the day was why had 
the Lord made man and why had He made him so weak, so 
sensitive to cold, so subject to hunger? 

If only she had opened the door instead of her brother. She 
would tease and laugh at him, her eyes would mock, her cheeks 
glow like a Simchas-Torah apple, but he would have been able 
to tell her the story of Dov and Rebecca and she would have 
gone straight to her mother. And the mother, good soul, would 
have given him another day. But the brother, with his starched 
collar and his shoelaces in one piece, his Yiddish spoken as if it 
were Russian, in a straight line with no inflection he couldn't 
ask in front of him. 

For this sin of pride he stood here now, so weak and dizzy he 
felt he would die. Just as Dov the boxmaker would die and his 
wife Rebecca. 

The fainting pain in Johanan's body became the pain of all 
Israel. They had pounded on the doors of the shop where Dov 
Breckenvold the boxmaker worked all day with Rebecca and 
the children. They had searched, overturning the counter, 
breaking into the cupboards, crushing the piles of boxes under- 
foot. And what should they know, Dov and Rebecca, of a Jewish 
agitator? Or was there a Jewish agitator at all? But the house- 
hold went in mourning, the wife as a widow and what of the 
children when a man is sent to Siberia because someone saw a 
Jewish agitator enter his shop where he made boxes? And what 
of the student who ate a "day" with them, whom out of charity 
and as a good deed they fed at their table every Thursday? 
Well, so he had lost a day, his friends were reduced to begging, 
and Dov would be seen no more. Another incident added to the 
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uncounted sufferings of the exile. When would the suffering of 
the people reach the predestined total, that their sins might be 
expiated and Messiah lead them to Jerusalem? 

Trembling as the chill of the evening entered his body, 
Johanan prayed to understand, to know the inner meaning of 
things, prayed for insight to follow the apocalyptic words of his 
teacher in lore both revealed and unrevealed, prayed to under- 
stand his hunger. 



The wind cut him, but its sharp edge seemed to pare away 
his weakness and despair. Rousing himself Johanan turned the 
corner and pulled himself up a crumbling stairway to the two 
rooms of his teacher. There in a corner of Rabbi Gamaliel's 
front room was a mattress for him, evidence that in this house- 
hold he was treated as a son. More than a son he handled the 
same books and parchments as the old man and stood beside 
him in prayer and study. How many hours had he swayed, 
listening and repeating, while Gamaliel's voice sank lower and 
lower, his chanting obscured into a meditative drone. But while 
the husks of words fell into the patriarchal beard, their meaning 
floated clear, ascending links of wisdom that at the end of life 
would form a perfect whole. A completed circle, absolute and 
faultless. 

Yet even as he climbed the stairway Johanan's hopes of find- 
ing comfort and serenity here were scattered by a scolding 
female voice. Gamaliel's wife, her satin wig askew on her head, 
the hem of her dress wet from slush and snow. Johanan started 
to turn back but the rabbi saw him and motioned him in. He 
entered quietly and strove to shield himself, as the old man did, 
in a shroud of thought. Not that Miriam spoke to her husband 
directly; she was a pious wife and would not disturb holy 
thoughts, that would certainly bring the evil luck. She contented 
herself with addressing the inanimate objects in the room; it 
was the prayer stand and the three-legged stool to which she 
complained about the Sabbath candlesticks. 
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"They are gone," she repeated for Johanan's benefit. "My 
mother's and her mother's and her mother's before that, gone. 
And that's the end. I'm not learned as my husband, I don't study 
the books, I'm only a woman, but even I know that to put 
candles in water glasses is not a proper welcome for the Sabbath. 
And now we are no better than Gentiles, may an unusual death 
snatch them away." 

"The Sabbath," Gamaliel interposed quietly, "is welcomed 
in the heart." 

"In the heart, he says. When I took the candlesticks that were 
my mother's and her mother's and her mother's before that to 
Jossl the pawnbroker, I left my heart also. Ai, ai, may my 
enemies have such troubles, may they too crawl up perpendic- 
ular walls." 

"Jossl is a good man," Gamaliel comforted her. "Surely he 
will return the candlesticks in time for the Sabbath." 

"Yes, he will return them," she still spoke to the stool, "and 
then come for them, take them, return them, come for them, 
take them, come for them, it's enough to make a person dizzy. 
I will be almost glad when the day comes that he'll bring them 
no more because they will have been sold, sold or traded. And 
I will walk into Leah's parlor or maybe Sarah's and there will 
be my mother's candlesticks and I will crumple up and fall to 
pieces right there for shame. As it is, everyone knows, everyone 
that goes by Jossl's window, and the whole town goes by there 
and sees Rabbi Gamaliel's candlesticks and knows to what a pass 
we've come. I tell you, there's nothing in the house, not a 
crumb " 

The aggressiveness in her voice made Johanan certain she 
was continuing an earlier conversation. He was equally certain 
it had been about him. He opened the writings of Isaac Luria 
of Safed, but the woman's words swept the pages until the subtle 
phrases of the great mystic became simply print in front of him. 

"The price of the candlesticks " Gamaliel suggested. But he 
was cut short. 

"What does he know," she wailed, "besides the books of the 
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Zohar? The candlesticks were not gold, not silver even, but 
pewter. And I have borrowed here and borrowed there until I 
am ashamed to show my face. No one bought from me so much 
as three pickled cucumbers the whole month of Adar. May my 
enemies have my troubles. I saw it all coming. It started the 
day the innards of the duck fell so as to portend evil, and I 
couldn't find a Christian to buy it from me. It was the week 
after that there was a blood spot on the egg " She caught her- 
self up, and began again with elaborate sarcasm, "But I forgot, 
my husband doesn't believe in signs and omens. Everybody else 
did, including thirty beautiful students, many of them paying 
students " This with a glance at the pale boy in the corner 
whose dark eyes never left the page of his book. It was those 
slender frames that were deceptive, those were just the kind 
that ate and ate and you could never fill them up. "Thirty stu- 
dents, paying students, gone to the Wonder Worker, and that 
saint, my husband, whose mind hovers above this world, tells 
me this morning another place at the table tonight, Miriam. 
Shall we sit and finish off my store of pickled cucumbers that 
nobody will buy, for there is nothing else to set a table with." 

"Mother Miriam, if you're thinking that I've lost a day, well, 
that is true. But I remember you in my prayers for good be- 
cause of the two days you give me. I wouldn't want you to be 
concerned on my account or to strain the capacity of your 
household." 

She glanced at him sharply. "I suppose you imagine that for 
the sake of charity and a good deed the Berin family will give 
you another day? A third day at the home of that Gentile is too 
much! That's what she is, a Gentile, with her Russian speech 
and her reading and writing. In synagogue do you ever see her 
sway herself or moan like a decent person? And her amens, one 
can hardly hear them. A Gentile, that's what she is, and she is 
punished in her children. The son, what kind of a son is that, 
takes a scissors to his beard until there's scarcely a beard at all. 
And the girl, a hussy if ever I saw one, with bold eyes that look 
you right in the face whether you're a man or a woman. And 
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the little ones, growing up with foreign ideas. I tell you last 
spring she borrowed a pot from me. And when she returned it 
I threw it out, that's how much I trust her house and the way 
she keeps things kosher. But eat there if you must, it's a rich 
home and they can set course after course of fine things before 
you. It isn't for you to question how those grand dishes come to 
the table. A merchant, money he has but has he a place in the 
hereafter? He'll buy a pious son-in-law for his bold-eyed girl, 
they say Nachman, the favorite of the Wonder Worker. But I 
ask the same question still has he a place in the hereafter? 
Well, go to them, boy, by all means go to them, you'll eat better 
there than here. Besides, you'll be doing them a favor. That 
household needs the chance to do a few charitable deeds." 

Rabbi Gamaliel inclined his head in agreement. "If only 
there were more charity in the world." 

This was an unfortunate remark and drew down on the old 
man's head a lecture on the subject of his own charities. "Every 
beggar in Europe comes by this door, for everyone knows that 
here lives a madman who hasn't got a stick of bread in the cup- 
board and yet dispenses charity like a prince. And where is the 
fur hat your father left you? And why haven't I seen you wear 
your good pair of shoes for three months? Ai, Gamaliel, you go 
on piling up credit in the world-to-come that way and you won't 
be long for this one. ..." 

At last Miriam's tirade simmered down and she left them 
alone. The rabbi wrapped himself in his prayer shawl and 
swayed with closed eyes, muttering swiftly. Johanan pressed his 
fingers against his temples and bent over a scroll. "The Lord 
Almighty, all-present and all-pervading, in every aspect perfect, 
infinite and eternal. . . ." The words flamed upon the page. 

Whence then had they sprung, the multitude of imperfect, 
faulty, error-bound human creatures? Surely not out of His 
perfection. 

Johanan wrestled with the problem, his lightheadedness giv- 
ing him the illusion of transcendent insight. He felt he might 
cleave his thoughts to their essence, wander the dimensions of 
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the hidden world, separate the spheres. All this while he was 
painfully aware of the layer of frost on the inside of the broken 
window stuffed with sacking, the warped door shaking in the 
draft, the hollow ache in his stomach. 

He shivered in the unheated room and reproached himself 
for his preoccupation with these nonessentials. To conquer him- 
self as had the old man across the room from him, to put by 
transient ills and material concerns there was a mind disci- 
plined, freed from stray thoughts, with a power of absolute 
concentration that no temporal problems could distract. 

The rabbi looked up, encountering the boy's glance. " About 
your Thursday " Gamaliel said. 
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r N FRIDAYS SOLOMON BERIN CLOSED HIS STORE 

at noon. Then after the afternoon prayer he had the rest of the 
day to relax and get into the proper happy frame of mind for 
welcoming the Sabbath. It was his custom to sit at home in the 
front room, a quilt over his lap, his feet in soft fur slippers, 
and ask his daughter Deborah to bring him a glass of hot tea. 
He sipped the tea and lit a strong German cigar. As always he 
glanced through the window to remind himself how cold and 
miserable it was outside, how the wind had an edge like a saw 
and the ground breathed an icy damp that chilled through even 
the heaviest overcoat; and, on the contrary, how pleasant it was 
to sit in his own house not a room over the store as it had been 
in his father's time, but a house separate and distinct from the 
store, a good strong house of three stories that kept warm and 
never leaked, with plenty of room for the family, even for 
grandchildren, God willing, and a corner or two for the poor. 
For he had been poor himself and had at one time been on the 
other side of the window. 

The remembrance caused a ripple of uneasiness inside him 
under the hot tea and warmth of the cigar, and hurriedly he 
went over the week's accounts in his head. When Joseph took 
over the business, he would not have this kind of foolish un- 
founded worry. He would keep accounts in a book as they had 
taught him in the Gentile school and know to the penny where 
he stood, how much profit, how much loss. Berin spat out the 
end of the cigar to neutralize his unfortunate thought loss. 
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But it stuck in his head. Had it been a loss to advance the 
farmer Podriakov twenty rubles' worth of merchandise includ- 
ing an iron shaft for his wagon and a silk shirt to wear at his 
son's wedding against simply another ten percent of the harvest? 
Especially as this time Podriakov had been seen in the mob that 
attacked the boxmaker's? Did that mean that when the time 
came to pay, the farmer would come with firebrands instead of 
money? Yes, that was probably a loss. And the stovepipe to the 
tailor Mendel's widow. That was a loss if ever there was one. 
She had five daughters, and to sell on credit to a widowed dress- 
maker with five daughters is a loss, a complete loss. Also to save 
her pride he hadn't even offered it as charity and so in addition 
had missed out on credit in heaven for a good deed. 

As Berin's mind traveled from loss to loss he did not cease to 
puff his cigar and drink the steaming tea. In the corners of his 
mind played dozens of little profits that laughed gaily at the 
losses and directed his fingers to feel for the key to the strongbox 
resting in his pocket, to touch the gold coins that rubbed against 
it. These joyous recollections of successful transactions, loans 
collected, machinery sold, produce bought, transport arranged, 
peddlers outfitted, all chinking against each other in the re- 
cesses of his imagination, were never allowed to come out into 
the open. Was it not written, "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God." He hastily sought for another loss to balance the last 
delicious puff on the cigar and the three stories of his warm 
comfortable house. 

He failed to think of one, and true to his feeling that if he 
could not remember one it would be sent to him, a shivering 
messenger came from the house of the Wonder Worker request- 
ing his presence at an important meeting. He must get up out 
of the big chair, put on his coat, his two scarfs, his boots, his 
mittens, his sheepskin overcoat, and finally the big caracul on 
his head, and go out into the cold and the wet. 

"A loss of a nice Friday afternoon," he muttered. 

The boy was about to reply with an appropriate text but in- 
stead remembered that in the presence of a rich man the wisest 
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swallow their tongues. They walked in silence through the 
slush. 

Any other man in the town would have come to me, Berin 
ruminated. Why must it be that there is always one to whom I 
must go? He was merely Moishe the son of the fish-peddler 
when we were both young together and sometimes out of 
charity my father would let him sleep under the counter in the 
store. 

But Berin had to admit that when the old teacher dozed and 
he threw knives into the floor and tangled the shoelaces of the 
scholars, the other assiduously studied the Law and the com- 
mentaries. Now this Moishe has come back a holy man, to estab- 
lish his court in our town, to capture all the students and throw 
Rabbi Gamaliel in the shade, to perform miracles and render 
justice a veritable saint in Israel. And what it cost us to bring 
him back! 

Berin dwelt on that colossal loss, but it failed to cancel his 
secret satisfaction with the coup that brought the Righteous 
One back to Tolne after his miraculous powers and infallible 
wisdom had been discovered elsewhere. Now even from Bialy- 
stok and Brzesc, those great cities, Jews came to touch the gar- 
ment of Him of Tolne and leave lavish gifts in return for his 
advice and blessing. And a certain amount rubbed off on the 
rest of the town. Trade was good. People were to be seen riding 
the trolley, to the amazement even of the horse that pulled it, 
for certainly no one of the town would risk his neck in such a 
contraption, and pay for it too. Yes, one miracle He of Tolne 
had really accomplished, he had brought prosperity to a town 
of Jews, and prestige to his boyhood friend, Solomon Berin. And 
the merchant shuddered to think of the times he had tied the 
shoelaces of a saint into triple knots. 



The Wonder Worker's reception room was crowded and air- 
less. The poor people looked bitterly at the rich men, for they 
knew that long hours of waiting gave no precedence over a fur 
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hat. The rich drew together in a corner where the brown 
tapestry walls were least dirty and complained of the super- 
abundance of poor that year. 

"Blessed be Thou, King of the World, that makest Jews in- 
crease on the face of the earth . . . but does it have to be here?" 

"I have given three times this year to the Fund for Poor 
Brides, and to what end? That they might get married and pop- 
ulate the town with more poor brides." 

"As you say, Mr. Berin, as you say. People like us are a soft 
touch for charity. Let me tell you what I discovered. I had been 
contributing to the Workers Burial Society, and then during 
the strike do you know what I found out? They were using that 
money while they were still alive/' The factory owner prodded 
Berin's chest indignantly. 

"Calm yourself, Mr. Salamonowitsch," Berin protested. "I'm 
not a chicken that you have to punch me to see am I tender. 1 ' 

But the factory owner was not to be stopped. "Ingratitude," 
he said. "Stony hearts. I treat them like a father. Not one of 
them has ever gone without on Passover. I take them into my 
own house. I know every one by name, I help them in their 
work, I teach them; I say, 'Srul, not that but this. Hold the 
shuttle so, sit up straight, put the feet here, and rhythm, rhythm 
is everything count!' Like a father!" Tears were in his eyes. 
"Those stony hearts. Without warning, a strike. Signs every- 
where: Down with the Capitalists." He turned to the room at 
large and shouted, "Do I look like a capitalist? For thirty years 
I sat at the loom myself." He held out his hand. "See how it 
shakes. From thirty years at the loom." 

"My friend, my friend." A small fat man, the crown rabbi, 
tried to quiet Salamonowitsch. 

Berin turned away, offended by the other's tears. It would 
have been wiser, in his opinion, to have shortened the weavers' 
working day by an hour and charged it off as a small loss, in- 
stead of allowing things to come to this. The strike had failed, 
it was true, but everyone knew that strikes brought trouble to 
all Jews. And wasn't that a greater loss? As for the crown rabbi, 
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ivhat did a mere filler-out of birth certificates and marriage 
licenses know about these matters? 

Two fingers plucked at his sleeve. "Mr. Berin?" 

He turned his head and saw a thin, nervous little man with 
a red mustache and a beard as motheaten as his bonnet. 

"Mr. Solomon Berin, the son of Jechiel the merchant?" 

"Yes . . ." 

The little man raised both hands in a gesture of satisfaction. 
"I bring you greetings from your wife's cousin Shmarya in 
Odessa, and for you something special, a special present. Not 
from me," he hastened to insert with a smirk, "but from that 
same Shmarya, your wife's cousin in Odessa, a piece of stone 
from but here, look for yourself," and he handed him an 
ordinary-looking bit of fieldstone, dirty white with a few brown 
and yellow veins. 

Berin took it reluctantly. "What can it be? A stone." 

"Yes, a stone." The little man hopped around, his eyes 
sparkled with excitement. "Nothing more. A stone." He stood 
up on tiptoes so he could thrust his face into Berin's and tapped 
Berin's waistcoat. At least this fellow taps lightly, Berin re- 
flected; he doesn't poke like that Salamonowitsch. 

"Merely a stone from the wall of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
may it be restored to us in a happy year." The peddler snatched 
the pebble back and adopted a casual, heavily ironic manner. 
"Simply a stone that King Solomon himself perhaps ordered to 
be placed just there, in that particular place. Or it might be 
that Maccabee leaned his hand against it when he was thinking 
how to abolish the Romans. Or perhaps this stain is where our 
teacher Akiba dropped a tear when he foresaw and added up 
the days of our exile." Holding the stone between two fingers 
he gently laid it in the palm of the merchant. 

Berin fingered the object gingerly. "And with all those per- 
hapses, perhaps you picked it up in the field outside of town, 
outside of this very house, for all we know." 

The peddler's face was transformed; indignation replaced en- 
thusiasm. He seized his treasure. "Did I ask you to pay for it? 
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Did I request money? Was there any mention of a recompense? 
It is a free gift, that you and your children, and God permit, 
unto the twelfth generation, may have a piece of the Temple 
wall from the generosity of your wife's cousin Shmarya in 
Odessa." And seeing Berin's face soften he once more placed 
the holy relic in his hand. 

Berin shrugged his shoulders helplessly. But then he smiled 
goodnaturedly in token of defeat without rancor and said, 
"Come to the house and give my wife news of her cousin. I 
suppose you have other valuable things in your pack that aren't 
for free/' 

The little peddler took out his snuffbox, inhaled a monstrous 
pinch, and sneezing and sputtering politely behind his hand 
offered Berin a sniff. "The Traveler they call me, or sometimes 
Menachem the Stranger, for I am a stranger everywhere, al- 
though well known. Twice in every five years I make the trip 
to the Land of Israel." The peddler was about to begin a cata- 
log of the sacred objects, antiquities and curiosities he had 
brought back from Palestine, and he had already taken from his 
pack on the floor a dried myrtle branch and a pair of palm 
leaves when a sudden hush followed by a roar of "Rabbi!" an- 
nounced the appearance of the Wonder Worker. 

It was almost a materialization. Swiftly and silently the 
heavily greased doors were flung open to reveal a majestic and 
imposing tableau. In a large salon almost bare of furniture but 
luxuriously draped and carpeted, twenty men dressed in identi- 
cal long black cloaks faced the multitude in the anteroom. The 
holy man alone wore white. He stood a few steps behind the 
doorway, three sons on either side, while his pupils and disci- 
ples were ranged at his back. He scanned the crowd gravely and 
blessed God. One of his secretaries darted out from the group 
behind him and whispered in his ear. He turned his massive 
head slowly and formally till his eye rested on Berin. Just as 
slowly and leisurely a smile formed itself on his face and he 
signed the merchant to approach and went out to meet him. But 
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Berin observed that while he took six steps, the rabbi took only 
two. 

"Welcome, my brother," the rabbi said. "You must have 
done a good deed, for when my eyes caught sight of you, at that 
instant a complicated matter became clear to me." 

Berin was puzzled. He could think of no recent good deeds. A 
hubbub ensued during which the rabbi himself remained 
placid. His sons and students cross-questioned Berin and ana- 
lyzed his actions, thoughts, and dress to discover which one of 
the six hundred and thirteen commandments he had unwit- 
tingly fulfilled. Then Menachem the Stranger pushed forward 
and reminded them that in the book of the Sabbath it says that 
welcoming a stranger is holier than welcoming the Sabbath it- 
self. "So you see," he told Berin, "through your hospitality to 
me you have done a good deed and in addition done the Saint 
a service in enabling him to solve a problem which will un- 
doubtedly bring more good to many. So I the peddler have been 
the cause of a whole river of good works that will spread on 
and on forever and ever." Both merchant and Wonder Worker 
nodded, pleased; but as Menachem became voluble, a secretary 
courteously hauled him back into the anteroom where several 
young students pinned him against the wall and corrected his 
quotation from the Talmud. 

The wonder-working rabbi welcomed the factory owner, the 
crown rabbi, the chief butcher, and the president of the congre- 
gation whose wealth was purer than that of the others since he 
had not gained it in trade or business but solely as the result 
of a long series of fortunate marriages among his ancestors. The 
Wonder Worker assured them he would not keep them waiting 
a moment longer, if they would but come with him to his 
private chamber. . . . 

From the poor herded in the anteroom a groan of anguish 
rose in unison. A woman evaded both secretaries and flung her- 
self at the Wonder Worker's feet, kissing his gown and rubbing 
the hem against her cheek in a curiously touching gesture. But 
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for all she had captured the Saint and no one moved to inter- 
fere, she could say nothing but "Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh." 

The elder secretary explained that the woman's son had been 
drafted into the Russian army and was undoubtedly at this 
moment eating forbidden food, making forced marches on the 
Sabbath, and probably would be killed and buried in profane 
earth. 

"And that, Great Lord, before he will have time to raise up 
a son of his own to honor his memory/' the woman added, her 
anguish increased by the secretary's coldblooded abbreviation 
of her woes. 

The Wonder Worker raised the woman and gazed serenely 
over her head into space. Gradually his eyes closed and little by 
little his chin sank until it was buried in his chest. The rich men 
fretted impatiently. The anteroom became silent. A few women 
sobbed quietly. The mother of the drafted boy watched the 
Wonder Worker with perfect faith. 

Slowly, imperceptibly, he raised his head and opened his eyes. 
"Woman," he said, "I have seen your son. Fear not, he is a good 
Jew. He eats only those foods that are clean and says the bless- 
ing under his breath. For the rest, he fasts." The Wonder 
Worker raised his voice. "It has been revealed to me through 
the agency of our father, Jacob, may his seed endure forever, 
that if I also fast the three days preceding the Great Sabbath 
before Passover, your son shall return to you unharmed; and 
that furthermore he will not have forgotten the holy letters of 
the alphabet by which the Maker of the World, blessed be He, 
created all things." 

The entire throng went wild with jubilation. Forgetting their 
own troubles the other suppliants surrounded the happy 
mother, kissed her, fondled her, offered her food and drink. The 
students exchanged exclamations of praise and admiration. The 
chief butcher took out his purse and leaving a few coins in it 
passed it to the president of the congregation who added his 
contribution. The purse flew about the room gaining coins and 
tears in equal quantity and at last, soaking wet and bulging 
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with money, came to the hands of the mother. She laid it at the 
feet of the Wonder Worker and begged that he would accept it 
"for a feast for you and yours to strengthen my lord for his 
noble fast." 

The elder secretary scooped the purse up, the Wonder 
Worker distributed a few blessings and walked off with the rich 
men, while the next appellant was referred to the ablest of the 
students, the brilliant Nachman. The case was a difficult one, a 
wife complaining that her husband had cruelly and arbitrarily 
reduced the number of times he went in unto her. Although 
Nachman was barely ripe for marriage himself and had never 
in his life touched a girl's hand or looked one squarely in the 
face, the suit did not embarrass or puzzle him in the least. He 
addressed the husband. "These are the words of Rabbi Eliezer 
The Holy Law prescribes the marital duties as follows: men 
who are unoccupied, every day; laborers, twice a week; ass- 
drivers, once a week; camel-drivers, once in thirty days; sailors, 
once in three months." The man protested that he was neither 
a laborer, an ass-driver, nor a sailor. He was a weaver, and an 
eighty-four hour work week left him neither time nor strength 
for anything else. Nachman discussed the matter with the secre- 
taries and they came to the conclusion that the defendant should 
be classified as a sailor since the word sailor is obviously derived 
from "sail" which is in essence a large piece of tightly woven 
cloth. "Once in three months!" the young scholar pronounced, 
and the Wonder Worker who had stopped to watch his pupil's 
performance nodded confirmation of the judgment. 

"A brilliant youth, a treasure, a jewel in the crown of the 
Scriptures," Berin murmured in admiration, and as the group 
left the large chamber for a smaller conference room, he drew 
the Wonder Worker aside and mentioned his daughter as he 
had many times before, her piety, her industry, her beauty, her 
dowry. 

"I, of course, have no say in the matter," the Wonder Worker 
replied, "but the boy's parents have ambitious plans for him. 
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Five hundred rubles is hardly enough for a first-class young man 
these days." 

"But if there is personal attraction/' the merchant urged. 
"The young people are fond of each other. And why should 
your prize student go elsewhere, to Pulnoye or Berditchev?" 

This had its effect and Berin did not press the matter further. 
A word here, a word there, these things cannot be rushed he 
dropped back to talk to the factory owner. 



It was not in the Wonder Worker's nature to state directly 
why he had called his guests. He offered them refreshments. He 
supplemented the customary blessing with an impromptu chant, 
a hymn of praise to the approaching Sabbath. He discoursed 
piously on the brandy, explaining how it takes a full pint to get 
a peasant drunk, while a true Jew is drunk with ecstasy before 
he tastes the first sip, since in the benediction he partakes for a 
moment of the holy name of Him whose works shall be exalted. 
Then he turned the conversation to the unrest in the town, the 
arrest of the boxmaker, the riots and vandalism. 

"It's been like this since the Russians lost the war," the fac- 
tory owner, Salamonowitsch, said. "It's an old story. When war 
was declared, they killed the Jews. When the fleet was destroyed 
by the Japanese, they killed the Jews. When they signed a 
losing peace, they killed the Jews." 

"How else would you have it?" the crown rabbi added bit- 
terly. "Soldiers must kill. A non-killing soldier is a contradic- 
tion. As it says in the Talmud, is this a contradiction? Yes. And 
if a Russian soldier fails to kill Japanese, he must come back 
and slaughter Jews." 

The Wonder Worker spoke. "In the tractate of Fasting it is 
said, 'On the following occasions the horn is sounded: a blight; 
mildew; locusts; crickets; wild beasts; and the danger of the 
sword of an enemy/ Jews, we must sound the horn. The locusts 
are the tax collectors that rob us of our sustenance; the crickets 
are the police spies; the wild beasts the drunken mob; and the 
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sword of the enemy is the Russian Governor at Brzesc who 
secretly orders these things/* He paused that they might become 
troubled by what he had omitted. Then, "But what are the 
blight and the mildew upon us? The mildew is those Jews that 
turn away from the faith of their fathers, and the blight is the 
radicals that seek to overturn the world/' He nodded to the 
crown rabbi who continued antiphonally: 

"The Governor at Brzesc sent for me: There are too many 
of your people among the strikers, the pamphlet writers, the 
agitators. I reply, they are not true Jews; they are socialists and 
epicureans, they do not wear the fringes. What fringes? I ex- 
plain to him: we wear fringes on a corner of a garment accord- 
ing to the commandment. I beg him, examine the suspect's 
underwear. Fringes, he is a good pious Jew, his place is in the 
study-house. No fringes, he is an apostate and revolutionary, his 
place is in the prison/' The crown rabbi shook his head sadly. 
"It was no use. He put aside my suggestions. He said/' and the 
rabbi repeated with a tremor, "For the acts of each one, I hold 
you all responsible." 

"That means," said the factory owner, "soldiers quartered 
on the town." 

"And trade cut off/' said the merchant. 

"And broken windows in the synagogue." 

"And burnings in the night." 

"And jail." 

"And killing." 

"And desecration of the sanctuary." 

Their voices rose to a wail as each outdid the other in pre- 
dicting calamity. 

The Wonder Worker intoned softly as if continuing a prayer: 
"He is our strength and our shield, our sword and our buckler, 
and very mighty in battle." And then, sharply, "The Holy One, 
blessed be He, has provided for this day. There is only one 
weapon we can use against the Governor and the peasant, the 
soldier and the police spy money!" 

As this word rolled out in a thunderous voice, that little 
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group of rich men shrank back, sought each other's faces in 
perplexity, and fell prey to a totally different fear. 

But the Wonder Worker was prepared for this. His shout 
was a cue to his eldest son waiting outside the door, who 
entered carrying a chest of polished myrtlewood. 

"The Scriptures," the Wonder Worker announced, "that 
Nathan Zanger copied in his blessed hand, which hand was 
lifted to inscribe the name of the Eternal when his soul was 
taken from him and the Maker of the World decreed that the 
pen falling of its own accord should write the letters signifying 
Lord. At my own expense it was completed by the renowned 
scribe of Vitebsk/' 

This account troubled Berin vaguely. He of course remem- 
bered that Zanger had been commissioned to make a copy of 
the Scriptures shortly before his death. But he didn't know that 
he had actually started on it, and he had been quite friendly 
with the scribe. Indeed it was for the sake of his memory that 
he fed the orphan Johanan, the pupil of Gamaliel. Yes, the story 
of the enchanted pen was completely new to him. 

But all doubts evaporated when the chest was opened, the 
white scarf folded back, and the splendid rolls of parchment 
were revealed. Many invocations and snatches of prayer were 
muttered then, for only the presence of the Wonder Worker 
made this informal display allowable. They gazed at the glory, 
every impulse to parsimony now vanished. Each would give per- 
haps half his fortune for the privilege of tracing with his own 
hand the sacred words sketched in on the last pages of the fifth 
book of Moses. And they knew that every pious member of the 
community would contribute in proportion, down to the rag* 
picker whose penny would entitle him to ink in the serif on the 
smallest of the letters. Money there would be in plenty, to bribe 
the police, buy off the soldiers, divert the mob, imprison the 
arsonists, and corrupt the Governor. 

Once more at the last moment the Lord had come to the 
rescue of His people. 
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Ill 



.HERE WERE GUESTS IN THE BERIN PARLOR. 

Among them Mr. Brodsky who came from Lodz and before that 
from Lithuania. He was a modern, as all Lithuanians were. His 
beard was neatly trimmed, his earlocks so small they were al- 
most invisible. He was a broad man and even sitting down he 
completely hid Sammy, whose recital of the week's portion 
could be heard but not seen. The sing-song of his thin childish 
voice was a delight to the ears of the women. They were busy 
in the kitchen, the door had been left ajar as if by accident, and 
the goose was turned and fire put under the saffron sponge cake 
in perfect silence. The maids were as proud as the mother and 
sister and they too worried that he would forget about Ephraim 
and Manasseh as he had yesterday, and when he got over that 
without faltering, they beamed their pleasure on each other. 
The child, the youngest in the house, stood circled by his elders: 
his maternal grandfather who nodded at the end of every sen- 
tence, his father, his elder brother and his grown brother, the 
guest merchant, the young protege of the Wonder Worker 
standing stiffly in his long coat, and of course the charity stu- 
dent. The small boy stood with his back to the great stove with 
its facade of ornamental tile that reached nearly to the ceiling, 
his black ringlets shone with plum juice, and on his breast hung 
his father's watch chain, for in him was the fond hope of each 
of them. His childish beauty, his childish purity surely must 
move even imperceptibly the inclination of the Holy One, 
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blessed be He, toward them. Perhaps, who knows, such inno- 
cence will hasten the Coming. 

"A dove," Feigel murmured, "a dove under the roof." Seeing 
him resplendent, hearing the blessed words intoned so correctly, 
she had already forgotten the struggle to get him clean, 
scrubbed, oiled, brushed and into condition to perform. The 
verse concluded, the child stepped forward to receive his grand- 
father's blessing. His father removed the chain from his neck, 
and relieved of further obligation, Sammy ran after Jacob, pre- 
tending to be the horse that pulled the trolley. He chased into 
the kitchen, and as he passed his sister, cried out, "I thank Thee, 
Lord, for not having created me a female/' Deborah gave him 
a resounding slap. 

The meal was set on the table, the ablutions were performed, 
the grandfather said the blessing, and bread was broken. Next 
to the venerated elder at the head of the table was Berin him- 
self, the father of the family, then the merchant guest, the 
Wonder Worker's disciple, and the eldest brother. The charity 
guest sat with the children and the women at the foot of the 
table. 

With disciplined slowness Johanan raised the first morsel to 
his mouth, deliberately swallowed, carefully drank. The highly 
seasoned eggplant, especially the olive oil, seemed repulsive to 
him. He would have preferred not to eat, for as he ate, the pain 
returned. Slowly, slowly, refute the body. When he finished the 
dish he noticed Joseph still picking lazily at his food. Johanan 
had to force his eyes away so that they would not rudely follow 
the path of each morsel. This was true hunger, like a wild beast 
dormant after a fast, inflamed by a few bites to the point of 
ferocity. But he was proud of the restraining mind that could 
enable him to politely refuse another helping and attend to 
Nachman's discourse. 

It was many months since he had sat at the same table with 
Nachman. Then they had been fellow students, rivals with a 
secret admiration for each other's ability. Now they no longer 
exchanged more than a perfunctory salute on meeting. But 
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Johanan listened to and noted carefully every word the other 
said. The Wonder Worker's protege was preparing one of his 
subtle, roundabout, hypocritical attacks, and if Johanan was to 
unmask it and counter it, food would have to wait. The boy 
put down his fork and knife and leaned over the table toward 
Nachman as if he would seize the words before they were 
spoken. 

On the surface Nachman was merely educating Mr. Brodsky. 
In a quiet deferential manner reeking with superiority Nach- 
man interpreted a Biblical verse the poor Lithuanian had 
quoted in his simplicity and demonstrated that its true mean- 
ing was exactly the opposite. Smilingly the young scholar 
sneered, not in his own person, but expounding texts and hid- 
ing behind quotations, at Brodsky's naive assumption that Scrip- 
ture meant what it said. He hinted at free-thinking, he appealed 
to the authority of Rambam, he brought in a warning from the 
Supplement, and finally proved the fallacy of such an innocent 
notion for was not all meaning and significance contained in 
Talmudic interpretation? 

Johanan listened to this tenuous exposition and in his mind 
comforted the Lithuanian He who learns from a young master 
is as he who eats of an apple while it is yet green. . . . And again, 
Sayings of the Fathers, A wise man does not speak before one 
who is greater in wisdom and in years. Was not the venerated 
grandfather present as well as a father and an elder guest? 

But it was not this that troubled him. It was his certainty 
that Nachman was merely sharpening his weapons on the Lithu- 
anian. When the time came he would plunge them into the 
reputation of his former teacher, Rabbi Gamaliel. Not a word 
would Johanan say until that moment. So when Nachman from 
his more favored place leaned past Joseph to ask his opinion, 
Johanan remained silent. 

Nachman, smiling, turned to the company. "At one time he 
was the virtuoso among us students. Remember the needle test, 
Johanan? We would prick fifteen pages opening a folio of the 
Talmud at random, and given the word on the first page, he 
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could tell which words on the other pages were also pierced." 

Berin turned to the merchant from Lodz and nodded word- 
lessly to have such young men under his roof was a great merit. 

Johanan knew Nachman, and he knew how to wait. "And 
later when we studied with Rabbi Gamaliel it was Johanan who 
had power to interpret, so again I ask is there need to read the 
five books of Moses when each chapter, each verse, yes, each 
breath has its commentary, and the sages of all time have drawn 
out its inner truth? Shall we not leave Scripture then, unpro- 
faned in its holy place? It is proper as a child to memorize the 
holy words. But a man needs to explore past the simple source, 
except the man be a simple man or perhaps an old man who 
has grown simple." 

No one spoke, no one moved, even the children fastened great 
serious eyes on the charity student. 

"Shaming another in public is like shedding his blood." 

"What do you mean?" 

"What do you mean? You're full of hints and suggestions and 
comparisons. If you mean to imply that Rabbi Gamaliel, may 
he live, is comparable in simplicity to the books of Moses, it is 
an apt simile: if you imply that he, like they, should be rele- 
gated to some holy corner and there left to starve and the 
community too, for it is starvation to be without the word that 
conies from on high to man if you would shut away such holi- 
ness and abandon the people to one whose roof stands higher 
than the prayer house " 

"No hints or circumlocutions," Nachman corrected him. "We 
are being precise. We are being exact. We are naming names." 

"A man who claims to be a teacher is rigorously examined, 
his learning is a proved thing. What makes a Wonder Worker? 
There is no proof, it is merely a matter of belief." 

Nachman quoted in true horror, "Yet a while and the wicked 
is no more; yea, thou shall look well at his place and he is not." 

"Does he teach the Law? His claim is that he has become the 
Law, that all the wealth of tradition and authority has been 
incorporated in his personality. You studied from the same 
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books, read the same words, repeated the same verses as I tell 
me, do you believe this? Is it possible? Show me where it is 
written." 

"Truth is not only for rabbis. He of Tolne, that Wonder 
Worker from God, holds out a hand to the multitude." 

"Neither does he draw it back empty," Johanan snapped. 
"Better to pawn the Sabbath candlesticks than to grow rich by 
pandering the living word of God." 

Nachman sprang up from his place. "A wise man is not hasty 
with his answers, inquires what is pertinent, and answers in 
accordance with the Law. All of this I have in mind, I am not 
hasty when I say you lie!" 

Solomon Berin looked at the grandfather, but he wore on 
his face the vague smile of the near-deaf who wish it to be 
thought they have followed the conversation. 

Nachman turned to the others. "Why has he twisted and dis- 
torted, why has he defamed a Saint in Israel? Through envy, 
for his teacher, the failing Gamaliel, was found wanting in 
judgment. His pupils turned away from him. I was one. I judged 
as the others judged, as the town judged. I was not ashamed to 
admit I had erred in seeking guidance from a man who in his 
younger days was a leader but whom age has made a dotard." 

Johanan had closed his eyes, Let me not hate my brother in 
my heart. Berin knew he had hesitated too long; as host he 
should have intervened before constraint had been thrown off. 
But he had hoped the elder would catch enough to interfere. 
He himself was afraid that in stopping the duelists a stray 
thrust of an erudite phrase would lay him low, a spectacle, a 
butt at his own table. He knew these students; for an apt remark 
they would forsake mother and father, to say nothing of the 
laws of good behavior. But it had gone too far. His daughter was 
looking at him with an impatient expression. His wife smiled 
helplessly at the uncomfortable guest from Lodz. The guest 
from Lodz of course. Now he had the wedge with which to 
enter the conversation. "All this may seem incomprehensible to 
you, Mr. Brodsky. But our young men are intense, serious about 
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their studies, if you know what I mean. Then too there's a story 
behind this you don't know. Naturally, how could yotl know it? 
But everyone in town remembers very well the day, and this 
was some months back, that Hayyim the tailor came to Rabbi 
Gamaliel." Well, he had stopped the conversation all right. 
Everyone was looking at him, the students with wary glances, 
his wife hopefully, his daughter who can tell what is in a 
young girl's mind? She may be listening or she may not. His son 
Joseph was listening and he seemed to find the whole thing 
amusing. Berin's eyes passed over the children and the old man 
still smiling vacantly. The merchant was his best audience, and 
he continued directly to him. 

"He came, you see, this Hayyim, who is a very fine tailor, one 
of the best, he came to Rabbi Gamaliel about a very peculiar 
matter. It seems that he had made a suit, the whole thing, top 
to bottom, for Mr. Hirsch who deals in grain, just grain al- 
though I often told him to expand. However, it seems that Mr. 
Hirsch paid for five yards of cloth and claimed later that only 
four yards were used, and that he had seen his fifth yard on Mr. 
Yacob who had a vest of one yard of the same material like his 
suit. The question was, should he pay for Mr. Yacob's vest, that 
Mr. Yacob had paid for too? Was it right, was it businesslike? 
So there was a big to-do. Hayyim the tailor says scraps belong to 
the tailor and that that extra yard was a scrap. If he could turn 
it into a vest at a small profit well, tailors had to make a living 
too. 

"Now, while all this is going on, right in the midst of things, 
Mr. Hirsch swells up from some bad water he drank and dies. 
One would think that would be the end of it, but not at all. Mr. 
Hirsch had swelled, but Hayyim dwindled, he became wizened 
and yellow; his head sunk into his beard, and at last he could 
stand it no more. He came to Rabbi Gamaliel and asked for a 
trial before a full court. For the spirit of Mr. Hirsch continued 
the old argument, wouldn't leave him alone, accused him day 
and night. He no longer slept and food wouldn't stay on his 
stomach, he was a sick man, a desperate man and he wanted the 
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whole case set before impartial judges. The rabbi should arrange 
it and summon the dead man to be present, so his spirit couldn't 
claim afterwards to have been soaring in celestial spaces at the 
time and to know nothing of the verdict. The good rabbi listens 
patiently to him and then he tells Hayyim he's sure Mr. Hirsch's 
spirit has better things to do than haunt a tailor. In fact he 
hinted it was Hayyim's own conscience that gave him no rest. 
He said a short blessing and suggested it might be a good idea 
to make a shawl for Hirsch's widow out of somebody else's 
scraps. But Hayyim was not satisfied, he believed in the spirit 
of Hirsch and besides the widow had a scarf, what did she need 
with two of them? So he took himself to the Wonder Worker 
and told him the whole story from beginning to end. 

"The Wonder Worker agreed with the tailor. The only way 
to convince the spirit of Hirsch it was making a mistake perse- 
cuting an innocent man was for Hayyim to be acquitted before 
the rabbinical court. So a special session was called to judge 
between the dead man and the living. It was a big thing in town, 
and of course it got around that Rabbi Gamaliel had turned 
Hayyim away. Gamaliel's students were stopped, questioned on 
the streets and in their homes. Naturally they in turn question 
their master and he replies in his opinion the spirit of Hirsch 
was nowhere near the proceedings, it was a lot of superstitious 
magic, and they should get back to the Talmud. But his students 
were upset. What did he consider superstition and what actual 
fact? Was not the fact of the evil eye established? And everyone 
knows the bad luck that follows those who cross a priest's path 
or come upon an empty bucket. The rabbi admitted he did not 
believe these things, and there was consternation among his 
following, for where would it end? Could not even the most 
sacred beliefs be attacked by the word superstition, even, for 
instance, that the number three is responsible for all good in 
the world, while nine is the number of catastrophes, as is recog- 
nized in the ninth of Ab? The students took counsel together, 
and in a body, or almost a body, they left to present themselves 
to the Wonder Worker, who having persuaded the dead man to 
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accept the verdict of not guilty and obtained his promise to 
leave the earthly sphere and attend to his problems in the world- 
to-come, now accepted the rabbi's former students with congrat- 
ulations all around." Berin paused to draw breath. "A single 
student remained with the old Gamaliel. He is at my table 
tonight. So you see with the two factions represented, there is 
a natural flaring out. A brilliant display on both sides, and who 
are we to judge, eh? Most instructive, most worthwhile. A grace, 
Grandfather, the meal is over, let us have the grace." 

They pushed back their chairs. Berin was acute, but he did 
not wish to read anything into the fact that Nachman and 
Deborah walked together into the parlor. It might have been 
coincidence due to the seating arrangement. But no, there were 
two, three people between. He had waited, definitely waited for 
her. Berin wished he were better versed in the refinements of 
Hasidic thought. He had not been able to follow the issues too 
closely until it broke into wrangling, but he fancied Nachman 
had made a good showing. He joined his daughter and the 
young man. 

"A lovely evening. Couldn't be better. It was worth waiting 
for." He referred to the fact that the Sanctification of the New 
Moon had been postponed three successive nights on account 
of overcast skies. 

Deborah was glad Nachman did not repeat with clumsy gal- 
lantry that it w as a lovely evening, for she would have laughed 
and then everyone would have been angry at her. It was better 
that he stood before her quite humbly, his ready flow of high 
sounding words now sticking to his palate. Her parents were 
being particularly crass. Her father, pushing, pushing. And her 
mother's eyes growing fond whenever she looked at Nachman, 
she could see her calculating the merit such a pious son-in-law 
would bring. She could see their expressions turn to horror if 
she should choose to laugh in the tongue-tied scholar's face. Yet 
what right had Joseph to sneer, standing there with a book in 
his hand, a German book on the science of chemistry that he 
had brought with him from the university? It made her want to 
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say something to the young man, if only to provoke her brother. 
But even as she smiled at Nachman and asked him of his studies, 
a plan came to her that would set all of them at odds. 

When the men got ready to walk to the river where the sanc- 
tification ceremony was to take place, Deborah ran into the 
other room for her coat. It had become a custom for many of 
the more modern young women to walk with the boys at the 
time of the new moon to the banks of the river and there leave 
them, but this was considered bold, unladylike and the result 
of American novels. However, although she had her coat on and 
her intention was plain, no one opposed her. Joseph could not, 
for she was asserting the Rights of Women. Her father was 
openly delighted and from her mother's expression she knew 
she had begun to plan what they would eat at the wedding. The 
grandfather as usual didn't know what was going on, and of the 
students one was pleased but troubled, and the other troubled. 

Deborah walked over and picked up the book her brother had 
laid down. The merchant guest complimented his hostess, while 
Berin shepherded out his eldest son who he was determined 
should have an edifying evening to counteract the loose ways of 
the university, where he had heard there was little but card 
playing and dangerous talk. 

Johanan gave his thanks to the mother for the feast and 
Nachman quoted the three-fold foundation of the world 
sacred study, sacred service, and deeds of charity, "especially," 
he added for Johanan's sake, "for an orphan. For an orphan the 
reward is double." Johanan walked away. Nachman also left. 
Deborah counted to herself to give them time to separate in the 
street, then she too ran down the steps. Her mother went to 
the window. From another window Feigel and Zelde also 
watched. They saw her run lightly to Nachman? No, cursed 
be my eyes for beholding it across the street to the ragged 
charity student. 

Johanan did not look at her, he did not alter his pace, he 
acted as though she were merely going in his general direction. 

"Don't walk so fast," she said. 
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"But I will be late." 

"Oh. I thought perhaps you are too much a saint to be seen 
on the streets with a young girl." 

"If I were a saint it would not matter whom I was seen with, 
or that you were seen with me." He smiled, but almost imme- 
diately his face became concerned. 

Deborah smiled too. "I suppose a saint has to deny he's a 
saint. Otherwise he wouldn't be one. But that's a pose, Johanan. 
What do you think of yourself in your heart? The everlasting 
study, the endless prayers, the long fasts, why do you do it? 
Nachman does it because it's a good living being attached to a 
Wonder Worker, but your teacher is an obscure old man. Why 
do you do it?" 

"Do I understand you, either? Why, for instance, are you 
walking here with me?" 

"Perhaps I like your company." 

"That would be nice." 

"But you don't believe it?" 

"I don't know." 

She laughed outright. "How could you when I don't know 
myself!" 

They walked in silence. The thaw had set in and it was wet 
under foot. "You will never be," she said suddenly, "that pic- 
ture of yourself that you hold in your inmost mind." 

"What do you know of that?" 

"I know that you are young and that there are young, new 
thoughts in the world." 

"It is because the books are not open to you that you say 
that." And he explained, "There are no new thoughts. All 
thoughts and all knowledge are written in the five books. It is 
true that there are undiscovered meanings and it is over these 
the scholars ponder." 

"My brother Joseph has been away, and he has come back 
with many new ideas, ideas that do not exist in the five books." 

"They may not exist in the form in which your brother 
understands them, but they are there." 



She glanced sideways at him. "I should leave you alone in 
your beautiful certainty. But I can't. I want to set your thoughts 
spinning, shake your world, break your faith. Why do I want 
to do this to you? I don't know. Perhaps the new thoughts have 
no more truth in them than the old, but they have logic and 
order and they will destroy you, and perhaps the Lord, blessed 
be He, will destroy me too. I would rather be destroyed than 
married." 

"I have no mother," Johanan said, "I have no sister. But I 
think that a young girl shouldn't talk so wildly." 

"The new thoughts say I am not a young girl, but a person. 
And a person may talk as wildly as he thinks oh, if you knew 
what I think sometimes, if you knew!" 

They had come in sight of the river. It could not be seen but 
only heard. "We are almost there." Johanan spoke with relief. 

"Then take this book." 

"No." 

"It's a German book of the sciences, it's about mathematics 
and the chemistry of things. See," she riffled the pages, "all these 
symbols, look. Each one is an abbreviation of a thought you 
know nothing about. Otherwise, why are you afraid to take the 
book? If you think you have read all this before in the Talmud 
under a different formula, what are you afraid of?" 

"Give me the book then. I will read it and give you my 
opinion according to the Laws." 

They had stopped walking. "I thought at the supper table, 
Johanan, I thought " 

"Yes?" 

"You spoke well. And that Nachman is an idiot!" 



". . . They are glad and rejoice to do the will of their Master, 
the truthful Worker whose work is truth, who bade the moon 
renew itself, a crown of glory . . ." 

Johanan chanted the words with care, determined not to let 
their familiarity rob them of their significance. In particular he 
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would not allow the disturbing emotions that had afflicted him 
before the beginning of the ceremony to intrude here. Then, 
when the old men and the young men and the boys were still 
assembling in the open field while the cold winter night seemed 
to sharpen every sound the forceful rasp of boots on the snow, 
the decisive crack of a frozen branch, the clear voice of the river 
he alone was out of tune with the whole universe gathered to 
do honor to the Lord for making the lesser light to shine by 
night. He was not clear, he was not decided the sounds in his 
head were soft and confused: a girl's laughter, a girl's voice 
speaking things of no importance. It was terrible that he 
couldn't get rid of these sounds. He would have to arrange for 
his marriage so that things like this would not trouble him any 
more. 

Which one of the sages had advised the pious to marry 
young that their studies be not diverted by worldly thoughts? 
That was just it. Tonight he could not remember which one of 
the sages it was. He ran over twenty names in a flash. No, it was 
none of those. She had looked at him boldly when she spoke. 
Her eyes were pools, but who knew what lay at the bottom of 
them? The book she had given him. For what purpose? "And 
Nachman, he is an idiot!" Why had his heart leaped? It was 
true, of course; Nachman was an idiot. But what had that to do 
with him? He would get married immediately. It could be 
arranged, undoubtedly to another orphan. To unite two or- 
phans is to sanctify the Name. What had he to do with a rich 
man's daughter? He could as easily touch the moon. No, that 
was wrong not being able to touch the moon could not be 
symbolic of that. "As I dance toward thee y but cannot touch 
thee, so shall none of my evil-inclined enemies be able to touch 
me." Why did this part of the ceremony connect itself in his 
mind with her? Did it mean that he thought of her as an "evil- 
inclined enemy"? Yes, that was it. She was an enemy. Not evil- 
inclined but simply a young girl, whose beauty was an enemy to 
the beauty of the Law, her light ways an enemy to study, her 
low laughter an enemy to corrupt his singlemindedness. 
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He fastened his eyes on the crescent moon and tried to drown 
his thoughts in its pure light. 

". . . Blessed art thou, O Lord, who renewest the months." 

Here the congregation generally paused for a moment before 
reciting the hundred and twenty-first psalm, turned their pock- 
ets inside out and shook out of the corners of their garments 
any evil spirits or envious thoughts that lay hidden there. But 
this night the order of the ritual was abruptly broken. To the 
consternation of all, the old man Rabbi Gamaliel leaped fantas- 
tically and suddenly into the air and cried out in an extraordi- 
narily loud and piercing voice, "David, King of Israel, yet lives 
and endures!" Once more he jumped unbelievably into the air, 
his arms reaching out as if he would seize the moon, and cried, 
"David, King of Israel, yet lives and endures!" As he landed, he 
turned and smiled benignly on the astonished company and re- 
peated, this time in a conversational and matter-of-fact way, 
"David, King of Israel, yet lives and endures!" 

The Wonder Worker stepped out of his place and coming up 
behind Gamaliel smiled also and signed to the rest not to be 
perturbed. Then linking arms with Gamaliel in the friendliest 
way, he began to recite the psalm in a confident voice. Little by 
little the others joined in. Last of the stragglers was Johanan 
who had not missed the patronizing way the Wonder Worker 
had smoothed over the situation and taken charge of his teacher. 
True, it was nothing you could openly take exception to. The 
Wonder Worker always treated Rabbi Gamaliel with exagger- 
ated, almost mocking respect, and even his action tonight could 
be said to be courteous. But the very tolerance of his smile and 
that significant gesture of the hand meant "It is nothing. The 
old man has finally lost his wits." And this was a lie. Gamaliel 
was the only true thinker there; if he chose to leap and call on 
King David, it was a matter of importance, of greater impor- 
tance perhaps than the entire ceremony. That by waving his 
hand the Wonder Worker could make it a matter for contemp- 
tuous smiles infuriated Johanan and he wished he could leave 
his place and say a word of comfort to his master. But when he 
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looked over at the old man and saw the joy on his face as he 
chanted "The Lord is thy guardian; the Lord is thy shade upon 
thy right hand . . ." he knew Gamaliel needed no comfort. He 
was alone with the Lord, and the sun would not smite him by 
day, nor the moon by night. 

"Peace be to you." 

"And to you, peace." 

Everyone strove to shake hands with everyone else. 

"Good luck to us and to all Israel/' 

"Good luck!" 

"Good luck!" 

The Wonder Worker, surrounded by a ring of the curious, 
was questioning Gamaliel. "That phrase you interpolated, hon- 
ored father, is that not from the liturgy of the Portuguese Jews?" 

Gamaliel nodded abstractedly. 

The Wonder Worker addressed the others. "They do indeed 
speak that phrase when they worship in Portugal." He asked 
Gamaliel politely, "But is it to be repeated three times or only 
once?" 

Johanan saw that his teacher had become lost in his own 
thoughts and failed to hear the question, and he determined to 
answer for him. 

"Most excellent Saint," he said to the Wonder Worker, "what 
my honored teacher said was excellent and for our instruction, 
and the commentaries say that what is excellent may be re- 
peated, and what is for the instruction of students should be 
repeated. Therefore he repeated it." 

Johanan could see that the Wonder Worker was nettled at 
being included in "students" by implication, and he was pleased 
even though he knew it was something Gamaliel himself would 
not have done. 

The "most excellent Saint" did not lose his saintly calm, but 
when he replied his tone was a shade brisker. "The Portuguese 
and Spanish Jews suffered greatly and had to worship in secret. 
In their misery they fixed their hopes on false messiahs who led 
them to destruction and abomination. Therefore they brought 
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the phrase, 'King David lives and endures/ which signifies mes- 
sianic hopes, into disrepute." 

Johanan was about to plunge into a reckless rejoinder when 
Gamaliel raised his head and said thoughtfully, "There have 
been many false messiahs, may they be remembered for our 
correction, but it is also true that when Messiah himself comes, 
he will be called a false messiah." 

With that he said, "Peace be to you," to the Wonder Worker, 
everyone shook hands all around again, and as the moon slipped 
into a cloud they departed for home. 

Gamaliel took the footpath that went along the river. He 
alone in the community did not believe in the evil spirits that 
sat there at night and dabbled their unclean hoofs in the water. 
His student followed him. 

"This Wonder Worker " Johanan began indignantly. 

"Yes, I too was thinking of him. It is good for the leader of 
the community to be a man of erudition and know the customs 
and history of the world. May God extend his days." 

"Don't you see that this parade of erudition is just to cloak 
insults and mockery?" Johanan burst forth angrily. 

The rabbi looked away, down at the river. Its unquiet surface 
was still muttering commentaries and interpretations to the 
rocks. 

"He practically said every question was as if he had stabbed 
you, my father." 

"The Rabbi of Kotsk taught us, do not hate the Jew who has 
wronged you. He has offended you through the evil elements 
within him, but it may be that his good elements are greater 
than the good within yourself." 

"But" 

"Look," Gamaliel said, a provoking smile on his lips, "many 
times you have seen a baby strike himself with his own hand. 
And then he is very angry at the hand and beats it and spanks it 
and adds to his own pain. But a grown man does not act in that 
way. Now pay heed to the analogy," and he adopted the lec- 
turer's manner as if the youth before him were a whole room 
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full of students. "It is the same when your neighbor, whose 
soul is one with your soul, does you harm. If you would retali- 
ate, you only add to your own hurt." Gamaliel regarded him 
thoughtfully. "But I shouldn't lecture you. You alone tonight 
understood why I spoke and proclaimed King David/' 

"No, my master/' Johanan said softly, with shame, "I didn't 
understand." 

"And how should you?" Gamaliel came quickly to his de- 
fense. "I never told you. I have become doddering in my old 
age. How are you to understand when I have failed to tell you? 
But I will explain it now. Come, sit down by the river. It is 
quiet at night and we can think, and there need be no hurry." 

The boy obeyed him and together they waited until thought 
found the words it needed. 

"There is an old legend," the rabbi began, "that King David 
the son of Jesse has never died but lies waiting in his tomb, 
waiting for the day when from his seed shall spring Messiah as 
a tree planted by the rivers of water. All my waking life I have 
studied to discover when Messiah will come, and in all my 
dreams I believed I could hasten his coming. This day the way 
was shown me; the Holy One of Israel, blessed be His Name in 
all the lands, put the key in my hands that will unlock the gates 
and open the barred door. Therefore I danced and sang and 
proclaimed King David lives and waits. For his waiting will be 
short. For he will rise up and throw off the grave clothes and 
break forth from the tomb. For the Anointed will enter Jeru- 
salem and David King of Israel will be there to greet him." In 
his joy the old man had drifted into a chanting that was almost 
song; he had abandoned the vernacular and spoke in archaic 
Biblical Hebrew. The student listened, his longing a prayer, his 
joy approaching pain. 

"But why, why didn't you explain it there to them?" 

"To them?" Sincere amazement filled the rabbi's voice. 

"Yes, yes, I understand," Johanan shouted. "As it says in the 
tractate on Passover, Rabbi Hiya taught if one studies the 
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Holy Word before an ignoramus, it is as if he mated with his 
wife in front of him." 

"True," Gamaliel said gravely, and then chuckled. "I sup- 
pose I should be grateful you didn't tell the Wonder Worker 
that as well." He rose. The moon was hidden. It was pitch dark. 
Yet they knew the way well and saved the candles in their 
pockets for when they would reach the town. 

Gamaliel spoke as if to himself. "All Kabbala rests on the 
Book of Splendor which they say is the work of the son of 
Yochai. I have studied the Writings of the Lion, the Tree of 
Life, the Introduction to the Book of Creation, the Paths of the 
Upright, books and writings without number, but today I have 
come in sight of the end." He grasped Johanan's shoulder in the 
dark. "I know that the time of the Coming is at hand. Messiah 
comes. His hour is come. He comes through the world, un- 
known to those he passes. Do you understand? The time of 
waiting is past. King David stirs in his tomb. The circle closes. 
The vessels that were broken in the day of creation are restored. 
He comes, he comes with justice in his hand and understanding 
on his brow. This year, the year five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six from the creation of the world, he comes." 

They had arrived at the streets, yet Johanan dared not light 
the candle. 

But the spell was broken when after a long silence Gamaliel 
added in a troubled pleading voice, a human voice quite unlike 
the one that had spoken through him before: "Yet he does not 
come. I dimly see that there is an obstacle. I know he is here. 
Yet he does not manifest himself." He sighed. "I will return to 
the books. I must resolve the contradiction." 

It seemed to Johanan that the world of men was crushing his 
teacher. On the bank of the river he had been a prophet, on 
the street he was an old man. Johanan struck a match and lit the 
candle. "Be careful, my teacher," he said, guiding him. 

The student slept uneasily that night. He lay in his corner 
on the floor and tried not to turn too often so the rustling of 
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the straw mattress would not disturb the rabbi and his wife. He 
pressed his palms against his eyes to shut out the dreams and 
visions that pursued him. Messiah on his white horse, King 
David starting up from the grave, the old man straining toward 
the moon, the girl's face close to his own and enormously mag- 
nified, pages turning in a book of sinister spells. 

Waking, he felt that perhaps he would rest easier if the 
German book were not under his pillow. He took it out and 
slid it under the pile of his clothing on the floor, and then 
thinking better of it, got up quietly and went into the kitchen 
looking for a place to hide it. His head was not quite clear of 
dreams for he seemed to hear Deborah's voice challenging him. 
He closed the door, lit a candle-end, and stuck it in the hollowed 
brick holder. 

In the shifting light he examined the chemistry book, trans- 
lating most of the German by means of Yiddish cognates and 
supplying the meaning of the rest by guess. It made absolutely 
no sense. That is, he could understand individual words and 
even some sentences, but when they were put together it all 
seemed impossible, a monstrous joke. But a master is bound to 
rehearse a lesson to his pupil four times. At this moment he was 
both master and pupil and he reviewed the first pages four 
times. There were elements and compounds, and iron and sul- 
phur made a mixture but iron sulphide was a compound; hydro- 
gen was a gas and oxygen was a gas but the compound of the 
two was water, H 2 O. He scrutinized this last with complete 
puzzlement. There was the German word Wasser. No doubt 
about it, it meant water. But what could such a simple and 
easily understood substance as water be doing among those 
mysterious demons, hydrogen and oxygen, the only clue to 
whose infernal nature was that they were gaseous vapors, and 
therefore fiends of the intermediate order. The only solution 
possible was that in German Wasser had another more obscure 
meaning. He read on. No, it definitely was liquid water the 
author referred to, for here were the familiar words for ice and 
steam and the rather elementary fact that they too were water. 
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This encouraged him. Amid the bewildering impossibilities, 
here was clear if somewhat uninspired sense. Perhaps there was 
a way to reconcile the rest. Are we not commanded to revere 
the memory of Hananiah the son of Hiskiyah: if not for him 
the book of the prophet Ezekiel would have been suppressed 
because of the contradictions it offers to the words of the Law. 
But by the help of three hundred bottles of oil which were 
brought into an upper chamber, he was able to prolong his 
studies until he succeeded in reconciling all the discrepancies. 
Johanan had only an inch and a half of candle and he envied 
the sage the light from his three hundred bottles of oil, but he 
nurtured the failing flame, shielded it with his hand and fed it 
with drippings while he bent lower and lower over the text and 
strove to reconcile discrepancies. 

When the flame died he had progressed only into confusion. 
He felt his way back to his mattress. He knew now that Deborah 
had been laughing at him. This book was the mockery of a sor- 
cerer. The Lord's gifts of air and water were turned into the 
playthings of spirits, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen. The very 
smoke that ascended from fire to heaven was collected and 
weighed in defiance of the injunction. That he had considered 
it seriously for an hour was in itself a desecration. Far better 
had he stood all night and meditated on his teacher's prophecies 
of Messiah. Johanan shifted painfully on the hard floor. For he 
could not comprehend these either. He prayed for enlighten- 
ment. He prayed to understand. His teacher had warned him in 
the words of the ancients, "Truth is heavy, therefore few care to 
carry it." But that was what he wanted. Let truth be granted 
to him. 

He fell asleep and dreamed that he was in a bygone talmudi- 
cal academy. And the question was asked, "Why is man born 
with hands clenched, but has his hands wide open in death?" 

And the answer was, "On entering the world, man desires to 
grasp everything; but when leaving it he takes nothing away/' 
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IV 



T 

JLHE REGION OF THE SYNAGOGUE WAS DESERTED 
at night for that was the time the dead returned for their devo- 
tions. Late passersby hearing sounds within would call upon the 
Almighty and hasten their steps. Even now, recalling his child- 
hood terrors, Joseph wished they could find a better place to 
meet. He opened the door and felt his way through the black- 
ness of the downstairs chamber to the steps. Strange sounds came 
from the women's balcony, a shout of laughter, a muffled curse. 
Joseph lifted the curtain and was immediately greeted on all 
sides. At first the eye jumped around unable to take in the con- 
fusion, but it soon ordered things and placed the activity about 
three overturned lecterns. There were the inevitable games of 
okeh and sixty-six, and in one corner the cards were dealt for 
turtle-myrtle. At the university where Joseph had come from, 
card-playing was taken as a matter of course, but here it was still 
associated with apostasy, atheism and mixed dancing, and must 
be engaged in in secrecy. Joseph himself played as furiously and 
feverishly as the rest, but it was early yet and having just en- 
tered he was able to take in the intensity and passion of the 
players with scornful good-nature. 

Schmelke pulled him into a group. Moshe lay stretched on 
the floor, his coat under his head. He was speaking of the police 
a dangerous topic. The room buzzed with dangerous topics. 
It was the fashion. Reuben was in the room, not playing, merely 
watching. He greeted him but made no move in Joseph's direc- 
tion. Joseph modeled his own action upon this hint. None o 
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the others were present. He ignored Reuben. Moshe was a kept 
son-in-law, with nothing to do but read in the holy books when- 
ever his father-in-law was around. Fortunately for Moshe the 
father-in-law traveled a good deal and Moshe was able to spend 
his time in more congenial company. They were laughing now 
over his story of old Rabbi Gamaliel. It seems that a whisper 
was circulating to the effect that a certain son-in-law, let him be 
nameless, was in the habit of spending the entire night at cards. 
The rabbi, when this whisper reached him, considered it care- 
fully and then said that perhaps it was this young man's inten- 
tion to accustom himself to remaining awake all night, and once 
he was able to do that, his next step would undoubtedly be to 
devote the long nights to holy prayer and divine service. 

Joseph laughed and turned away. A voice boomed in his ear, 
"Assimilate! What does it mean? To eat, of course. So you want 
to assimilate, you want to be eaten up and there's the end of 
you." 

A thin young man in the green uniform of the Czar played 
morosely, winning hand after hand of okeh. He was extremely 
emaciated; for two months he had lived on nothing but salt 
water and herring, hoping to be rejected. At the stove they 
roasted potatoes, the talk was geared to a low key. "The trains 
keep rolling, and the only passengers are those under guard. 
The question is, can they deport the whole population? I tell 
you the prisons have become the true seats of learning. There 
are books to be found there you can't get at the universities." 
Grouped around the potatoes were Anarchists, Nihilists, Social 
Democrats, members of the Jewish Socialist Bund, the Polish 
Socialist party, and the Nationalist Marxist Navardniks. 

There was much talk of America, of Switzerland, and the 
Argentine. There was comment too of holes in the ranks, of 
recent absentees from these sessions. Isaac had been set up by 
his father in business, Mendel hastily married, Yekuthiel sent 
away to school. Parents were anxious, there was consumption as 
well as learning in the academy of the prisons, there were sui- 
cides and deaths. Still the names of LaSalle, Bebel, Kropotkin, 
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Plekhanov and Jaures could not be kept from the lips of the 
young. The constitutional rights granted a year earlier had been 
stricken from the record in St. Petersburg, but the taste of lib- 
erty was not so easily expunged. 

"Ussishkin," spoke out a young man in a satin coat and a fur 
hat with the family pattern on it, a sign of betrothal, "Ussishkin 
claims that revolution will settle nothing for the Jews. He is in 
Petersburg now urging unity behind the idea of a Palestinian 
homeland. And say, have any of you read Ahad Ha'am on the 
subject? He is priceless, words simply flow from his pen, no 
effort at all I'm told." 

This initiated the debate that took place almost nightly in 
the women's section of the synagogue, the battle of Hebrew 
versus Yiddish. 

"Yiddish," Schmelke exclaimed in voluble Yiddish, "what is 
it? The language of our degradation, a bastard German, odds 
and ends of Hebrew, with bits and pieces of Russian, and me- 
mentos from every other country we have been kicked through." 

"Nevertheless," in his excitement Nathan grabbed hold of his 
jacket, "it is a living language. Hebrew is calcified. Leave it to 
the Talmudic students. Would the Catholics resurrect Latin 
to speak it in their homes, to give and receive change, to sell 
cabbages in it? No, Hebrew is old, let it die and let us look to 
the new." 

"But what of the poetry of Hebrew, its sonorous beauty? It 
was to words of Hebrew that the world was created." 

"That only proves how dead it is. Now only God speaks it." 
Schmelke was shouted down. "Today Hebrew is the language 
of dreamers, of Zionists, a black year on them, for they are 
splitting the ranks of labor." 

"There is such a thing as being pro-Zion and pro-labor. My 
cousin " 

"Leave your cousin, a wild dream on him, out of this." 

All factions were represented here, the subject gathered 
momentum, the room became heated. Schmelke's paper collar 
was wet and he had to throw it away. 
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Reuben took this opportunity to join Joseph. "Are you going 
to play tonight?" 

"Yes, why not?" 

"All right, but I want to speak to you." 

Reuben walked toward the door and Joseph followed him. 
He crept down the rickety stairs after him and with his hands 
against the wall groped his way toward the benches at the back. 
Reuben was standing still, he could barely perceive his outline, 
a dark mass against a shadow-filled room. "They won't miss us, 
not if we're quick." Reuben's voice came softly. Joseph could 
feel warm breath against his face. 

"Is there news?" 

"Yes. The Spark can you hear me, Joseph?" 

"Yes." 

"The Spark will reveal his identity at the next meeting and 
give us the exact date of the Exodus." 

Joseph's heart seemed to have been cut from its moorings. 
"You had word?" 

Reuben brushed this aside. "What about the weaver?" 

"Saul? I say yes. He's completely loyal." 

"To you. But what about the Exodus, the whole idea?" 

"I tell you, yes. I've sounded him out. Now the strike is lost 
he has no other hope. Back to a seventeen-hour day, on one of 
which he will cough out his life at the loom." 

"That's another point. Will he be able to hold up physically?" 

"Who knows? I say give him the chance." 

Reuben hesitated. Joseph could not see his gesture there in 
the dark. "I want to see him," Reuben said. 

"I'll take you there tonight." 

"Where?" 

"The factory. He leaves the alley door open for me. He sleeps 
there in the factory. On what they pay him he can't sleep any- 
where else." 

"We'll go upstairs and play an hour or so. We shouldn't leave 
too early." 

Back in the women's curtained and partitioned section the 
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conversation had turned to Dov Breckenvold. There was a 
rumor that the boxmaker had committed suicide in prison. Who 
was the "agitator** Dov had harbored? Was there a stranger 
hiding in their town, or was it someone they all knew one of 
themselves most likely. The room was filled with covert and 
speculative glances. 

Reuben and Joseph were dealt in at sixty-six. Joseph held 
good cards, but Reuben seemed to have no luck. Benjamin 
Robitz told them that the prostitutes were all in the pay of the 
police. 

"You must know a door or two in this town," Reuben kidded 
him. 

Abruptly behind them the conversation changed. No one 
turned but everyone felt it. Moshe muttered, "The half-Jew," 
and in a loud voice began what seemed to be an answer al- 
though there had been no question. 



Meir was completely cognizant of the changed tenor of the 
talk and well aware that it was himself who caused it. This was 
his boast and his pride. His own talk was very free, but then he 
seemed to be able to afford it. He had never yet disappeared off 
the streets, or been snatched from his home into custody. And 
yet he spoke out more than the rest. Perhaps that in itself caused 
the suspicion, that and the fact that he stopped being a letter 
writer. That is, he hadn't officially stopped, but no one could 
remember when he had written a Russian letter, and yet he 
lived as well as before, his watch did not go to the pawn shop 
or any of his rings. But Meir did not mind what people said or 
what they thought. And that was his pride too. Besides which it 
was a shrewd way to play it. For when people were at odds, 
when wives quarreled, when someone got the better of someone 
else in love, in business, it didn't matter whenever one was in 
a bitter frame of mind, he knew where to take his grievances. 
Meir always listened. He had a knack for detail and a retentive 
memory. Of course no one knew for sure, and that was part of 
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the finesse with which he worked, for no one reproached himself 
afterwards. If the Polish police saw fit to look into a rival's 
conduct, well, that was from God. 

Meir's work brought him a certain amount of satisfaction, for 
he hated both the Jews who raised him and the Gentiles who 
employed him, just as he hated equally and quite impartially 
the Cossack from whose seed he sprung, and the Jewish candle- 
maker's daughter who was seduced, bore him, and was carried 
off by typhus before he had a clear enough memory of her to 
do more than curse her name. He had spent many years sleeping 
under other people's stoves, eating their leavings, occasionally 
being reminded of the provision in the book of Deuteronomy 
that "a bastard shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord, even to his tenth generation." Meir had periodically been 
forced to school by some pious soul or other, but in school he 
learned the same lesson as in life the poor get the cane, the rich 
carry one. 

He carried one now, although of course he was not rich. The 
Russian officials, may his troubles descend on their heads, were 
not generous masters. Still it was a living, and as the saying 
went, to gain a livelihood is as difficult as dividing the Red Sea, 
it is more difficult than redemption and twice as difficult as 
childbirth. But the job tonight should not be too difficult. 
These young men so eager to appear sophisticated were actually 
little more than school children. He should find guileless reac- 
tions here, impetuosity and a desire to show off. He counted 
heavily on these factors, as he had little to go on. For all he 
knew the whole thing was a wild goose chase. Still he had two 
words Spark and Exodus. He meant to try them out. 

Meir wandered from group to group. He knew them all, yet 
one of them he did not know the Spark. He twitted the bride- 
groom, he spoke to Schmelke of the strong workers' movement 
in Lithuania, to the sullen draftee in the green uniform he 
offered a sure way of getting ulcers. And all the time he watched 
and was watched. Not yet, not yet, he worked slowly. Back- 
ground was important he asked after aunts and cousins, until 
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each was placed in the proper setting. What of the students who 
had been away? Everyone knew what the universities were. His 
eyes came to rest on Joseph and his friend, back for the mid- 
term vacation. Intellectuals, eager idealists, discontented with 
this small town after the city. Anxious to change, reform. It fit. 
Or seemed to fit. Now was the time to exercise care. Joseph 
Berin was the son of a rich man. Besides, he remembered . . . 
yes, he was quite certain Joseph had not been in town during 
the strike either. Too bad, too bad, it had all slid into place so 
nicely, perhaps there was still something It seemed to him 
that other students had been in Tolne some weeks earlier. 
Where had Joseph He must inquire. He must verify this. 
Yes, there was a possibility here. . . . Meir called for a hand in 
the game. 

Reuben dealt him in. Meir began complaining. What it was 
to be a bachelor! Here with Passover coming he would have to 
do his own housecleaning. Hunt through his room himself to 
rid every corner of stray crumbs of unleavened bread. "To 
think," Meir made a wry comic face, "that I must break my 
back because three thousand years ago the Jewish people partici- 
pated in an exodus." At the word Joseph's eyes flashed to his 
face and as quickly to Reuben's. From Reuben there was no 
sign. "But," Meir continued, "I am as good a Jew as the next, 
neither a scholar nor learned, but I believe in keeping alive 
the spark of tradition." This time Joseph was prepared, there 
was no reaction. 

There are times when no reaction is the most significant 
reaction. Meir knew that they forced themselves to sit on. He 
knew that each jocund remark was prepared beforehand from 
churned depths of fear and uncertainty. He felt the control that 
guided them, allowing their minds to function within the limits 
of a game while panic clawed the periphery of their thoughts. 
A half hour passed, a decent length of time. Most people under 
pressure thought so, Joseph thought so too he stood up. What 
was there about thirty minutes, a round figure chosen spontane- 
ously during which to force endurance? Sufficient time for the 
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connection between the telling words and the telling action to 
be lost? Curious. Meir almost smiled as Joseph, carelessly pock- 
eting his winnings, said goodnight to him and Reuben. He was 
sure they had meant to leave together. He, too, would play the 
half-hour game. He was interested in Reuben, extremely inter- 
ested in him, the boy was practiced. However, the thirty minutes 
would not be lost the cards were falling well. 



The trembling flames of the gas lamps were reflected in the 
puddles of the street. Up ahead giant storm lanterns swung from 
a mired wagon. Reuben had sat on long after the half-Jew left. 
It pleased him to think of him huddled sodden and damp in 
some doorway. He turned off the main street; if anyone cared 
to follow him, let them. With grim humor he led the way, 
fording drainage ditches and floating piles of refuse, sinking 
into the mud of back alleys that twisted and turned, slipping on 
boards and planks. A fine drizzle collected on his collar, fell on 
his face, it would not rain actual drops. Past cellars and shops, 
he circled in now toward his objective. The damp had not 
succeeded in settling the thick dust of cotton and wool that 
wrapped the vicinity of the factory and softened the outlines of 
its bleak walls. Since the strike the police walked in pairs here. 
Reuben ran in close under the building where the shadows were 
heavy. He tried the alley door, locked. He walked in the wake 
of the two policemen, thirty feet behind them, warily, silently. 
A cellar door down a flight of stairs lie opened it and slipped 
in. 

The doorway had not framed him for more than a moment. 
He stood in the dark to one side. He screwed his eyes tightly 
shut trying to induce a denser blackness than that which filled 
the cellar. He moved forward groping for the stairs. He stum- 
bled against a pile of crates. His vision beginning to adjust, he 
located the stairs, pushed against another door and found him- 
self in an immense room with row after row of covered ma- 
chines. He walked on, the washing, the bleaching, the dyeing 
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departments. The chemical smells of the dyes, the evil smell of 
steam and the dust of rags mingled and choked him. His cough 
sounded through the still rooms and from somewhere echoed 
back. No, what sounded back was a series of coughs he turned 
in their direction. In a corner of the wing, protected from de- 
tection by the bulky forms of the looms, a lamp was set. Two 
figures were hunched before it. 

"Is it you?" Joseph's voice, breaking with strain. 

Reuben could see their faces now and the appearance of the 
weaver shocked him. The elongated wavering flame showed him 
a frame wasted until its very structure seemed apparent. He slept 
as he worked, in his underwear and trousers, his skull cap 
pushed back on his lank unkempt hair. But it was the face that 
hurt, that made you ashamed. Each line imposed on the drawn, 
pallid surface was a reproach, for what had put so many gashes 
there in only twenty years? Joseph had not told him how sick 
the man was. 

"Well, have you discussed it with him?" Reuben asked. 

"Yes, he's enthusiastic/' 

Enthusiastic certainly did not describe Saul. He was tired, 
deathly tired, and he was sick. He had warmed himself all week 
at Joseph's fire, the embers of his hopelessness glowing momen- 
tarily at the other's words. But it required effort and his efforts 
were spent. 

He began to talk to Reuben without waiting for an introduc- 
tion. During work you couldn't talk, the hum of the great 
machines made that impossible. Besides there was the foreman, 
up and down the aisles, faster, more, no good, there's sweat 
fallen on the cloth and at the same time stealing bolts of 
material for reselling and making accomplices of the workers, 
forcing them to wet their thread to increase the weight. No, 
there was no time for talking even if you could be heard above 
the din, but the thing lived with him, he slept with it at night 
and when Joseph came, he had wakened him from it. He had 
told Joseph once, but perhaps the other would like to hear. It 
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was a compulsion. He had to talk even though sweat started 
with the words. 

"I sleep here all the time," he told Reuben, "no one knows it, 
I leave with the others, but Eleazer the janitor lets me back in. 
Then he locks up again. The little I pay Eleazer is less than a 
lodging would be. Now it is more to leave it unlocked for 
Joseph, the chances are greater that it will be discovered, but 
Joseph pays that. Before the strike, and while it was going on, 
Eleazer always locked up again. That's how it happened to me. 
Eleazer forgot, in the excitement he just forgot. The strike 
lasted nine days. Can you imagine nine days locked in here 
with no food except what was to have been my supper? And on 
the third day they started the fire, I smelled it and I knew right 
away what they were going to do. Joseph tells me not to think 
of it. But I do all the time. Eleazer told me that he did remem- 
ber me later, but by that time the soldiers were there, and who 
could get near the place?" 

Reuben looked across at Joseph. Was this shaken, demoralized 
remnant of mankind his idea of suitable material? 

Joseph had chafed through the recital. If the outburst could 
be glossed over there was still hope of presenting his protg in 
a more advantageous light. 

"Saul was put to work as an apprentice weaver when he was 
nine years old." 

"Yes, I and my brother. We were allowed only to card the 
thread. No one would teach us the secrets of weaving, we were 
beaten for pulling our stools close and trying to memorize the 
motions of the master weavers." 

Joseph was impatient. "What it adds up to, Saul, is that you 
are aware of the Jews' situation, you know that it cannot be 
ameliorated." 

"When my brother died, I had always looked to him, he was 
the elder, when he died " 

"His brother David," Joseph supplied. 

"Joseph was my brother's friend. He asked his father, Mr. 
Berin, to speak to people here at the factory, even to Mr. Sala- 
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monowitsch himself. They allowed my brother to rest for a 
week, but when he came back to work his strength was gone. 
The next day he died at the loom." 

"Then you understood?" Reuben probed. 

"Then I understood nothing." Saul's voice wavered. "I 
prayed man to understand God and God to understand man. 
The others talked to me, the others here in the factory. They 
told me in Lodz they had a twelve-hour day. I thought in Lodz 
my brother need not have died. So I joined the others, we drew 
up terms, a fourteen-hour day, pay shall not be delayed, em- 
ployers shall be forbidden to strike workers, workers shall not 
strike apprentices or apprentices seasonal workers. The time 
taken out at the hours of prayer shall be counted as working 
hours. Weavers must be given proper food, the fish shall not 
smell or the bread be mouldy, and the coffee shall have milk in 
it. We nominated one of us and he was sent out. 'Honored own- 
ers/ he called them, 'noble, high-born/ and to the police com- 
mission, 'my Lord and your highness' it did no good, thirty 
lashes with the nagaikas and exile. You know what happened 
then, the strike, the lockout. I told you about the fire and here 
I was on this same mat in this same room/' 

"You told us." Joseph glanced uneasily at Reuben, but he 
was not yet finished with his interrogation. 

"And since the strike failed you feel another solution is 
needed? You feel that solution is the migration to Israel?" 

There was scarcely any petroleum in the lamp; the flame be- 
came thin. Saul looked at his visitors in its uncertain light, first 
at one and then at the other. "You keep saying 'feel/ Is it neces- 
sary to feel? Does every man feel something? I feel my cough 
rising. I feel the cramps in my legs when I try to stand. I feel 
my hunger Is a man supposed to feel more? I am glad I no 
longer feel the pain I felt when my brother died. I am glad I 
no longer feel hope about getting better conditions." 

"Yes," Reuben said thoughtfully and his voice was surpris- 
ingly gentle, "a man is supposed to feel. That is what Joseph 
is asking you to do. He wants you to feel very strongly/' 
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"He does/' Joseph broke in. "We have discussed it thor- 
oughly. He believes in the rehabilitation of our homeland, he 
feels as strongly as you or I that the solution is Zion." 

Reuben answered him without taking his eyes from Saul. "He 
has just said, Joseph, that he does not feel strongly about any- 
thing." 

"Just because he's tired now." 

"When isn't he tired?" 

The poor weaver glanced from one to the other comprehend- 
ing it was himself and his fate they were discussing, yet tor 
timid to intervene. 

Reuben nodded. "Where is Joseph going?" he asked, 

"That's not fair, you're purposely confusing him." 

"Where is Joseph going?" Reuben asked again. 

Tears gathered in the weaver's eyes. "Most honored sir, most 
high-born " 

"Where?" 

The answer came in a reverent whisper. "To the land of our 
fathers, blessed be they, to the land of Israel home." 

Reuben smiled. Then he laughed, and the laugh echoed and 
reverberated in that immense room of silent machines. 

Joseph looked around in fright. "Stop it. Do you want them 
in on us?" 

Reuben clapped Joseph on the back and took Saul's hand. 
"Home," repeating the consumptive's word, "and he claims feel- 
ing has been drained from him. Oh, no, there's a wonderful 
reserve yet of suffering, of hope, of anguish. We accept it, Saul, 
those are the dues we require. That's right, we're going home, 
and God willing, we'll all live to see it. What have you told 
him, Joseph?" 

"Nothing. The Spark's instructions were " 

"Yes. But now there are certain things he should know." 

"Perhaps we had better wait until we have communicated 
with the Spark." 

"In this type of proceeding, I have his authorization. We are, 
Saul, a small band of active Zionists. We are not the armchair 
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variety, we are going to work the land. Our unit in Tolne is 
only part of a greater movement that has a group in every city 
and town throughout the Ukraine. Our movements here are 
correlated with those of other cities by someone called the 
Spark, who because of police activity against us has not as yet 
revealed his identity. But it was he who was chosen to represent 
the Zionists here in Tolne." 

"You don't know who he is?" Saul was astonished. 

"Who he is isn't important," Joseph said. "He was merely 
appointed to see that the effort is concerted, that at the proper 
time we meet others from other districts." 

"Messages from him appear on the east wall of the synagogue. 
Check daily and the time of the next meeting will be written 
there." 

"And that's the crucial meeting." Joseph's face was as vio- 
lently flushed with excitement as the weaver's with fever. "It 
will come sometime around the Passover holiday, because right 
from the beginning The Exodus has appeared again and again 
on the east wall." 

Reuben smiled in confirmation. "We will end our exile as 
our forefathers ended their slavery in Egypt. Who knows, per- 
haps this second exodus will have a Passover service of its own 
some day. It will be history and the schoolboys will make a face 
at having to learn it." 

"Out of mother Russia!" And Joseph added fervently, "May 
she choke on her own fat." 

"Yes," Reuben sighed, "she makes an unkind stepmother to 
Poles and Jews alike." 

The weaver had not followed their words but remained with 
a thought. "The old home, the home of kings. And of shepherds 
who became kings." 

"It will live again," Reuben said confidently, "for we are the 
prophets. And the shepherd boy will be king again, as will every 
man who works with his hands." 

Saul bowed his head and tears fell on his pallet. "Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, who has allowed a 
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poor weaver to reach this day, to hear these words and to share 
in this enterprise." 

This demonstration embarrassed Joseph, who said offhand- 
edly, "The east wall, Saul. Don't forget." 

Reuben shook hands with the weaver and his blessing fol- 
lowed them past the rows of draped machines. 

"I told you he's loyal, he's enthusiastic " 

"I hope he can stand the trip. Well, better to die in the open 
fields, his face toward the Land, than here knotting broken 
threads together." 

The smell of chemicals oppressed them as they groped their 
way between the dyeing vats. 

"Shall we leave separately?" Joseph asked in an undertone. 

"I don't think so. Meir certainly didn't follow me here." 

"God, Reuben, how did he get hold of the key words?" 

"If he had any doubt about those words, by the time you got 
through reacting, he didn't." 

"What did I do?" 

"You're on edge, Joseph." 

"I asked you what I did." 

"Never mind, it's not important now. What is essential is that 
things happen fast. We've grown too quickly, in some cases we 
didn't sift as thoroughly as we could have. Well, we've had our 
warning." 

"The half-Jew?" 

"The half-Jew." 

"We don't know that he works for the police." 

"No," Reuben agreed, "but do you doubt it?" 
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V 



HERE HAD ALL THE WOMEN SUDDENLY COME 

from? Besides aunts, nieces, cousins, aunts-by-marriage, nieces- 
by-marriage, and fourth cousins whom nobody could place but 
who had come to spend the Passover holidays with their wealthy 
relatives, there were neighbors who for the sake of a good deed 
and a little gossip saw to each detail of the ritual housecleaning. 
From the locked cupboard in the kitchen the beautiful set of 
Passover dishes was handed down. The silverware was immersed 
in great pots of boiling water, scoured and scrubbed, polished 
until each piece reflected like a mirrored surface. The everyday 
dishes were packed away and sacks of flour and other unclean 
objects sold to the Gentile farmer, temporarily and until after 
the holiday. Of course their possessions were never actually 
given into his hands, he merely received a bill of sale listing the 
undesirable objects, and for his trouble, a kopeck. It was custo- 
mary for the crown rabbi to draw up this deed, in fact it was 
necessary as both the Gentile and the women were illiterate, 
and in such a matter, who would trust the children? 

But the crown rabbi had not appeared and there was a great 
deal of wrangling as to what items to include. The Talmud says 
Median and Egyptian beer, why take a chance on Polish beer or 
even imported German beer out with it. And Edomite vine- 
gar? Vinegar is vinegar, get rid of it. The same goes for dyers' 
brew, cooks' starch and the paste of scribes. There was no brew 
in the house and the starch had been disposed of, but they took 
pleasure in tracking down the paste Sammy used for his scrap- 
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book. And what of women's ornaments? A discussion ensued 
over this as Deborah was polishing her long earrings with chalk 
and refused to give them up. The crown rabbi however arrived 
and ended the argument by remembering that Rabbi Eliezer 
said women's ornaments must also go. 

Deborah shrugged and went with her little brothers to the 
attic to bring down the cookie molds. They were very wonder- 
ful to the children, being in the shape of ducks, geese, and King 
David's star. The boys knew the importance of the role they 
played during this holiday and they could not be coaxed into a 
game of marbles or induced to cook mud in some quiet corner. 
They watched the unleavened bread go into the oven, they 
were on hand when the matzos and egg were rolled into balls, 
when the gingerbread was spiced and the fowl dressed. They 
stole handfuls of peeled almonds and dared each other to eat a 
spoon of horseradish. Everyone complained of them, the maids 
slapped them, their mother slapped them, their sister slapped 
them, but no one seriously expected or even wanted them to 
reform. They had their place in the bustle and they knew it. 
Tonight they would come into their own as they accompanied 
their father, each holding his candle, while they searched the 
house for crumbs of the forbidden bread, for everyone knew 
that demons rested on them. 

"Boil the molds first, Deborah," a great-aunt instructed. 
"Goodness, you'd think the child had been brought up a 
pagan/' 

And Deborah in turn screamed at Sammy for dropping his 
molds. "May you be baked, fried, roasted, boiled, pickled and 
minced, as God watches." 

But then she herself subsided as she listened to her cousin, 
hardly older than herself, but a matron already. "Any woman 
who knows her own name knows that if you have marital rela- 
tions in a mill, your children will be epileptic. If you have in- 
tercourse on the ground, they will have long necks." 

By age, for she was already seventeen, Deborah belonged to 
the group of young matrons, but as she was still a virgin their 
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talk was not for her ears and she must take her place with the 
old women and the children and listen to the accounts of 
strange swellings and long illnesses. Or be read a sermon on the 
scandalous increase in summer resorts are not the Sabbaths all 
the vacation God decreed for man? And her mother's sister gave 
her a receipt for making soap. "When the ashes and potatoes 
are mixed, you steam them and then let them simmer. Deborah, 
are you paying attention?" 

"You steam them and let them simmer." What you steam and 
what you simmer she could not have told. 

"Well, if that was all you did, you'd have very poor soap in- 
deed. But repeat the process and " 

By means of a little auditory manipulation Deborah was able 
to shut out the refining of soap and hear the highlights of the 
story the young women were telling. It was the old one about 
the virgin, the married woman and the kegs of wine. The test 
proposed to determine the bride's chastity was for both women 
to sit on a keg of wine. The aroma was supposed to come up 
through the matron, but not to be detectable through a virgin. 
Deborah wondered what Joseph's comment on such a story 
would be. 

She no longer listened to the younger women either, let them 
breast feed twenty-four months or twelve, what did it matter? 
She was sick, sick of it all. She had no place among the women, 
her dark free-flowing hair proclaimed her a child amongst the 
marriage wigs of the others. But she was not a child, she had 
read Russian and German novels about what the world really 
was. She had read Joseph's pamphlets that told what to do about 
it. She knew what the others did not know and would not be- 
lieve if you told them. They could not conceive of themselves, 
their life, their ways, their customs as being a small minority. 
True, there were Gentiles, may walls fall on them, but one did 
not think very much about them, a bribe now and then in the 
right place and they let you live. Joseph had explained to her 
they could not all be lumped together as the peasant Ivan, or 
the mayor with a silk coat. The modern world, the world of 
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progress was their world. Even America belonged to them and 
not as was thought in Tolne to Abraham Guitermann and his 
family who went there five years ago and wrote letters every 
now and then. Her family and her neighbors and her friends 
and herself, it was they who were isolated and queer and out- 
landish. Jews in other countries were not restricted to a certain 
few districts, but went free as anyone, citizens with the same 
rights as other people. They looked like other people, too. The 
men shaved, the women did not wear marriage wigs but kept 
their own hair. They believed in their God, they prayed to 
Him, they kept the milk and meat dishes separate and observed 
the holidays. But they were interested in other things as well, 
the sciences that built the great cities, the thoughts, the music, 
the books of the world. They were Jews still but they were also 
people who had a perspective on life, who were balanced, edu- 
cated. She felt like a small pebble fallen into a pothole in the 
bottom of a stream bed; the current brushes her as it passes but 
is not strong enough to lift her. She knew nothing except her 
longing. 

Her discontent had sent her again and again to Joseph. But 
Joseph no longer had time for her. He came and went at all 
hours. He was in the middle of things, but what they were she 
could only guess. A maiden running errands at everyone's com- 
mand, she watched the familiar preparation with alien eyes. Her 
cousins and her aunts and great-aunts complained of her pre- 
occupation, but actually she was acutely aware that Fiegel's face 
was red from anger as much as from the oven; she knew the 
maid was defending the laxity of her mistress there were many 
charges laid at her mother's door, the foremost being that she 
was from Odessa, that she spoke Russian more fluently than 
Yiddish, that her boy went to the university and her daughter 
was as yet unmarried. And on that subject Fiegel and Zelde, 
though they defended, knew their positions were weak. For two 
years now, young men, and not from this town only, had been 
invited to the merchant's house. She looks them over, they said, 
as though they were horse-flesh. None were invited back. What 
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does she expect, a man is after all only a man. Nachman was 
the latest to present himself, surely she would not insult the 
Wonder Worker through his pupil? He was a pious young man 
of worth, who demanded, it was whispered, an enormous dowry, 
but what kind of a young man would it be who would let him- 
self go cheaply? And was she a princess to pick and choose and 
have ideas in her head? No, only a spoiled daughter of a rich 
man, and some said not so rich at that. But of course it was the 
mother's fault coming as she did from Odessa. The girl, it could 
not be denied, did beautiful needlework. She had been set to 
crocheting lace to trim the edges of her trousseau linen, and so 
many yards did she have by now that not only was there enough 
for her own dowry, but for every dowry in Tolne. 

"When are you coming for the feather-mattress I promised 
you?" her Aunt Rachel asked. 

Sophie sighed. "May I live to dance at her wedding/' 

Deborah remembered that the molds were still boiling in the 
yard. Her brothers trailed her out, hitting at each other from 
either side of her. "May the Lord smite you as he did the 
Egyptian first-borns," Jacob told Sammy. 

"Go comb your lice walks/' Sammy retorted, flicking Jacob's 
ringleted lovelocks. 

"Now, what is this?" Deborah asked. "Quarreling like Gentile 
children, may gypsies steal them." 

"Why does Sammy get to ask the questions?" 

"Because he's the youngest, you know that." 

"But why does he have to be so puffed up about it?" 

"He shouldn't be puffed up. He should be humble and thank- 
ful. He should remember we were once slaves." 

"Very good, excellent, Deborah." Joseph had come up behind 
them. "Don't run away, Jakey. Come here, Sammy. Tell me, do 
you know your part for tomorrow? Do you know the four 
questions?" 

The precocious child was undaunted by his elder brother. "I 
knew them last year when I was seven." 
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"But perhaps this year when you are eight you've forgotten 
them?" 

"No." 

"Nevertheless, I intend to instruct you." He looked over their 
heads at Deborah and then back. 

"But I know it." And Sammy rattled off: "Why Matzos? Why 
Maror? Why dip twice? Why recline on pillows?" 

"It's shameful," Joseph reprimanded him, "to concentrate on 
your own little section, to know it by rote, and to lose the mean- 
ing of Passover. It celebrates what?" 

"The Exodus," Jacob said, and Sammy chimed in. 

"Yes," Joseph seemed strangely excited, "the Exodus. Moses 
led his people from exile in a foreign and hostile land. And 
they built a nation in Israel." 

"Joseph," Deborah spoke his name with such anger that the 
children ran off. "I know you. I know what you're doing." Her 
face was white and she blinked tears from her eyes. "I'm sup- 
posed to look back on this conversation later and its significance 
is supposed to strike me. I'm to realize then that my brother was 
saying good-bye to me. No, Joseph." Her hand closed over his 
arm imploringly. 

Joseph shook her off. "What are you talking about?" 

She brought her face close to his. "Don't think I'll ever for- 
give you, Joseph, if you leave me here " 

"Take it easy, Debya. You're upsetting yourself over noth- 
ing." 

"All right. Can you swear to me you have no intention of 
going away?" 

"Of course I can't. Who doesn't want to get out?" 

"That's to throw me off the track. It's more definite than that. 
It all fits together, Passover, Moses leading his people forth. 
Joseph, take me with you. I want a chance at the new world. I 
don't fit in any more in the old. I don't believe that if a bride 
doesn't cut her hair it will be pinched out a hair at a time by a 
host of devils. I don't want to marry a pious husband who rocks 
and chants all day piling up merit in heaven while my father 
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supports him in life. I think you can worship your God without 
making it a fetish. And I think your thoughts can take other 
directions without it being a sin. Joseph, look at me, I'm your 
sister. I think and feel and want, too, and the same things, 
Joseph darling." 

Joseph was brusque as he always was when he was affected. 
"You're talking nonsense. Things are different for a girl." 

"Why are they?" 

"The discussion has become pointless, Debya." 

"Yes, it has." 

He turned away from her eyes. "Want me to take these baking 
molds in for you?" 

"If you want to." But she didn't follow him. Her tears had 
dried on her lashes. If her brother wouldn't help her there was 
nothing to be done. Things would be as they had been except 
that by next Passover she would be part of the group of young 
matrons. Perhaps her womb would be large by then and she 
would be massaging her nipples to make them strong for nurs- 
ing and perhaps the questions would be forgotten and the 
boundaries of her thoughts narrowed to her family. Was there 
peace that way? And what about happiness? She tried to picture 
to herself the Wonder Worker's chief pupil, but the dark eyes 
with the intent gaze were not his it was a moment before she 
realized to whom they belonged. She was disturbed and puzzled 
by this until she saw Johanan crossing the yard to her. She must 
have seen him a moment before but not consciously identified 
him. Of course she remembered now, her mother had sent for 
him to make sure it was at her house he would be a Passover 
guest, for on Passover the merit of charity is more. 



The same dark eyes she had seen as soft and gentle regarded 
her with hostility. 

"Here is your book," he said without any greeting, and the 
book was shoved into her hands. "I tell you this. The book is 
counter to the Law which encompasses all laws, man's, nature's, 
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and God's. And that which is not in accordance with the Law 
must be madness. Even the title of this book is a madness 
Beginning Chemistry. Beginning? Beginning what? For chem- 
istry is an invented name which covers an invented subject, 
these unholy symbols. Can you begin a symbol? You see, de- 
picted here are the labyrinths of a madman's brain!" 

"You are so angry, Johanan, because you weren't able to 
understand it. Because you are ignorant and uneducated in this 
science, must it be any the less a science? Could I understand 
your Talmudic laws without proper background and study? 
Yet, do I say they are mad? How intolerant you are." 

"The Law is not for the comprehension of women." The 
student was so horrified by her choice of comparisons that he 
was completely sidetracked. 

But Deborah ignored his interpolation. "Besides, there is 
nothing wrong with the title of the book. It is a good title, it's 
your reasoning that's false. Beginning Chemistry. All right, 
granting chemistry is a subject, it is possible to begin it. Begin- 
ning means to begin." 

"Then why not say that?" 

"Because it's understood. Anyone would understand it that 
way but you. Your studies have twisted your thinking. Nothing 
can be simple and straightforward, there is always a meaning 
behind a meaning." 

Johanan flushed to be chastised by a young girl, but he an- 
swered, "The purpose of study is as simple and straightforward 
as can be, it's to find the one meaning behind all meanings." 

Deborah studied him. "I know you are very learned and that 
your head is filled with tractates. What did you think when I 
said you were ignorant?" 

"I thought that you did not comprehend that all knowledge 
is one. I cannot be as you claim both learned and ignorant." 

Deborah seemed disappointed. "You're so impersonal about 
everything. Can't your feelings ever be hurt because it's you, or 
can't you be angry because you don't like the way I talk to you? 
Or oh, never mind, I think your lofty approach is commend- 
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able, but you don't make sense, nothing about you makes sense. 
How can you make a statement like 'all knowledge is one'? 
How could it be when there are a trillion things in the world, 
and knowledge can be had about all of them?" 

"There are not a trillion. Our teacher of blessed memory says 
seventeen thousand six hundred and eighty-four, the rest stem 
from these. But while it is true there are all these things in the 
world, they and the world itself was created by One Creator. 
Therefore understand Him and it follows that all knowledge 
is encompassed. " 

"Chemistry too?" 

"Chemistry too, if the naming and putting together of ele- 
ments in various combinations is called by that name." 

"Then why, since you are a scholar, were you unable to 
understand the book?" 

"Because it is a skein of false assumptions, with unclean 
hieroglyphics." 

"How do you know? Exactly," she answered for him, "it is not 
in the five books. Of course it's not. That's what I'm telling you, 
that there is another world, a new world of thoughts that you 
know nothing about. Johanan, if you are so confident, why not 
prove me wrong, lead me to your truth? God knows I need 
something." 

He looked at her and she was as beautiful as Abigail and 
our mother Rachel. "What do you want me to do?" 

"I want you to try one of the problems with me. We'll pick 
an easy one, something in the beginning of the book. Say, this 
one here. Now the purpose of this experiment is to show the 
difference between a mixture where you can separate the ele- 
ments, and a chemical compound where you can't. According 
to the Talmud, can one thing become something else?" 

"No, it can not." 

"Then if the experiment works and sulphur and iron put 
together and heated as it says here become neither one nor the 
other or a combination of the two but something completely 
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different, iron sulphide, then you must admit there can be 
extraneous knowledge." 

"But what is the need for all this, iron filings and sulphur, 
a fire and a magnet " 

"So you have read through this experiment?" 

"Yes, and therefore " 

"And therefore nothing! You can not prove anything to me 
with words." 

"Do you believe then that your eye is more intelligent than 
your mind?" 

"Oh, Johanan, Johanan, you are so clever, so stupidly clever. 
Quickly, before I become angry, tell me if you will do it. I will 
collect everything. The sulphur we have in the medicine 
drawer, Sammy has a magnet . . . iron filings, well don't worry, 
I'll get them, perhaps from the smith . . ." She broke off sud- 
denly. "You're not going to do it, are you?" 

Like Abigail she was and like our mother Rachel. "Yes." 

She regarded him critically and a line of concern appeared 
between her eyes. "What will happen to you, I wonder when 
you see?" 

His smile was tolerant. "What will happen to you when you 
see? Will you then forget the wild things your brother taught 
you and become a pious daughter?" 

"A pious daughter, a devoted wife and a mother in Israel." 
The step she took toward him was half dancing. "Is it not a 
great merit to marry an orphan?" And before Johanan was sure 
he had heard right, she was settling the details. "When the 
lamps are lighted, come to our house. Don't knock on the door, 
I will meet you when the lamps are lighted." 



Johanan returned to the house of his teacher with the chem- 
istry book still in his pocket. He was strangely excited, yet a 
certain dread was beginning to grow in him. Who plays at sor- 
cery will in the end unloose a fiend. He remembered the tale of 
Terah the father of our father Abraham, Terah the idol-maker 
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and worshipper of idols. In his father's absence the boy Abra- 
ham destroyed the idols, except the largest into whose hands he 
placed the stick; when his father returned and angrily de- 
manded to know who had broken the gods, Abraham replied 
circumstantially, "A woman came and placed an offering of 
flour before them, and they quarreled so greedily over it that 
the big god killed all the rest with that stick which he still 
holds." So Terah was humbled. But some say that Abraham's 
words had a power that even he was ignorant of, and that when 
they came to take the stick away, the big idol would not let go. 
When the Lord laughs, a joke may come true. 

What if this game with iron and sulphur was more than a 
game, a toy of the Gentiles; what if the temptation of sprites 
might provoke a reply from demons? Perhaps. But, what was 
there to fear in that? The purpose of the experiment was a good 
one, to exalt the Word and its commentary. Therefore the 
Word would protect him, and should demons rise he would 
destroy them as had R. Hamnuna the Ancient with the words 
of King Solomon. 

Although Johanan did not seriously believe that the legions 
of Ashmedai would arise, it pleased him to picture himself 
routing them with the sword of Scripture. He dismissed this 
pleasure as childish and began to meditate on another problem. 
Was it the girl and not the sulphur and iron that drew him? He 
searched his soul and acquitted himself. For while it was true 
that she troubled him, it was a concern for a daughter of Israel 
whose feet were on a dangerous path. Then was it to instruct a 
woman that he was going? This conclusion was so preposterous 
he knew that somewhere his logic had slipped. No, it was the 
challenge, the mockery that he could not let stand, that must be 
refuted. It had better be this, because otherwise it would mean 
that he desired her. And the rabbis were quite clear on this 
point: "He who casts even one glance at the little finger of a 
girl has sinned as a libertine." 

He rushed forward through the street. He suddenly saw him- 
self between two pits. Every move he made to retreat from the 
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suspicion of lust brought him closer and closer to an even dead- 
lier vice: that intoxication with the knowledge of the world that 
carried a Jew away from himself, his people, his God. Into this 
pit even the most pious had disappeared, and although the vain 
whispered gossip to the effect that such and such a famous man, 
received at Court, was a Jew, or that a respected professor, or 
an influential bishop was "one of us/' still to the thoughtful it 
was cause for mourning that so much learning and ability had 
been poisonously perverted, and that men who might have been 
saints had voluntarily blotted out their portion of the world to 
come. 

And if he denied that this applied to him, what did that do 
but carry him a step back toward the other pit? For it was as 
certain as the light that rules the day that it was neither curi- 
osity nor friendship that would take him to the cellar of Berin's 
house that night, but a strong compulsion. 

Johanan thrust off his brooding. He had promised; he would 
go. 

What of the pits? He would walk between them. 



After the evening service Johanan went to the study house, 
not the new study house that had been built to honor the 
Wonder Worker but the decrepit room that was attached to 
the synagogue. Here a few old men stood at their desks and 
chanted or groaned while the air flowed in like cold water 
through the broken windows. The walls were canted at dizzying 
angles and it was said that only the prayers of the just kept them 
up. Roaches crept sluggishly in and out of the ancient bins and 
cupboards and kept away from the icy cold of the stone floor. 
The student pulled his coat tightly around him, lit his candle, 
and began to read. "Thus said Eliezer . . . and thus Rab Jehuda 
in the name of Rab . . . and this the rabbis taught. . . ." 

His teacher entered but instead of going to his own stand he 
came to Johanan, and peering over the student's shoulder recog- 
nized the place and joined in the chant. At the end of the 
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paragraph he signed to Johanan to follow him, and they went 
to a corner where a nook was formed by three stools grouped 
around a table on which were fragments of books too tattered 
to be moved. 

"I have been worried about you," Gamaliel said. "Your sleep 
is restless, you sometimes don't seem to hear when a question 
is asked, and my wife says you are unhappy. My wife is a woman 
of great discernment. So I ask you, are you unhappy?" 

Johanan could not help smiling mournfully. "No, Rabbi, I 
am not unhappy. And I will tell that to Mother Miriam too 
I am very happy in her house." 

"Another thing. At evening prayer tonight " He broke off 
and his round guileless face with the two red spots that burned 
over his cheeks became furrowed in an attempt to appear severe. 
"You must not say the Eighteen Benedictions mechanically. 
Why is it that we say this same prayer at the morning service, 
in the afternoon, and in the evening? We say it so that at each 
repetition the soul should search out some new meaning, as my 
teacher of blessed memory said, clouds appear in the sky every 
day, morning, afternoon, and evening, yet the eye is never weary 
of looking at them, for at each repetition we may see new forms 
and think new thoughts." 

"My teacher," Johanan demanded, "when you repeat, in the 
morning, in the afternoon, and in the evening, And to Jeru- 
salem) Thy city, return in mercy: rebuild it soon in our days, 
and speedily set up the throne of David therein, what new 
thoughts are in your mind?" 

Gamaliel nodded. "I understand now. I had failed to observe 
that you were troubled, that your soul was disturbed, that as my 
wife Miriam has said, you were unhappy. But now I understand. 
For I remember my own youth. When you are young your eyes 
are hurt by injustice, you look at the world and the misery and 
the bitterness it contains and your heart yearns for Messiah. 
You wonder why those outside the Law flourish, why Jews are 
killed in the street, why righteousness diminishes and the young 
turn away from study at first when you say, Speedily set up the 
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throne of David, your heart says, How soon, O Lord, how soon? 
then it says, Let it be speedily, Let it be now! later you lose 
hope, and now when you say, Speedily set up the throne, your 
heart says nothing." 

Johanan hung his head. 

"All young men dream that Messiah will come in their life- 
time. Then they are prey for the followers of false prophets. 
One they follow until he becomes a Turk, another even after he 
becomes a raving fiend in a Polish prison. But there is some- 
thing even worse than such pitfalls. That's when you've given 
up your dream. When you no longer believe Messiah will come 
in your lifetime." Gamaliel's eyes were wide open. They seemed 
to encompass rather than look at the student. "I am not speak- 
ing in general terms. I mean your lifetime, my son/' Now there 
was a note of distress in the old man's voice. "In every genera- 
tion there is born one who is capable of being Messiah; why 
then does God withhold the fulfillment? This, Johanan, is not 
my question. It has always been known that there is an obstacle. 
Some have taught that the world must reach the ultimate in evil 
before Messiah can come, others have said that if all Israel 
would keep but one Sabbath completely according to the Law, 
he would appear. But these are wrong interpretations. Listen to 
me now and open your ears, for I will tell you the sum of what 
I have learned in sixty years during which not one day has 
passed in which I have not studied the Law." 

The air in the room seemed to harden and congeal around 
the rabbi and the student so that they were walled off from the 
rest of the world. The praying of the old men was a hum in the 
infinite distance, the candles were faint stars in the twilight. All 
reality began with the majesty of Gamaliel's white head and 
ended in the tragedy of his broken peeling shoes. The student 
worshipped him and pitied him and loved him. 

"What I have learned is this. That it is True Belief which 
is at the center of all. For it is said, Israel has need of the Holy 
One, but the Holy One, blessed be He, has need of Israel. And 
if there are none to give Messiah true belief, he will not have 
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the power to thrust a beetle aside from his path. But let him 
find his disciple, one man who will proclaim the glory, and 
heavens will bow down at his command. Did not Shabbatai, 
that coward and charlatan, nearly overturn the world because of 
those that believed in him? And I say to you, that at that time 
there lived a man who was the true Messiah, and had they be- 
lieved in him, the earth would have been split to the navel, and 
the seas would have thrown up Leviathan dead, and the moon 
would have shone with the brightness of the sun, and to Jeru- 
salem the King would have returned in mercy." 

"Yes/' Johanan said sympathetically and tenderly, "the age 
was not then right for his coming/' He was astounded to see an 
unfamiliar shadow of anger and dismay cross Gamaliel's face. 

"You too," he said sadly. "Your ears listen to my lips. But 
you don't understand. Have I studied for sixty years, have I 
stood without food or drink or sleep until I conquered the 
meaning of a verse, have I seen my sons killed by the Cossacks 
and my daughter die in childbirth, have I knelt at the feet of 
my teacher and flung myself before the Throne of God, that 
you might tell me to my beard that the age is not right? I say 
that the age will never be right, for men will always be as they 
are, and the sum of lying, murder, and idolatry will never lessen. 
What is needed is that one man be right. That instead of study- 
ing the signs of the age, whether it is more or less to be con- 
demned than that of his fathers, whether adultery and the bear- 
ing of false witness multiply or diminish, and other futile follies 
instead of this on which the sages of today expend their labor, 
it is necessary for at least one man to study what Messiah may 
be, and how one may recognize him, how he will walk, how 
stand, how break bread and bless the meal, how he will cry at 
prayer, with what manner give alms, what his appearance will 
be, and what his actions so that when he goes by, unknown to 
all, the one man may fall down and with true belief cry out, 
Behold, O Lord, Messiah the son of David. And these things 
I have in truth found out. For in each line of Scripture is con- 
tained a secret reference to Messiah, and by one or another of 
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the methods of interpretation it can be forced to give its mean- 
ing, as our father Jacob compelled the son of heaven. Many 
such have I found, Johanan, and will teach you, so that you may 
continue the work after me." 

"But, my father," Johanan replied, almost unwillingly car- 
ried away by the rabbi's fervor, "you would have to travel over 
the whole world searching for him, even if you had the power 
to recognize him." 

Gamaliel smiled at a doubt so easily dispelled. "And do you 
think that if I truly had the power to know him, that the King 
of Justice would not send him by? Fear not. Roads that run 
thousands of miles apart on the earth cross in the world above." 
He shook his head. "That is not the trouble. The trouble is my 
own weakness and frailty. For I sleep when I should be working, 
and at times my attention wanders and at other times I forget, 
so that even though the Holy One has in his blessed mercy 
extended my years again and again, still the work is not com- 
plete. And I won't live to complete it. But you are young and 
your mind is quick and your spirit is earnest. In five years you 
can master my work of sixty. In another ten you can bring it 
to its conclusion." And he began to outline to Johanan the 
course they would follow, how they would abandon all commen- 
tary except the magical Book of Splendor, and with that alone 
for a guide retrace the Books of Moses and the Prophets and 
search the true intention of the Lord and the true lineaments of 
His Prince on earth. 

The student listened with a strange sick feeling that seemed 
to cover his thoughts with unclean mold. Though he believed 
what the old man said with his mind, yes, even with his soul, 
yet it was as if a demon of doubt, a wraith like the foul breath 
of the swamp was wrapped around his faith, destroying, drag- 
ging him down. All at once he understood with violent horror 
that he had not found the path between the pits as he had so 
confidently and proudly assumed. He had fallen, and was en- 
veloped in dark doubt, and the only light that penetrated was 
the glowing face of his sainted teacher. 
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"For you also/' Gamaliel said, "do truly believe in the ap- 
pointed coming." 

In his agony Johanan leaned against the wall and cried, "O 
Lord God of Israel, our Father, our King!" The prayers were 
interrupted as the old man looked up in annoyance at the fran- 
tic boy. Gamaliel paled. A roach ran between their feet. 

"Rabbi," Johanan said, "forgive me. I will work as no one 
has ever worked before. All I have I owe to you. Every word 
I speak you taught me. I'll work hard, I'll forgive me 
later " Choking he tore himself away and fled. Gamaliel 
looked after him with concern. Then sighing, he picked up one 
of the withered parchments and began to read. 

The thoughts of the student as he dashed through the freez- 
ing night were hardly thoughts at all but a flood of turbulent 
images that poured over him and washed away, strangling his 
soul. When he came running madly to the door of the mer- 
chant's house, his face was a tormented mask. 

Deborah gasped, "Johanan!" 

"I am not coming!" 

"But you have come." 

"To tell you that I will not come." 

"For this you've kept me waiting on the steps all night? I'm 
freezing to death." 

"Good-bye." 

"Johanan, my hands are numb, even in my mittens." 

"I'm sorry," he said, "that you waited. I came as fast as I 
could. You are not to blame," he added. 

"To blame? For what?" 

"For the madness. The sin. Not you, but this poisonous book 
which clings to me like a leech." He took it out and threw it 
into the snowdrift under the steps. 

"What are you talking about? Are you going to have a fit? 
Shall I send for Mother or Feigel?" 

Johanan retorted with fury, "It is nothing to you. All you see 
in it is a game. Some iron, some sulphur, we will play at being 
enchanters. There is something childish about you that loves 
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games. But it is no game for the Gentiles. For them it is the 
order of the universe. So he says, the one who wrote that book, 
these are the Elements, the Chemical Elements, out of them is 
everything created, all things are made of them. And there is a 
list of their names, not those of the sons of heaven, nor of the 
archangels who stand at the feet of the Lord, nor of the Proph- 
ets who spoke His word, nor of the Teachers that interpreted it 
no, nor of the Holy One Himself but of fourscore devils. 
Listen to me, you foolish woman, he who believes in this is 
worse than the Gentiles. For although they follow a false Mes- 
siah, yet they worship the one true God, but the author of that 
book denies Him by asserting that all things the light of the 
sun, the heat of fire, even life that lives on the earth are sub- 
ject to the ordinances of the elements." 

"Oh, be quiet/' Deborah exploded. "Go away. Go back to 
your desk and candle and Talmud. Go on, go on!" She picked 
up a handful of snow and threw it viciously at him. '^'Childish, 
am I? Foolish woman. Ignorant," she repeated venomously and 
pelted him with snow. Johanan seized her arms. 

"This is some more childishness. I told you I didn't blame 
you for it. To you it was a toy." 

"And to you?" 

Johanan seemed bewildered. "Why am I here talking to you?" 

"Tell me. I am an ignorant woman and won't understand, so 
it's all right." 

He noticed that he was still gripping her arms and released 
her. 

"I know," she said in a whisper. 

Yes, he thought, she did know. She looked into his soul with 
eyes like Lilith who possessed Adam before our mother Eve. 

"I know. You began to wonder. And then to doubt. Perhaps 
all the world is not so mad as you and your teacher. There are 
trains now, and ships of iron, and steam engines. And what does 
it say of these in the Talmud?" She brought her face close to his 
and hissed the final blasphemy, "Perhaps the fourscore demons 
are those that rule the earth under God's hand." 
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"All right," he said loudly, "we will settle this. Not again will 
I listen to my rabbi and wonder, yes, even as you said, doubt. 
Let us clean the poison out now and finally. Come." 

"You are insane," she said. "You are dragging me." The stu- 
dent let go as if he had been burned. "It says in the Talmud, 
doesn't it, that a man may not be alone with two women? And 
with one it is even worse." 

"Yes," he muttered distraught, "yes." 

She laughed, a sharp laugh like the wind. "I am making fun 
of you, you ridiculous black-coated scholar, because I am child- 
ish and ignorant." Tears were in her eyes. Then suddenly her 
whole mood changed. She took him by the shoulders. "Listen 
to me, Johanan. You must come down and perform the experi- 
ment. Pick up the book out of the snow. And forget about me. 
I am my brother. Because if you don't do it neither of us will 
ever know. Don't pull away. Your guardian angels will protect 
you against a woman." 

"Be silent," Johanan cut in. 

She followed him into the cellar. She had prepared an oil 
lamp for light and to furnish the heat needed in the experiment, 
a pickling jar to hold the ingredients, a magnet, flowers of 
sulphur and a paper of iron filings. 

Johanan had himself under complete control now and only 
the unusual harshness of his voice showed his agitation. "Let us 
be clear about this," he said. "It is claimed in this book that the 
essential nature of two substances may be altered simply by 
the application of heat without in any way invoking the aid 
of the Lord or of the fathers of wisdom. It is claimed that this 
takes place because the heat invigorates the elemental demons 
of the substances and they combine chemically. This I pro- 
nounce to be false and blasphemous and contrary to Scripture." 

Deborah did not reply directly but began to read the direc- 
tions from the text. Johanan mixed the sulphur and the iron 
filings and separated them by passing a magnet through the 
mixture. 
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"The components of a mixture," she read, "can be separated 
by mechanical means." 

He did it again, mixing the filings into the yellow powder 
and drawing them out with the magnet. 

"However, in the case of a chemical compound the combin- 
ing substances lose their identity and cannot be separated by 
physical means. Sulphur is a yellow powder. Iron is a magnetic 
metal. Combined in the proportion of seven parts of iron to 
four of sulphur, they form iron sulphide, which is neither a 
yellow powder nor a magnetic metal, but is something com- 
pletely different/' 

"It is done. Seven parts of one and four of the other." 

He poured the mixture into the jar and heated it over the 
flame. Deborah stood behind and tried to control her breathing. 
The jar became hot. Johanan shifted it to his other hand. "Give 
me a rag," he said. She dashed across the room, hunted fren- 
ziedly for a rag, found none, tore off a piece of her slip, and 
gave it to him. He wrapped it around the jar and transferred it 
back to his right hand. She clutched his arm. He didn't notice. 
They gazed at the jar. Nothing happened. 

A faint red glow appeared at the bottom of the jar. Suddenly 
the glass cracked. The whole bottom fell off, into the flame. 
Acrid stinging smoke filled the air. The odor of brimstone. The 
lamp reeled. Deborah screamed. The room was in darkness, her 
arms were around his neck and he was kissing her. "Lilith!" He 
fought free, knocked the door open and plunged his hand and 
arm into the snow. 

The pain of his burn kept him awake the rest of the night. 
He studied. The next day he refused to take any food, but 
remained at his books all day. His teacher attributed the fast to 
the boy's yearning for the mystic state and judged it time to 
begin his instruction in the higher learning. 
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VI 



\RKET WAS OVER BY EIGHT IN THE MORNING. 

From then on business was carried out in the restaurants. The 
tables were covered with chalk marks as loans were negotiated, 
dowries decided, contracts sublet, prices fixed on crops, ship- 
ments arranged, wool bought and sold. It was here where the 
din was thickest that Joseph sat over his beer. He watched 
the movement around him with bored eyes. The arguments, the 
screaming, the fights were all over a kopeck or two, and he 
found that the noise did not stimulate him. He missed the ex- 
citement of the capital. There something of significance was 
always going on, student meetings, discussions that lasted well 
into the night, occasionally a gallery seat at the theatre, but 
always something. What was he doing here in Tolne? Two 
weeks since Passover and no word. What was the point of their 
slogan The Exodus now? One thing after another, this time the 
delay was due to Menachem the peddler who decided he could 
not guide them for the sum agreed upon. The Spark still re- 
mained unknown and there was nothing to be done until the 
meeting at the end of the week. Joseph ordered another beer. 

Delay, delay, red tape. There was another who chafed under 
much the same thoughts. Meir hastened along the cobblestones 
of the main street. The end of April already, and here he was 
back where he started. The wedge had been driven in long ago, 
and if only he had been allowed to follow through in his own 
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way the case would have been cleaned up quickly. Silently he 
cursed the police captain and his arbitrary orders. Meir had 
predicted that the trail to Brzesc would lead nowhere, and he 
had been foolish enough to remind the captain of this. Well, 
what's done is done. And luckily the situation seemed not to 
have progressed much here. If he could precipitate events . . . 
and he thought he could. He knew exactly where he was going, 
but he appeared to arrive at the restaurant and to recognize 
Joseph Berin by pure chance. The young man looked up at him 
coldly. 

Meir put urgency and intentness into his voice. "I'm glad to 
find you, Mr. Berin." Joseph made no comment. "Something 
came to my attention just this morning. May I sit down?" He 
did so. "My work as you may know frequently takes me to po- 
lice headquarters." Ah, that startled the young man. "And I 
happened to overhear something that well, we Jews must stick 
together. If we are not for ourselves who will be for us? Besides 
I have a great respect for your family." He brought his head 
close to Joseph's. "This would mean Siberia." 

"Fortunately, I can't imagine what you are talking about." 

"Naturally, of course you can't." 

"I'm not interested in what you have to say. It couldn't pos- 
sibly have anything to do with me." 

"You think this is not the place. On the contrary, it's ideal, 
all the talk, all the commotion " 

"I don't give a damn about the place. As far as I am con- 
cerned you can stand up and shout what you have to say from 
the top of the Gentile church, may the earth give way under it." 

Meir permitted himself a smile. "I don't think I'll do that." 

Joseph called the waiter and paid for his beer. 

"And I don't think I'll allow myself to be angry, Joseph. If 
I did, a great misfortune would fall on several important fam- 
ilies, families I respect. Besides I don't altogether blame you. 
My connections are not always kosher and for that very reason 
I know that the time and place of the next meeting are known." 

Joseph leaned across the table. "Forget it, Meir. Whoever 
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put you on to me is making a fool of you. I don't know what 
it's all about." 

Meir nodded. "Anything is possible. I don't think I believe 
you. But it's possible." 

As Joseph walked away he heard Meir call for a beer. Just to 
make sure he walked around the block the half-Jew was" still 
sitting there. Having taken that precaution Joseph went straight 
to Reuben. 

But Meir was not working alone. 



Things moved swiftly. Reuben contacted the Spark by leav- 
ing a message in the usual place in the synagogue. Joseph re- 
turned home and to allay suspicion, especially that of his sister, 
choked down a dinner. In his room he found a note. WF 12. 
The meeting had been moved up to midnight, the place was 
the same, the weaving factory. This was it, the waiting was over. 
Joseph's mind raced with a succession of unformulated fears, 
that soon hammered themselves into definite enough questions 
but who could tell him how far ahead of the police they were? 
If they were caught secret societies were proscribed, but it 
wasn't as though they intended to overthrow the Czar or even 
form a radical workers' movement. They just wanted to escape 
Russian jurisdiction; to want to leave surely could not be a 
crime important enough to warrant Siberia. Besides, his father 
was a rich man. And then as Reuben had pointed out, the whole 
thing was more than likely an invention of Meir's, bait to draw 
a damaging admission. Anyway with the half-Jew sniffing at 
their heels again, the order to leave would surely be given. 
Again the rush of confused images with thought helplessly 
trying to order them. Possible futures merging in his brain, 
pictures disintegrating even as they formed: himself on Pales- 
tinian soil, working the land; Cossacks, the half-Jew leading 
them, superimposed on the pastoral scene; a train he had 
once seen loaded with prisoners, lamentations mixed with the 
songs of defiance. 
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He lashed himself further, thinking of his family. It was hard 
this way, without saying good-bye, without having a chance 
even to explain the forces that drove him. He knew he would 
be mourned as an apostate. A pious Jew went to the Holy Land 
only to die. To emigrate as a worker was a sin, a denial of 
Messiah for whose coming the return must wait. God Himself 
would lead His people home then, a pillar by day, a ball of fire 
by night. 

Would it really be possible for him to leave his mother and 
father, walk out without warning or message and never see or 
speak to them again? And what about Deborah? From all sides 
censure, pain and fear. But more terrible still, the uncertainty. 
When and what would they decide tonight? Perhaps he had 
seen his mother and Deborah for the last time. He tried not to 
think of this, and particularly not of Deborah. Did the first 
picture, the one of himself as a young Palestinian pioneer 
pointing the way to his degraded race balance the chain of 
misery and heartache that was linked with it? He got up and 
walked around. Even in the new land could they make it actu- 
ality or was it after all an idealistic dream, an impossible vision? 
Cold sweat broke out on him. Suppose it were just that. Now 
balance his mother's grief and his sister's desolation, and what 
of his father, crushed, bewildered? He threw himself on the bed 
and tried to rest. There were still four hours until the meeting. 



Reuben spoke by the light of a single candle. He sought the 
faces of the others, and seven figures huddled at the base of a 
draped machine looked back at him, but all expressions were 
obscured by gloom. 

"This meeting was hastily called. I think you all know the 
reason by now. One of us was warned that our activities are 
known to the police. Danger of discovery is imminent. Tonight 
will be the last meeting." There was nervous shifting among the 
small group that watched him. Was the Spark somewhere in 
this huge room, waiting like an actor offstage to be presented? 
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Reuben seemed to catch their thoughts. "Yes, the Spark is here. 
Before he is introduced to you, before our plans for departure 
are set forth, I would like to take a moment to review the situa- 
tion that exists for us Jews throughout the Russian Ukraine, 
White Russia and Poland." 

Joseph dug his nails into the palm of his hand. God, not a 
speech! Doesn't Reuben ever know when to stop talking? He 
glanced uneasily at the black hall behind him, a blackness that 
seemed to undulate. 

"We are not interlopers. There have been Jews in Russia 
since they were driven from Jerusalem by the Roman Emperor 
Titus. Nevertheless, though our ancestors have lived twenty 
centuries in this country, we are not permitted to own land, or 
even rent land. Schools that are free to the rest of the popula- 
tion demand tuition from us, that is, when we are admitted at 
all. We are barred from the professions, from government posi- 
tions. We are not allowed free movement, but are herded like 
caged beasts into certain barren and restricted areas. We are 
allowed only one privilege in recognition of our citizenship, 
that of fighting for the Czar who oppresses us." Anger added 
resonance to his voice. "We are opposed in our desire to leave 
these abuses by many young people who feel that things will or 
can be changed. That is why the workers' movement in this 
country has come out strongly against us. But let us look around 
us. What of the Rumanian revolution of 1848 in which the 
Jews took a leading part? No sooner was the kingdom recog- 
nized than systematic and thorough measures of persecution 
were adopted. Organized pogroms, the hunting down of Jews, 
the wrecking of Jewish shops, the burning of Jewish homes 
became a pastime of the Rumanian peasant. And remember 
Jewish leaders had been their leaders in their dark days. And 
in our own country, what of the recent struggle of the Polish 
nobles against Russian domination? Many Jewish lives were 
freely given in the idealistic and hopeless rebellion of the Pans, 
yet suppose instead of being crushed, they had been successful 
in driving out the Russians. Where would we be today and 
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what would be our lot? We would be right here in this deserted 
weaving factory, planning escape from the same wrongs. A Rus- 
sian revolution would change the situation as far as we Jews are 
concerned just as much as a Polish revolution or the Rumanian 
revolution in other words, not at all. 

"So if we cannot look for deliverance in that direction, where 
are we to look? Herzl tells us to East Africa, the Uganda. This 
is so fantastic that I will not answer it except to say that it was 
a straw clutched in desperation, an answer to the horror of the 
pogroms and prompted by the failure to get a Turkish Charter 
which would allow official Jewish immigration to Palestine. But 
official or not . . . our hope, our answer is Zion! How long are 
we to remain confined in ghettos, a defenseless prey, while the 
pens in St. Petersburg sign legislation directed against us, while 
the defeated Russian soldiers kill unarmed Jews in preference 
to armed Japanese. How long will we endure? Till Messiah 
comes, our elders tell us. Do you really think Messiah of the 
prophecies will ever come to such a miserable sniveling remnant 
as we have become? Before the spirit is completely choked out 
of us, let us turn toward Zion." 

The fire of his eloquence had not caught his audience. 
Menachem the peddler chewed audibly on a plug of tobacco. 
The others had heard variants of this speech before. Why ex- 
hort them when they already agreed? They had already turned 
to Zion, all they waited for were marching orders. Besides, if 
the secretary of their committee would only finish, the leader 
chosen for them by the Zionist Organization itself would enter, 
address them and give them details of the trip as planned and 
outlined in Odessa. 

"The idea" Reuben continued, the seven fidgeted "is not 
new. Years ago Lilienblum preached 'Love of Zion/ In 1882 
Pinsker wrote of auto-emancipation, and spoke of establishing 
the Jewish people in its homeland. Then we have the effort and 
sad failure of the first group of Jewish pioneers who, a genera- 
tion ago, attempted to carry out those precepts in the land of 
Israel itself. In the face of their failure, we are starting out " 
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"When?" Joseph interrupted him. 

"Tomorrow night." Reuben was surprised into brevity. 

"Should we wait until then?" Leib wanted to know. 

"Is it safe?" Wolf asked at the same moment. 

"Why not leave now? Tomorrow night we may all be in 
prison." Joseph turned to Saul for support. 

"Tonight it's impossible," Reuben said excitedly. "It's al- 
ready one o'clock. We must start at dark and by morning have 
outdistanced pursuit." 

"I don't see that," Wolf argued. "The police will undoubt- 
edly be set to searching the immediate vicinity for us. Besides 
they might not miss us, officially that is, for a day or two." 

"Reuben is right," Nahum, the water carrier, put in, "we are 
not prepared to go. I can't go in the clothes I'm wearing." 

"You're not going to have time to change clothes if they pack 
you off to Siberia," Joseph said angrily. 

"It seems to me," Saul put in so quietly that no one heard 
him at first, "that there must be someone here whose business 
it is to settle this argument. Where is the Spark?" 

This word though given no emphasis had a galvanizing effect. 
No one had been listening to the weaver, but everyone 
heard the name. The dispute died away and they peered into 
the darkness that surrounded and pressed upon them. "Is he 
here?" someone asked in an undertone. 

"Yes, he is." Reuben again stood before them. "It's time that 
secrecy is at an end, it's time for confidence and concerted 
action. It's time you knew that / am the Spark." 

This announcement was greeted with stunned silence. Joseph 
bit his lip in annoyance. Saul was completely crestfallen, and 
the general disappointment was evident even to Reuben. His 
poise deserted him. He was embarrassed and apologetic. "They 
thought it best at the central office. There have been leaks, you 
know." 

No one answered him. The mood of dejection deepened. A 
Moses they had expected, a leader from Odessa, or even from 
Petersburg, and here it was just Reuben Hobnover, who sold 
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dry goods in his father's shop during vacation. Reuben Hob- 
nover who had gone to heder with all of them, made as many 
mistakes, had the birch rod taken to him as many times, and he 
turns out to be that almost superhuman being whom they had 
endowed with the qualities of their ancient great. Does Reuben 
Hobnover think he can find Palestine? And why Reuben Hob- 
nover? Why not any of them? Will this Reuben who counts 
back change to you, and not always accurately at that, be the 
light to guide them, the tower in whose strength they trust? 
With such a one in charge they too might well wander forty 
years before finding the Holy Land. If they had known it was 
just Reuben to whom they were trusting their lives and their 
dreams . . . 



They listened despondently, nor could their enthusiasm be 
reawakened by the itinerary that was presented or even by the 
introduction of Menachem the peddler who assured them he 
had made the trip to the Holy Land of Israel many times and 
with him as guide they would be brought quickly and safely to 
their destination. The apathy with which all this was greeted 
undermined the Spark as much as any of them. His voice no 
longer rang out. He spoke haltingly, "At dusk tomorrow night. 
We will meet behind the synagogue and start from there." 
There was a pause. "Any questions?" he asked hopefully. There 
were none, details of provisions and packing had long since 
been settled. Their money would be made up into a common 
purse. No one had anything more to say or any comment to add. 

The meeting disintegrated rather than broke up. Each won- 
dered if the others would actually be behind the synagogue at 
dusk tomorrow. No one had yet asked the question of himself. 
They felt that instead of embarking on an adventure they were 
being hounded out of Tolne. What was their motive now, was 
it freedom, or was it pressure from police spies and agents? 

Saul went up to Reuben to congratulate him on being the 
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Spark, but the attempted civility embarrassed them both. And 
sad and conspicuous, Reuben left the building alone. 

"Tomorrow," Leib said. 

"Tomorrow," Joseph responded, but there was no heart in 
either of them. 
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VII 



. HE LAST OF THE DIRTY SNOW THAT HAD CLUNG 

in gray patches under the stoops and along cellar entrances was 
gone. The sun shone hotly giving a preview of summer. The air 
was crisp. Feigel hummed to herself a ballad they had played 
last year at her niece's wedding and this year already a baby. 
It was a pleasant morning. She thought of her niece's milk 
which had come in abundantly, she thought of the wondering 
blue eyes of the baby. She remembered that Deborah wanted 
her dress mended. Her eyes strayed to the bundles she held, and 
she commended herself again for choosing that particular cab- 
bage. Itzikel had tried to put into her hand one whose outer 
leaves drooped and curled, but she had already seen this 
superior cabbage peeking out from a pile that had rested on it. 
Feigel stopped suddenly right where she was in the middle 
of the street cabbage, Deborah's dress, the baby, her niece's 
breasts plummeted into a mental abyss. She knew very well it 
was the Berin house, but she paused to make sure, even count- 
ing up from the corner. Then she ran, the cabbage and the 
little green tomatoes bumping against her. The young man was 
still twisting the door knob and beating at the door. Why, he'd 
have the whole house awake. She ran up the steps, and Nahum 
Feiner turned a white face to her. She tried to scold but her 
breath came in thin spurts, and just then the door was opened 
by Joseph himself. His face, which looked anyway as though 
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he had had no sleep, grew taut when he saw Nahum. He mo- 
tioned him inside, a water carrier and a son of a water carrier! 
Joseph stopped his flood of words with a gesture, and took 
Nahum up to his room. 

As soon as the door closed he turned on him. "Are you crazy? 
Why have you come here?" 

Feiner seemed scarcely able to stand. He crumpled against the 
door and began to cry. 

Joseph shook him. 'Tor God's sake," he said, "for God's 
sake." 

Feiner drew in a shuddering breath. "Reuben's dead. They 
killed Reuben." 

Joseph's hand slowly opened, slowly released the other boy. 

"They shot him last night, right at the door of his house. It 
was just after the meeting, just as he was going into the house." 

He was crying again, his mouth open like a child's. This is 
something I'll always remember, Joseph thought. And his mind 
reiterated parrot-like, Reuben's dead, but it meant nothing to 
him. 

"The police?" He was surprised at asking such a sane and 
sensible question. 

"Everyone you meet says something else, but it must be the 
police. Oh, Reuben, by night we will all be dead like you." 

"What of the others?" 

"I don't know, I came right to you. Perhaps in prison, per- 
haps dead." 

"Nahum, no matter what happens, you know nothing about 
it, nothing except what everyone knows, that Reuben is dead." 

"Will they arrest us?" 

"I don't know. Stay away from the synagogue tonight." 

"And now I will never see The Land." 

"Feigel will let you out the back door, go through the 
kitchen." 

But Nahum continued to stand where he was looking at him. 

"Oh, God," Joseph said, for he had just thought / must warn 
Reuben. 
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Meir hated to be kept waiting in the outer office. All kinds 
of people came there, and his presence would be sure to cause 
talk. Of course he could say that he had been arrested for some 
minor infraction like spitting in the gutter in front of the 
church, and had talked himself out of it. But then no one would 
actually ask him and it wouldn't sound quite believable if he 
volunteered the story. The talk would go out again that he was 
a police spy and this time everybody would be a shade more 
certain. This was what he always tried to explain to Captain 
Terentyev, but of course it was impossible to get a fine distinc- 
tion into that thick Russian skull. He tried to make him under- 
stand that it was just that shade of uncertainty in the minds of 
the townsfolk that made his position useful. The suspicion that 
he was a spy brought him much valuable information from the 
vengeful, the quarrelsome, and the malicious. But if this sus- 
picion were actually proved, no one would go near him. There- 
fore it was good for him to be seen on the street near the police 
office, but bad to be seen in the office. 

Meir was rising for the third time to question the clerk when 
the captain himself stuck his head out of the inner office and 
motioned him in. 

The captain was drunk as usual. He shouldered Meir aside 
as he went through the door. "Stand there, and keep your eyes 
off my desk and away from those papers/' The captain spoke, or 
rather snarled, only in Russian, and insisted that all reports, 
verbal or written, be made in that language. He would inter- 
rupt the most heated debate to correct an error in grammar or 
usage, and had been known to strike a subordinate who acci- 
dentally interpolated a Polish word. "Now, let's have it. I have 
five minutes to give you, so make it short and don't pat yourself 
on the back more than you have to." 

"Yes, Captain," Meir said, but with a stupid ox like the cap- 
tain, you had to pat yourself on the back quite obviously and 
frequently so that it would be clear to that slow intelligence 
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that the results had been achieved by ingenuity and hard work 
and not merely through luck. "From the beginning I was sure 
that the organizer of the strike was still in town/' This was 
another indirect hit at the captain for sending him to Brzesc 
and wasting time. "What are my reasons for this statement? My 
principal reason is that I know the temper of the people who 
live here. The peasants only come to town to market and go to 
church. The Jews are equally backward and provincial. Left to 
themselves they would all continue to live as they have done, 
that is, in the Middle Ages." This was a bit of flattery, imply- 
ing that the captain was advanced and modern in his thinking, 
but the only reply it provoked was an impatient grunt. "But in 
my conversations with all sorts of people, in my observations at 
the restaurants, at the factory, among the poor clients at the 
Wonder Worker's mansion, I detected a definite unrest, a 
peculiar excitement. There was too much familiarity with cur- 
rent affairs, western phrases were bandied about, certain of the 
young men surrounded their actions with unusual secrecy. It 
was evident that all this was being stirred up from the outside, 
public opinion was being prepared, the stage was being set. For 
what? For a resumption of the strike, of course. But this time 
with typical socialist methods, beatings, arson, and pamphlets." 

The captain tilted his chair back and put his boots on the 
desk. A half-inch further and the chair would certainly slip and 
the captain would just as certainly break his neck on the stone 
floor. When Meir thought of the dozens of pious Jews who were 
familiar with this habit of the captain's and constantly prayed 
for the extra half-inch and of the scores of Polish peasants who 
addressed a similar daily appeal to the Virgin Mary, it struck 
him that the calendar was awfully behind in the heavenly court. 

"So, Captain Terentyev, I kept my ears open and was given 
information by this person and that, and in the end I was led to 
the ladies' synagogue " 

"Russian!" commanded Terentyev. 

Meir sought for the Russian word for synagogue, but could 
come up with nothing. ". . . And there a number of young men 
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met secretly to play cards and plot. I had two clues, provided by 
one of my informants. One was the Exodus, the other was the 
Spark. I let the first phrase fall at the card game and observed a 
guilty reaction on the part of a youth named Joseph Berin. But 
his very nai'vet convinced me that he was not the man we were 
after. He would of course betray no reaction at all." Meir 
paused and smiled ingratiatingly, hoping that his sublety would 
be impressed on the captain's mind. "I knew however that Berin 
had some connection with the radical. But what, and how to 
exploit it? For a while I could not think of a way." Meir judged 
that this admission did him more good than harm. It showed 
the difficulties of the situation and magnified his final solution. 
"Then, after I returned from Brzesc I hit on it. I spoke to 
Berin and told him frankly that the police were investigating 
the affairs of his organization. As I expected he flew into a panic. 
I had him trailed to Reuben Hobnover's house, and with a little 
more difficulty followed Hobnover as he delivered warnings to 
the rest. The conclusion was inescapable. Reuben Hobnover 
was the mysterious Spark, and it was apparent that he had not 
divulged his identity to his associates. That is why he could not 
delegate any one of them to carry the messages but had to de- 
liver them himself anonymously. As you know, my conclusions 
were confirmed when Hobnover was shot resisting arrest." As 
you know was a verbal bow in the captain's direction, although 
the drunken fool hadn't "known" anything until the last mo- 
ment. Still it was necessary to let the superior officer have the 
impression that he had planned and directed the whole affair. 

The captain put a ten-ruble note on the desk where it lay 
red as the sunset and twice as glorious. Meir came forward to 
pick it up and the captain got up and struck him across the face. 
Meir fell to his knees and the captain kicked him. "Dirty Jew 
dog!" Meir pulled himself to his feet and backed away in terror. 
"Shut your filthy mouth," Terentyev shouted, as if Meir had 
said anything. "You foul stupid Jew-Pole, you put your finger 
on the wrong man!" Six feet two in his cavalry boots, he stood 
over Meir, practically asphyxiating the spy with his potato- 
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brandy breath. "Reuben Hob-whatever-it-is had nothing to do 
with the strike. One dead Jew more or less, what the hell does it 
matter. But what does matter is that in your dumb kike way 
you've snarled everything and let the real radical escape." The 
captain sat down on the edge of the desk and continued more 
calmly. But Meir had a suffocating feeling as if the walls were 
going to fold in on him. He looked around for a way of escape, 
and for one mad moment even thought of picking up a chair 
and attacking the captain. He was as broad across the shoulders 
but unfortunately lacked ten inches of the Russian's height. 

Terentyev continued. "We picked up two of the others after 
the meeting was over. I questioned them myself. Do you know 
what the whole thing was about? A bunch of crazy kids who 
planned a trip to Palestine and dolled it up with all kinds of 
secret society trappings. That was all there was to it, you stupid, 
brainless fool. Don't you see, you vile Christ-killer, that it was 
the man who gave you your famous clues of the Exodus and the 
Spark who was probably the radical organizer himself? Now, 
who was he?" 

Meir thought, with fear assisting. But he had to admit he 
could not remember. The captain refused to believe this and 
repeated the question four times without blows and four times 
with. Finally he became convinced that Meir was telling the 
truth, and with a volley of insults opened the side door and 
threw him out into the street. "Don't come back here. You're 
no good to us." 



"His face was like an angel's." "A jewel he was in the crown 
of our youth." "The light of the household." "His father's only 
son." Fresh lamentation broke out among the women. The 
burial procession wound its way toward the synagogue. Cossacks 
had been brought into town during the night, to protect the 
citizens against the wrath of the Jews. What wrath, Joseph 
thought scornfully as he listened to the agonized keening of the 
women. And on the men's faces, what? Just anger, vengeance? 
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No, only sorrow and resignation. In his own heart alone lived 
hate. "Such a beautiful boy and to be cut down." "So gentle, so 
good. Ai, Ai." What did they know of him, Joseph thought, his 
hate encompassing him. When the others crowded into the 
synagogue he remained with the hired watchers and the body. 
Let the rabbis spout of Reuben, of his youth, his spirit, a true 
son of Israel neither he nor Reuben would have to listen. 

Meir was in the crowd too. He pushed and was pushed. He 
felt he had a right to be there, a peculiar perverted right. He 
meant to be able to see and hear what went on. At the same 
time he was uncertain if he was rejected here, where was he to 
go? He pushed harder. He didn't intend to be crowded against 
the back wall with the beggars, the widows and the orphans. 

Johanan felt a shoulder set to his and he was roughly shoved 
aside. This roused him from his thoughts to an awareness of 
his teacher's voice. The old man turned from the ark and 
prayer, and spoke directly to the dead boy's parents. He did not 
express his sympathy. He spoke of the hope of resurrection. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Behold, thou shalt sleep with 
thy fathers and rise up. . . . And from the Prophets, Thy dead 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead. And again, But ye 
that cleave unto the Lord your God, are alive every one of you 
this day. As you are alive today, even though those that live 
today shall be dead, you will be alive. For the Lord holds in His 
hands three keys. The key of rain, the key of birth, and the key 
of the resurrection of the dead. Ezekiel: And ye shall know that 
I am the Lord, when I have opened your graves. The old man 
blessed God and gave his place to the Wonder Worker. 

The Wonder Worker spoke of the trial in heaven of the 
newly dead. He intimated that such calamities as the death of a 
well-beloved son occur in a larger proportion among those 
families that send their boys to Gentile gymnasiums. Johanan 
closed his eyes, the words and similes of the Wonder Worker 
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beat against them. He felt his teacher had been right in the 
comfort he gave the boy's parents. But he felt too that the 
Wonder Worker was just in denouncing the influence of the 
Gentile world. For when was Reuben seen at prayers or serv- 
ices? The whole town with the exception of his family was 
aware of his near apostasy. Johanan knew as surely as he stood 
there that the soul of Reuben Hobnover had been snatched by 
the angels of destruction into waste deserts, hounded to the 
circle of swamps; then the circle within the circle giving way, 
it must float in seas of fire. Shuddering, he offered a prayer. At 
the same time the seas of flame that rose before him became 
Deborah's face. He had never before carried her into this holy 
place. Was it she that mocked the seven circles of hell, or was 
the voice his own? He could no longer tell them apart. Desper- 
ately his fingers crept to the sacred band on his left arm, he felt 
the pressure of the precepts of the law that bound his forehead. 
He tried to fill his brain with the words that spread so sonor- 
ously through the room: the heavenly court, the prosecution. 
And he tried to fill his sight with holy objects. The gold and 
silver neckbands of the prayer shawls that led in closely packed 
rows to the platform from which the Wonder Worker spoke. 
At the rear of the platform were steps carved with the twelve 
tribes and their standards. Judah the king, with the lion at his 
feet; Simeon, his captured city of Shechem indicated by a tower 
and wall; the ship ot Zebulun, the blossoming tree, the serpent 
of Dan; and above this fretwork the signs of the Zodiac guided 
each its own tribe. Far back beyond the steps and against the 
east wall, beyond the nine-branched candle holders and the 
eternal flame, was the ark of the covenant. Twin lions, silver 
against the crimson curtain, guarded rolls of parchment on 
which his own father, of blessed memory, had copied the living 
word. Johanan was steadied, composure returned to his mind. 
His lips smiled slightly at the crudely lettered words chalked 
on the east wall, the wall that faced Jerusalem "Let Nathan 
be healed is the prayer of his mother" and the boy was in the 
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congregation today. He puzzled over another chalked symbol 
"WF 12." What it referred to he could not think, but it was 
on the wall that faced Zion, so it too, God willing, would find 
a just answer. 

The Wonder Worker returned to his seat and the high sweet 
voice of the cantor washed over the wounds in the parents' 
hearts, for as Rabbi Bunam taught, "the world of melody is 
near to the world of repentance." 

The wonder-working rabbi had been too hard on their boy, 
who was only young. A good boy, only young, only young. The 
chanting cadences soothed where they penetrated. But for 
Johanan they became a singing pain. High and higher the notes 
throbbed in his head, dispelling the holy objects with which he 
bounded his thoughts, but she who was as light as music itself 
could enter where it was. Her voice was a counter-melody in his 
ears, and she moved, he knew, to rhythms hidden within her 
own body. Such a body as the fiends would delight to torture. 
The sulphur and iron of their experiment must burn them, but 
for her who did not admit the error of such vanity, it would be 
everlasting. He drifted into another of the imagined discourses 
he had held with her every day of these long weeks. He strove 
to convince by reason, by absolute standards, by the words of 
the Jewish saints, by prophecy and all the arguments his Tal- 
mudic training could supply him with, that the learning of the 
Gentiles was false. Sometimes he pictured her as docile, bowing 
her head and answering, "Yes, Johanan." For he was the staff 
upon which she leaned, a living staff such as Moses had. His 
knowledge would defend her. But when she raised her bowed 
head there was laughter in her eyes. 

Johanan heard the groan of the congregation, and it was as 
though the sound had been wrested from his own soul. The 
father stood forth to say the mourner's prayer. The prayer that 
by all that was right should be said by the son for the father. 
How terrible that the places were interchanged, that the old 
man now had no son to say the prayer over him, to remember 
him, to bring up grandchildren who knew his name. The very 
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name of the boy, Reuben, signified in Hebrew a son. The father 
looked up at the high window, a swallow had darted in and as 
quickly out. As he lifted his voice to praise God, his wife in 
her place in the women's gallery fell to the floor. She was sup- 
ported until the long blessing was over and then carried out. 
The people formed themselves again into a procession and the 
way to the graveyard, that eternal home, was begun. 

Though they went by the back ways and alleys, suddenly 
there were armed riders in front of them who waved guns and 
shouted at them. A murmur went through the people. They 
drew together and stood their ground. The Wonder Worker at 
their head walked forward and their old rabbi, Gamaliel, de- 
tached himself from the crowd and walked by his side. A step 
behind him followed the orphan, Johanan. The Wonder 
Worker spoke to the soldiers. The people waited. At last he 
turned to them. "Go home," he said. Again the murmur, start- 
ing no one knew where and growing. But he outrode it. He 
raised his voice. "Go to your homes. It is unlawful to congre- 
gate." 

The soldiers did not let them finish. They rode into the 
crowd. "Off the streets! Off the streets!" 

Rabbi Gamaliel walked up closer to a horse than he had ever 
been and inquired of the captain of the troop, "How many ac- 
cording to Russian law form a congregation?" 

"Five or over." 

"Then lend us two of the Czar's soldiers to help carry the 
bier, and we four," he indicated Reuben's father and mother, 
and his student Johanan, "will take the body to the cemetery. 
It is best to do this quickly that there will be no trouble." 

Johanan's heart beat twenty times for each word his teacher 
uttered, but to his amazement, the commander in the hated 
green uniform ordered two of his men to the coffin. Crowd and 
soldiers watched silently as the troopers dismounted. Slowly 
the coffin was lifted and slowly borne off. 

The people turned back quietly, the street cleared, and the 
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soldiers rode off. Joseph met no obstacle as he raced after the 
dead body of his friend. There, entering the cemetery, was the 
ill-assorted company, bearing their burden in silence. Even the 
mother was too frightened to weep. 

Joseph shook with hysteria he could not repress when a hand- 
ful of Palestinian earth was sprinkled into the open grave. 
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VIII 



JL EAR ISOLATED EACH MEMBER OF THE SMALL 

group. Fear kept Joseph indoors, and Deborah took advantage 
of this to beg, wheedle, plead and exhort. He never gave in, in 
so many words, but it gradually became understood that she was 
going with them, and from that moment her concern was for 
the fate of the whole endeavor. A week, and now almost two 
weeks since the murder, and still they did nothing, made no 
move; tear held them suspended. Deborah's restlessness broke 
through in repeated clashes. Brother and sister faced each other 
hostilely. 

"What's wrong with a Berlin cigar?" 

"Nothing's wrong with it, Joseph, if that's what you want. It 
goes beautifully with a glass of hot tea with lemon in it and a 
quilt over your knees." 

"Don't make fun of Father." 

"I'm not making fun of him. But I don't want you to be like 
him." 

"What is this whole discussion about? We're going, every- 
thing is ready the horse, the cart, the driver, money for pro- 
visions. Does that look as though I have become addicted to 
comfort and an easy-chair?" 

"I know you're ready, but you've been ready two weeks." 

"Naturally we had to lie low after Reuben was killed, lie low 
and praise God they didn't ferret the rest of us out." 

"But what is there now to keep you?" 
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"You can't just pick up and go. You have to choose a time 
convenient to everyone, vote on it in meeting, and " 

"Why not? Why not just pick up and go? It's the only way 
to do it, Joseph. Besides it's the middle of May. The trip is 
long and Russian summers short." 

"That's true," Joseph conceded, "it must be soon." 

"Not soon, today." 

"You're out of your mind." 

"Then so are you. You'd do it right away only you are afraid 
of the others, you know they will have excuses, reasons why it's 
impractical but that's just the point, it will always be imprac- 
tical, there will always be more reasons for staying than for 
going. In spite of your elaborate preparations, the whole project 
is becoming nebulous and unreal. It's up to you, Joseph, to fire 
the others. If you can't do that you will never lead them." 

Joseph stopped his restless pacing. "You take advantage of 
me, Debya. You know me better than even a wife has a right 
to know a man." 

She laid her hand on his sleeve. "I want it for you even more 
than for myself. Or perhaps I'm thinking of what I don't want 
for you." 

"I still wouldn't drink tea." 

"All right, beer. You're the son of a rich man, you'd marry 
the daughter of a rich man, you would bring up rich children 
that would be hated doubly, for being Jews and for being rich. 
And the hate would enter and twist them as it did us, as it did 
every Jew since the dispersion. And we have a chance, Joseph, 
you and I, to break through the hate." 

"You keep including yourself, Deborah, but I don't think 
I've changed my mind about taking you. Have you thought 
what it would mean to leave home? What of Father and Mother 
with both of us gone?" 

There was silence between them as they thought of their 
parents. It was conceivable that their mother would understand 
something of what drove them. But they would be lost to their 
father. 
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Deborah said finally, "You're not responsible for my life, 
Joseph. That's my affair. But you've got to give me the chance 
you give yourself, to live in a country that belongs to me by 
inheritance, where my existence will not be on sufferance, 
where I will not have to marry Nachman." 

"Ah, now we come to it. Nachman." 

"No, not really. I would talk to Mother and she would speak 
to Father and it would not be Nachman. But I'll soon be 
eighteen, an old maid. They've put the pressure on me, aunts 
and cousins and grandmother. I must choose soon, and father 
wants a pious son-in-law. Would I make such a person a good 
and proper wife? I could only do it by strangling every thought 
in me." 

"So, they're at you, are they?" And then suddenly decisive, 
"You know, Deborah, we will be making our appearance on 
the stage of Zionism. Jews all over the world will be watching 
us." 

She said nothing. She knew she was going. When Joseph left, 
she didn't need to question him to know that he went to the 
others. She sat in the living room, waiting, making no prepara- 
tions just waiting. When her father came home for lunch she 
was still sitting there. 

"What are you doing staring into space, Deborah?" 

"Nothing, Father." 

"Well, well, girls your age must have some place to spin out 
their fancies." 

She smiled at him. "Sit down, little Father dear, and I will 
bring you your quilt." 

He looked at her in surprise. "I haven't used the quilt in a 
month. Why, it's almost summer." 

"Well, let me bring it to you anyway." 

"Why in the name of the twin worlds ?" 

"Just because." 

"Deborah, are you crying?" 

"No, Father. What a thing to say." She brought the quilt 
from the closet in the hall and tucked it around him. Then she 
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went to the cupboard where the humidor of black German 
cigars was kept. Berin eyed her suspiciously. 

"What are you fussing around me for?" 

"Because/ 1 she was managing her smile very well, "I'll be 
going away." 

Berin sighed. "What's true is true. When a daughter is seven- 
teen, one can't hope to keep her forever." 

"I'll get you your glass of tea. Zelde will have the blintzes 
ready in a minute." 

"Relax. You're not going under the wedding canopy to- 
morrow." 

"Then I'll ask Feigel to fix it." She called to Feigel, and then 
curled on the arm of her father's chair. "I told Joseph he 
shouldn't be like you, darling." 

"What made you tell him a thing like that?" 

"Because he wouldn't be happy." 

"A black year, and why wouldn't he?" 

"The world's turning upside down, Father. Joseph wants 
other things." 

"Things, what things? I should never have listened to your 
mother and sent him to gymnasium and the university." 

"Did you send me to the university?" 

"And what things do you want, my dove?" 

"There are doves in the temple at Jerusalem," she answered 
absently. "Where did they come from, I wonder, what far 
places? Oh, here is your tea, Father, with lemon on the side. 
Thank you, Feigel." Berin leaned back and sipped his drink. 

"Don't tell Mother it was the university, it wasn't, it " 

"What?" 

"Is the tea hot enough?" 

"Fine." But his feeling of comfort had somehow vanished. 



Good. That was taken care of, the peddler would still guide 
them for the same fee. Today? Why not today? It made no 
difference to him. The decision on the part of the peddler com- 
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mitted Joseph. Now there was someone else in it, it was no 
longer a game between himself and Debya. As for instance 
when he and his sister had emigrated to America and become 
wealthy firemen. Why firemen he couldn't remember. But he 
was sure the idea had been his, and he was just as certain that 
it had been Deborah who had wrapped two pieces of salted 
herring in a kerchief and made them walk to the blacksmith's, 
which for some reason she conceived to be the spot in Tolne 
that most resembled America. Now Joseph proceeded to the 
weaving factory where after some delay he was granted a five- 
minute interview with Saul. Five minutes was enough. The 
weaver's eyes shone with a light not kindled by fever, and he 
repeated the phrase "five o'clock" as if it were an invocation. 

Joseph hurried on. 

Wolf had received his induction notice. He no longer dared 
accompany them, for if he was caught the charge would be 
evasion of military service. Joseph argued, what difference did 
it make why he was sent to Siberia? But Wolf was adamant. He 
no longer dared go. Joseph left him reluctantly, wondering 
what he had left unsaid, wondering if Reuben would have 
found the words to persuade him. 

This feeling haunted him and grew as he talked to the others. 
"What, at once?" Leib thought he was mad. There should be 
discussion, another meeting. 

Joseph cut him short. "This afternoon." 

"Why must it be this afternoon simply because you say so? 
That's a matter that should be put to vote." 

Joseph quarreled with him. He went on to Nahum with a 
sense of failure. Leib would not have questioned Reuben. At 
Nahum's he found illness. The mother had been stricken, her 
abdomen was swollen and her breath congested. He went away 
without mentioning why he had come. Was there any use going 
on to Nathan's? He counted up, four only, one a girl, and one 
a paid guide whom God knew if you could rely on. He himself 
would be the only able-bodied man of the group, unless Nathan 
agreed it would be impossible and even if he did 
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But Nathan, when he talked to him, had been suborned into 
the labor movement. He now felt as strongly about revolution- 
ary activities as he had a month before about Zion. Vitkin was 
a dreamer of wild dreams, assimilation was the answer to the 
Jewish problem. Joseph choked back a reply and found his way 
out to the street. So it had ended. He had not been able to hold 
them together. He felt bereaved. Stripped of his dream and the 
hope he had lived with so long, his thoughts circled aimlessly, 
alighting here and there without purpose. He went over the last 
four encounters. If he had used more forceful arguments with 
Wolf; more tact with Leib; Nahum, well, that could not be 
helped; and Nathan, may worms chew him, if he had struck 
Nathan, struck him full in the mouth, he would feel better now. 
But Joseph suspected his anger was synthetic, manufactured to 
fill the sudden void. 

Did all men, he wondered, need a purpose to anchor their 
lives, a justification of their existence, to make that existence 
tolerable? And could existence in Tolne ever be tolerated, even 
with a pipe, a quilt and a glass of tea? He anticipated telling 
Deborah with a perverse mixture of pleasure and dread. 

She searched his face when he came in, and it pleased him to 
know that it told her nothing. There was no opportunity for 
a word alone, for a most unexpected and unwelcome guest had 
arrived, Meir Hurwitz, and he was waiting to speak with 
Joseph. They went up to his room. Deborah cast an agonized 
glance after them, but sat meekly by her mother's side, an em- 
broidery frame in her lap. 

Upstairs Joseph closed the door of his room before turning 
a wary face to the half-Jew. "What do you want?" he asked, 
wondering which of the six just visited had turned informer. 

"Things come to my ears." Meir was not fazed by the other's 
tone. "People confide in me. I'm that kind of a fellow." 

"Yes?" This fencing reminded him painfully of their previous 
conversation in the restaurant. Reuben had died that night. 

"You remember once before I was able to warn you." 
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"I told you then I didn't know what you were talking about 
and I don't now." 

"This time my information is more specific. I know that you 
are a Zionist leader and that you are leaving today with a group 
for Palestine." 

Which of the six? Which one? "I don't know what you may 
have heard. But if you care to sit the afternoon and evening out 
with me, you will see that I am not going to The Land, any 
more than you are." 

"That's just it." Meir's assurance seemed to desert him, his 
glance shifted to Joseph's shoulder before it again sought his 
face. "I would like to go with you. I would like to start a new 
life too." 

"You make your living amongst the Gentiles and now you 
want to be a Jew in Palestine, no less." 

"I proved myself when I warned you before. But if you want 
more from me, there is a young man came hurrying to my 
house. He needs money, he is going into the army, he doesn't 
want his mother's house sold away from them " 

"Wolf." 

"Yes, Wolf. Luckily^he came to me. That means we can be 
clear of the town by days, even a week. He thinks I am handling 
it, he won't sell elsewhere until he realizes his mistake." 

"All right, why not? You're with us." 

He did not tell Meir that five minutes ago there had been no 
group and no plan. And when his sister knocked softly an hour 
later, he did not relate the course events had taken. He merely 
told her they were going. 

"When?" 

"At once. Behind the synagogue in an hour." Reuben's words. 
Reuben's plan. God of the world, may it fare better. 

"How many?" 

"Five." 

She flung her arms around her brother. "Oh, Joseph, Joseph." 

He could not tell if she was laughing or crying. Both, perhaps. 
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"Joseph, is it all right?" she asked. "There may be a sixth." 
With that she was gone. 



This was the problem: according to unanimous interpreta- 
tions of page 97 of the tractate Sanhedrin, before the coming of 
Messiah the world must reach the nadir of misery, corruption, 
and desolation. In the words of Rabbi Bunam of Parsischa, 
"Before Messiah will come, there will be rabbis without re- 
ligion, good men without righteousness, rich men without 
riches, summers without heat, winters without cold, and grain- 
stalks without grain." Men would destroy themselves and each 
other in the extremity of their fear and a cry of woe would 
arise from the whole world. 

Yet on the other hand it is written in the Book of Splendor 
that God inflicts on mankind only as much suffering as it can 
endure. 

Is this a contradiction? 

The student understood that this was far more serious than 
the problems his teacher had set for him until now. It was not 
a question of resolving the contradiction with an ingenious 
turn of phrase, or of letting one opinion overrule the other on 
the strength of the numerical values of the words, or of search- 
ing out a third reference to reconcile the opposites. The solu- 
tion to the present paradox was not to be found in cleverness 
or erudition. It could be understood only by meditating deeply 
on God's purpose for mankind. For if it were true that God was 
loath to inflict the extremity of suffering on his children, yet 
didn't He by that very mercifulness delay Messiah and redemp- 
tion, and wasn't this a worse punishment? 

Perhaps the answer is this, Johanan considered God does 
not allow man to suffer more than he can endure; therefore, it 
must be that in the present worldly age man finds it not too 
difficult to endure Messiah's delay. When the time comes that 
every heart cries out for the redeemer, then his absence will be 
more than man can bear, and God will send him quickly. The 
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interpretation of this would be that the forerunner of the age 
of peace would be a reawakening, a surge, a mighty uprush of 
holiness in the heart of man, and not, as it had been claimed, 
a wave of licentiousness, destruction, and horror. But what of 
the words of Rabbi Bunam and the rest? What of the predic- 
tions of the Talmud? Reluctantly Johanan discarded his solu- 
tion as having led to even greater contradictions, and searched 
for a new approach. 

Fasting had become habitual with him now. He had not been 
able to replace the day he lost when the boxmaker's shop was 
burned. And on the days when he ate with Gamaliel and 
Miriam there was so little to share that his portion merely in- 
flamed his hunger. But after a while hunger disappeared and in 
its place came a pleasant light-headedness, a dizziness that swept 
over him whenever he stood up too quickly or turned around 
suddenly. He was proud of having conquered one weakness at 
least, for the sight or mention of food no longer disturbed him. 
The study of the Law was meat and drink and nothing else had 
any taste for him. 

"Doesn't it say, Johanan, that the earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof? And if the fullness is His, doesn't He rejoice 
in it? Therefore shouldn't we also according to His example re- 
joice in it, yes, in meat and drink and in the smiles of the 
daughters of Israel?" 

He began to answer this nai've reasoning patiently, starting 
with Rashi's explanation of the phrase "the earth is the Lord's" 
then he closed his eyes and steadied himself against the study 
desk, trying to throw off the dizziness. "Dreams are a waste of 
the brain," he muttered. 

For a moment he had actually thought she was there, saying 
those words. That was the danger of letting the mind play with 
fancies. They grew stronger and stronger until they came with- 
out being bid, and finally appeared as realities. He looked down 
at the page. Yet he regretted dismissing the fantasy. For in those 
few seconds he had prepared a number of excellent arguments, 
arguments that would not only refute but convince. He imag- 
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ined her standing devoutly before him and listening carefully. 
When he had completed his explanation she would apologize 
for her lighthearted mockery. She had not meant it seriously, 
she said, but had spoken through a waywardness which she 
could not suppress. However now that he had made clear 

Johanan frowned. This was dangerous. He was talking to her 
again. And this time it was more than a voice he imagined he 
visualized her completely, and even her devout attitude, her 
head bent and her hands modestly clasped, had something en- 
ticing about it. "As it is said/* he spoke loudly, "for the imag- 
ination of man's heart is evil from his youth." Inasmuch as he 
couldn't help thinking about her, wouldn't it be better to think 
about her as his wife? She would be a wife such as is extolled in 
the Proverbs of Solomon. Yes, fair as Abigail and our mother 
Rachel in one, winning as Queen Esther, pious as no, she was 
neither pious as Leah nor upright as our grandmother Sarah, 
she was evil and insidious. She was Deborah, and the signifi- 
cance of Deborah was a wasp. Like a wasp she stole into his 
room and lit on the pages of the sacred book, diverting his at- 
tention from the Word. In the tractate on marriage settlements 
are outlined the chores which a woman must perform for her 
husband: grind flour, bake, launder, cook, nurse her son, make 
ready his bed, and work at the wool. Would Deborah grind 
flour or work at the wool? Does a wasp lay up honey? No, a wasp 
flits and stings. She had stung him with a poison deadlier than 
any insect. 

Yet he dreamed another way. 

In this dream she stood before him, not enticing but truly 
humble. He instructed her; she attended to his words. They 
walked in the fields. She no longer hardened her heart and dis- 
tressed him with her careless blasphemy. Her beauty was no 
longer a curse but a glory, and his desire for her no sin but the 
commandment of the Lord who said, "Be fruitful " 

The door slammed shut. 

"Johanan" 
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He couldn't answer. It was she herself and not another cre- 
ation of his mind. But how could she come here like this? It 
was unheard of, impossible. 

"Stop swaying/' Deborah said sharply, "and listen to me." 

He answered in the same spirit of gentle correction as in his 
imaginary discourses. "Don't ridicule the motions of sacred 
study, Deborah. A man makes these motions to save himself 
from foreign thoughts that would engulf his meditation. Would 
you laugh at the motions of a drowning man who tries to rescue 
himself?" 

"Is the sermon concluded?" she broke in. "Then listen." She 
looked around the shabby room. "How can people live in a 
place like this?" But she was not interested in the room. She 
looked him boldly in the face. "Johanan " Then she stopped 
abruptly and bit her lip. It seemed to Johanan that for some 
reason she was intensely exasperated with him. 

"Why are you so cross?" he said. Mechanically he removed 
his prayer shawl and put it away from the profane conversation. 

"Because I'm beginning to think maybe I was foolish to come 
here. In fact, I know it. I thought until just this minute that 
you might love me. But that would be against custom, and you 
are buried alive in six feet of tradition. I'm getting out of the 
ghetto. I was going to ask you to come with me, but I won't. 
I'm going to Palestine, to Zion, to the land of Israel, to our 
country, to our home, do you understand, to where we can live 
like people, to where we belong. I'm leaving all this, do you 
understand? No, you don't. Well, answer me, don't stand there. 
Will you come with me? Will you?" 

"Palestine . . ." the student repeated, not dazed, but with 
extraordinary awareness. "No, that isn't possible. The time isn't 
ripe. Let me explain, Deborah, why we must wait for the com- 
ing of " 

"Of Messiah? Well, you wait. I'm going." But instead of go- 
ing, she stepped close to him and took his hands. "I want to 
look at you a last time," she said. "How could I have been 
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wrong? I thought there was something more in the poor student, 
something no one else saw. I gave you my brother's book be- 
cause I admired you. Yes, and when the jar exploded and the 
sulphur went up in flames, for a moment I worshipped you. 
Now put on your shawl and go back to your prayers." 

She wrested her hands free. 

Johanan stepped between her and the door. "I think you're 
mad/' he said rapidly. "Or playing a game. Is it true? Can you 
plan to leave? When? How?" 

"I've told you. This minute! Do you think I would come 
here if it weren't now? Do you think I've asked permission, 
talked it over with my parents?" She laughed, but it sounded 
as if she might cry. "There, just now, I sold my jewels. Money 
that's my permission." She tried to push past him. 

"Deborah," he said. "No. Deborah, no!" 

"What are you trying to do? Keep me here? Do you think 
I'm going to shave my head when I marry and wear a satin wig? 
Do you think I am going to spend my life stuffing ducks and 
lighting candles and bringing up boys for the Czar's army? If 
I wanted that, I would marry Nachman. In fact, I would marry 
Nachman if I married anyone. But I'm a free human being and 
I'm going where other Jews who have discovered that they are 
free human beings have gone. And today. This hour, this min- 
ute." 

"No, you can't go," Johanan said brokenly, holding her. "I 
love you." 

She pushed him aside. "You don't. When you look at beauty 
in a woman you remember that the study of the Law is the 
source of all beauty, or something like that ... I don't know 
the reference." She slipped past him, the door banged in his 
face. He heard her footsteps going down the steps, across the 
marketplace, fading away. Something exploded in him and he 
rushed out to pursue her. In the street he passed Rabbi Gama- 
liel and muttered something about being right back. He caught 
sight of her in the distance and ran as if his feet were the wings 
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of demons. He had within the minute abandoned his studies 
and lied mortally to his teacher. And now it was time for 
evening worship. 

But he continued to run. 
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IX 



HEN HE CAUGHT UP TO HER THEY WERE AL- 

ready on the open road. Daylight was fading fast; the air was 
cold and still. Without stopping she flung over her shoulder, 
"Come. Don't talk. Hurry." 

There was a small band waiting at the crossroads. In the 
feeble light Johanan could not make out who they were or how 
many, but he saw a cart and heard a horse whimper. One figure 
came forward to meet them. 

"Who is this?" The voice was that of Deborah's brother, 
Joseph. 

"The charity student," she said. 

There were four men there. Johanan could see them more 
plainly. Her brother and three others. What had she done? 
Fury swept over him. 

"What is he doing here?" he heard Joseph ask Deborah im- 
patiently and loudly. 

"What are they doing here?" Johanan demanded in turn of 
Deborah. 

The girl stood breathing rapidly, trying to catch her breath. 
The others came up curiously. 

"You didn't tell me " Johanan began and couldn't finish. 
With a sweep of his arm he indicated the group. 

Deborah walked over to him. "Did you think we were going 
alone? Just you and I?" 
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Of course that was what he thought. You and L He wanted 
to kill her. 

"How?" she continued conversationally. "Did you have plans? 
A route worked out? Money?" Her brother started to interrupt 
and she turned on him. "Brainlessl All of you. Standing here 
and talking. How long shall we wait for the police?" She 
pointed at their gear lying on the ground. "And what have you 
done while waiting for me? Nothing. Well, put it in the cart. 
Hitch up the horse. What will happen when Mother discovers 
we weren't at Aunt Sophie's for dinner after all? Let's get out 
of here." As they loaded their packs and provisions into the cart 
she flew around in such a state of nervous irritability that no 
one dared contradict or question her. 

Johanan was stunned. What she said was true. He had no 
plans. He had made no preparations. How could he? But then 
what exactly had he expected? Certainly not to be one of five 
men trailing behind a horse-drawn cart. Why was he even fol- 
lowing them? 

They had hardly gone a quarter of a mile when Joseph called 
a halt. 

"It was agreed that we each put all our money into a common 
purse. From now on we share everything equally." 

"Why make such a ceremony over it?" Deborah said sus- 
piciously. "I already gave you the money from my jewelry, and 
what have any of the rest got?" 

But Joseph was insistent. "Meir. Saul." They handed over 
their bits of change. The peddler pointedly withdrew from the 
conference and went to interrupt his horse's roadside nibbling. 
Joseph said matter-of-factly, "As I am the principal contributor 
I will hold the purse." He faced Johanan who hung about the 
edge of the group not quite knowing what it was all about. 
"And you?" 

"So that's it," Deborah snapped. "The whole thing is just 
so you can have a way to humiliate him. You know he has no 
money, my share is for him too." 

"Then he's one of us?" Joseph asked. 
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Johanan stepped forward. "What have I to do with you?" 

"You seem to be following us." 

"I'm going to Palestine. You can take another road if you 
like." 

"Oh, Johanan, don't!" Deborah said. "Of course you're one 
of us. We're all going together." She put her hand on his arm. 
"Don't be angry with me. I did what I thought was best. There 
was so little time. And don't mind Joseph. He's in a mood to- 
night. Here, let me introduce you to the others. This is Saul. 
He was a weaver. But no more. And this is Meir. He's with us 
too. And Menachem the Stranger is over there with the horses. 
He's our guide. And now we're all friends. Let's be on our 
way." 

Johanan turned his back flatly on them all. His intention was 
to return to Tolne. But he couldn't take the first step. 

Joseph shrugged. "He isn't exactly anxious to join us." 

"Wasn't he one of the original group?" Meir asked. 

"What do you know of the group?" Deborah shot back and 
silenced him. The peddler clicked to his horse and they took to 
the road again. Deborah lingered. "You must come," she whis- 
pered to the student. There were tears in her eyes, whether 
of anger or grief he could not tell. 

"I suppose I must," he said painfully. But when she turned 
to follow the others and with a humble and winning gesture 
invited him to walk beside her, he refused to see it. 

She left him. 

He would not trust himself to move while he felt like this. 
What had happened to him? Was he possessed? In a way he 
was, but the spirit was his own, of his own making since the day 
he was born. That was how he knew his desire to repent and 
turn back was not truly sincere. How could he honestly repent 
if not for the others, he would not be standing here thinking 
of repentance. He would be with her. There would be no 
thought of reclaiming his old life. They would be together. 

It was unfair to be angry with her brother and his friends. 
They had a right to their own projects and decisions. Surely 
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their sin was not a tenth of his. They were going because of 
restlessness and a desire for adventure. But he had voluntarily 
destroyed his life, flung his studies in the face of God, and 
rushed to embrace the world and its knowledge. Nonsense, he 
told himself, it was she he really rushed to embrace. And she, 
after snaring him, had shown him that he was just one of a 
number of fish in the net. She had even been in a position to 
reprove him for speaking childishly when he said he would not 
stay in it. 

What was he to do? The very thing he had said in childish 
hurt and anger. He was going to Palestine. What did it matter 
that he had no money, no food, no baggage except a book in the 
pocket of his coat. He would get there. And she would come 
with him. She would have to. He would tell her straight- 
forwardly that no matter what her obligations were to the 
others, she must go with him. He would make her see that for 
her he had abandoned everything he valued in the past and was 
ready to become, even as she had said, a man of the twentieth 
century, to live in the world, not hover above it, to build with 
her in The Land not theories but a house, to plant not prophe- 
cies but a fruit tree. She must make an equal sacrifice for him. 

Now he was in as much of a hurry to catch her as before he 
had been content to let her go. He ran, his long shabby coat 
trailing and flapping behind. Into a corner of his mind came 
the thought that since it was now decided and he was actually 
setting out on a journey to Palestine, he had better make the 
prayer appropriate to the start of a journey and immediately 
this thought was expunged by the caustic reflection that a man 
who had omitted the evening prayer had no business with 
prayers of any kind. Any uplifted words of his would not reach 
God but would hang heavily in the middle air before falling 
into the abyss. He had been told this of the prayers of the sin- 
ful. Of course he knew who it was that told him but he fought 
desperately to keep the image from forming. If the stooped 
figure appeared before him, the bright cheeks, the gentle eyes, 
his soul would be annihilated. He must drive out remem- 
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brance. He ran faster so that the ache in his chest would be 
from running. 

They were pushing the cart up a sharp rise. Johanan came up 
and lent a hand. It gave him something to do. Meir stared at 
him with curiosity. Joseph glared. Johanan glared back. When 
they reached the top Deborah thanked him for helping. He had 
no idea what to say to her. 



In that flat country the sun rose suddenly as though from the 
edge of the world. They had been on the road most of the night. 
When the moon set they snatched a few uneasy hours of sleep 
in the open field. Now the world was alive with pre-dawn life, 
air that moved with them, and the voices of birds that nested in 
the tall grass. They walked close together, each having found 
his own rhythm. But when the light suddenly showed them to 
each other, they drew apart, bewildered at seeing strangers, 
resentful that the suddenly revealed faces were not familiar. 
The enormity of what they had done clandestinely by night 
struck them now by day. 

Walking behind the others, Johanan believed in the night- 
mare quality of things and he prayed to wake from the terror 
of his dream. But the sun showed him a foreign Polish world 
with long stripes of cultivated earth stretching in endless 
monotony and ahead on the road among the motley band a 
girl, her black hair falling free past her shoulder He closed 
his eyes and threw his arms up over them in double denial. 
What effort could now recapture the agony of his dream? 

They stopped and the peddler climbed into the cart and took 
down a bucket of water. They gathered around him, their hands 
outstretched, and he poured water over them in the ablution 
that precedes morning prayer. Johanan came forward auto- 
matically, but suddenly astounded everyone by calling out, 
"No! Stop!" 

They turned to look at him. The confusion that had pos- 
sessed his mind was gone. He saw clearly the actions that had 
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led to this moment when the faces turned toward him sus- 
pended. Even the sun seemed to stand still, as it had for Joshua, 
waiting for his words. He looked at the others, his eyes dark 
with compassion. He said, "How can you? You're no longer 
Jews." 

The long moment continued. Then Joseph choked out 
angrily, "Who are you to tell us not to pray to tell us we're 
not Jews? I consider myself as good a Jew as before." 

"You say before. Before what? Before last night, before apos- 
tasy, before the deadly sin was committed. The three-fold cord 
is not quickly broken: the Scripture, the Law, the way of life. 
But once broken, there is no way back." 

"Shut up." Joseph strode to him and caught back his arm in 
a hold he had learned at school. Johanan did not move. There 
was pain in his face but that had been there. Joseph dropped 
his arm quickly. "Talmudist's cant," he spoke directly to Deb- 
orah. "You can see how out of place he is here. He still be- 
lieves it is a merit to go to The Land to die, but a sin to go 
there to live." 

"To go as you are going as I am going," Johanan added 
bitterly, "is a denial of Messiah who comes to lead us. If we 
deny God's purpose, can we continue our prayers to Him?" 

"If you believe that, what are you doing here?" 

"I made my choice." But Johanan's gaze dropped and he 
turned away. The morning prayer was begun uncertainly, but 
it gained strength and surety as they pronounced the blessings. 
When they began the Eighteen Benedictions, Johanan's lips 
moved with them. He bit them through until the blood ran 
into his mouth a three-fold cord is not quickly broken. He 
couldn't understand how he lived, how God permitted him life. 
The others acted in ignorance, but he had not that excuse. 
Tractate of the Fathers, Akabiah ben Mahalel says: "Consider 
three things before thou committest a transgression: whence 
thou comest, and whither thou art going, and before whom 
thou shalt give an accounting." But he would not consider even 
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the first. For at the words, whence thou contest, the two rooms 
of his teacher were before him. 

The prayer had ended and the rest were at breakfast. Deb- 
orah approached him with slices of fresh cheese and bread. 
"You have found a nice place off the side of the road for break- 
fast/ 1 He didn't answer her. "I know you're used to fasting. But 
not when you walk all day then you must have food." But as 
he made no motion to take it, "Besides, how can you refuse? It's 
Thursday your 'day' at our house, so you are taking nothing 
that isn't yours." 

"All that is over," he retorted angrily. "That's from the past." 

"True, and yet you are living there, I can see by your eyes 
that you are living there, so it is the present too. Can't you 
leave it? Were your studies everything?" And fighting his si- 
lence, "After all, books are books, they aren't your mother and 
father." Her tears finally fell. She blinked them away im- 
patiently. "Look, look, have you ever seen the countryside? 
Twenty miles from where you've lived every day of your life, 
yet had you seen it? Had you seen anything but crowded ghetto 
walls? Look around you, Johanan, if you won't look around 
you, you might as well go back." 

"Go back!" He took a step toward her. "You can say that? 
You Lilith, you led me into this. You mocked my life until I 
mocked it too. You put the forbidden book in my hand you, 
it's all been you and now at a whim you think you can change 
your mind and tell me to go back. Oh, no, it's too late for 
whims, for the games you like to play. This is not an experi- 
ment, this is my life and I intend to have something for every- 
thing I have thrown away." 

"What?" she asked, to make him say it. 

"Your love for mine." 

"You love me?" 

"Am I here?" he asked bitterly. 

"No Talmudical reasoning, Johanan. Just yes or no." 

"Yes," he shouted at her. "Yes, is that what you want to hear? 
Is your pride content?" 
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"Wait!" But he continued to walk away from her and she 
was forced to run at his side. "Why must it be love with you 
and pride with me?" 

He stopped and looked into her face. He discerned a gentle 
tenderness in her expression that he had often imagined there. 
When she put the bread and cheese into his hand, he did not 
again refuse. Before the food reached his lips the Lord's name 
was on them in blessing 

Impulsively Deborah answered his groan. "You can't cut 
yourself off from God. None of us feel as you do." 

He wrenched himself free. "What do you know?" 



The others were discussing their route. The road they were 
following would take them to Brzesc sometime the following 
day, but though they badly needed provisions, they were afraid 
to enter the city. Joseph counseled leaving the road and cutting 
through back country. Meir was impatient of all this. Why not 
take the train? 

"What, and be picked up by the police?" Joseph exclaimed. 

Meir who knew that there were no police on their trail 
merely shrugged. But Menachem with a well-calculated wail 
cried, "The police?" 

The others looked at each other. This meant more money. 
For a moment they were afraid he was going to desert them al- 
together. But the peddler had drawn his conclusions long since, 
and Reuben's death had been confirmation. As a peddler who 
worked with false papers allowing him outside the Pale, the 
risk of company was not much more. He too preferred the back 
ways. However he could not resist showing off his cosmopolitan- 
ism. "I can lead you either way, by trains or by paths. Only 
what is this about the police?" 

"Why do you think we left so suddenly, and at night?" 
Joseph asked. 

"It's easier traveling at night I myself " 

"You know Zionism is illegal " 
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"But I never guessed, I never imagined " 
"Didn't you? Not even when they killed Reuben?" 
"It is one thing to suspect there may be a little trouble it is 
another to know the police are after you." 

"All right," Joseph said wearily, "another ruble." 
The half-Jew snorted angrily, his money too was part of the 
common pot. 

Saul knew he was incapable of giving an opinion, or of being 
listened to if he did. As a matter of fact Joseph was the only 
one he had exchanged a word with since starting out the night 
before. He was lonely, the wide flat Gentile world frightened 
him. He felt not only conspicuous but unprotected. There were 
no doorways, no cellar stairs, no machines; when they came for 
you here, you were in long open fields of furrowed land. No 
machines, he had just realized that. No machines whirring 
under your hand, pounding through your head, reverberating 
through your body. No machines. He wondered what time it 
was, whether he would have started work already and how many 
hours there would be until the noonday meal. But the sun was 
just up and he had eaten, bread with cheese, and the bread had 
no mold on it. Good strong fresh bread, and with cheese. He 
wished David could have known bread like this, and with 
cheese. He walked over to where the horse stood, his head 
lowered, munching and chewing the coarse wild grass. He 
wished David could have seen this horse when he switched his 
tail flies rose in a hum off his back. His name was Srul. "Srul," 
Saul said in a low voice because he was afraid some of the others 
might hear him talking to a horse. But even the horse didn't 
hear him, or if he did he paid no attention. "Hello, Srul." This 
time the ears went back. "Hello, Srul," he said again because 
he didn't know what else a horse would like to hear. Again the 
pointed ears lay flat, the long arched neck swung around and 
dark eyes regarded him in a steady appraising manner. 

Whether it was suggested by the horse's look, or by some 
dimly remembered advice about making overtures to animals 
with food, Saul bent and pulled loose a tuft of grass which he 
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held out to Srul. The horse stretched forward eagerly. When he 
opened his mouth and revealed the yellowed and gigantic teeth 
of some pre-ark monster, Saul hastily dropped the grass and 
took several steps backward. 

Behind him the peddler laughed. "Go on, give it to him. He 
won't hurt you. He'll take it from you like a baby." 

But the great head was already lowered. "He found it him- 
self," Saul said, greatly relieved. 



The day lengthened slowly. The hours that rushed by in the 
town here walked with the same even pace as the travelers 
themselves. Saul was the first to report that his feet hurt. He 
sat down on the stump of a burned oak and took off his shoes 
"to throw out the pebbles." He was dismayed to find that there 
were none. Yet the moment he put the shoes back on, the 
sensation of pebbles returned. 

"The truth is," Menachem told him, "you're a weaver. You 
never used your feet. Those pebbles are small blisters forming 
under the skin." 

Saul was horrified. "Blisters are no joke," he said. "What can 
I do?" 

"When Israel wandered forty years in the desert," the peddler 
began meditatively, patting the horse's rump as they walked 
beside him, "their feet did not swell. But it says in the very 
same verse, linked together as it were, that their clothes did not 
become old upon them. Think of that. Not for forty years. 
Where would I be if such clothes were worn these days? To 
whom would I sell cloth, needles, thread, scissors, patches, cuffs, 
belts, buckles, darning-wool? I would starve to death. It's so I 
should not starve to death that your feet have to swell." 

Joseph halted to change his socks. There was a hole in one 
heel. "You see why I provided a little sister," he said. "But I 
think she can embroider better than she can darn." 

"How far is it to Palestine anyway?" the half-Jew said sar- 
castically. 
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"About fifteen hundred miles as the crow flies," Joseph re- 
plied. 

"But as Jews walk eh?" Meir shrugged. "How long have 
we been on the road? Last night and this morning. My toes 
burn, your socks are finished, and Saul has invisible blisters." 

Deborah too was suffering. At the time she had thought it a 
good idea to wear Joseph's outgrown boots. Only calf-high and 
made of top grade leather, they were light and sturdy. Joseph 
had hardly worn them; bought for him at thirteen, his mother's 
present to mark his manhood, at fourteen they were suddenly 
too small and into the cupboard they went to wait for Sammy. 
The slight deviations from the shape of her own feet didn't 
seem serious when Deborah tried them on and she was pleased 
to have something stout and serviceable for the road. Now her 
feet felt as though they must pop like nuts in a cracker. The 
boots were at once too big and too small. They crushed her high 
instep but allowed her heel to ride up and down. "Poor feet," 
she whispered. It was unfair that they should be small and 
dainty. Better boats like Zelde's to carry her over these sodden 
plains. "It's easy for me, little birds," she addressed her feet 
affectionately if somewhat mockingly, for while she was proud 
of their beauty and delicacy, she had contempt for them as the 
first part of her to give out, "up here all I have to do is look at 
the wide Gentile world and the road rolling over hill and hill 
and on forever but you have to carry me over each one of 
them. I look at the clouds trying to close in on the sun, I listen 
to the river, but you have nothing to distract you, you must 
ache and hurt to bring me past these things." Slowing her pace 
she drifted back from the wagon to where Johanan marched 
alone. 

"Stop a moment," she said. "Help me off with these boots. 
I'm going to walk barefoot." 

She expected him to remonstrate. What about the rocks in 
the road? The mud? The stretches of sharp gravel? She might 
catch cold. And how would it look, not that they would pass 
anybody, but how would it look to Meir and the peddler, for 
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example? But he didn't comment on the danger or the scandal. 
It was all one to him. He obediently knelt and tugged at toe 
and ankle. 

"Thank you, Johanan." She thought a moment. "I didn't 
like to see you walking by yourself, as if you hated us all." She 
lifted a bare foot and touched it with a show of amazement. 
"Really I thought it would come out bloody and bent. It doesn't 
look bad, does it?" 

Faced with a direct question, Johanan muttered that it looked 
all right. She was standing on one leg and not too steadily. Her 
next woman's trick would undoubtedly be to lean against him 
for better balance while she pretended to examine her pretty 
ankle. He looked at her pityingly. 

But when she did lose her balance she retrieved it with a hop 
right past him and came to rest against a roadside sapling. 
Johanan flushed. 

"Won't you talk to me?" Deborah said. "You don't say a 
word." 

"Yes," he shot back, "I will talk. I have a lot to say. I've been 
trying to decide what brought me here, or drove me here." 

"I know. I understand." 

"You don't understand a thing," Johanan said impatiently. 
"You ask me to speak, and the moment I begin you cut in with 
your own wrong interpretations." 

"Wrong interpretations! You said you well, what you said 
was plain enough." 

"If you want me to repeat that I love you and that's why I 
followed you," Johanan said harshly, "I will. It's true." 

Deborah began to cry. 

"What are you weeping about?" 

"My feet," she lied. 

"It's not a good idea to walk barefoot." 

"No. There is probably a saying, undoubtedly from the 
Tractate on Creamed Herring attested to by Rabbi Know-It-All 
that specifies that feet should not be bared. Maybe it's not a 
good idea to bare my soul either, so you can mock me and 
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wound me. Twice you've said you loved me, both times with 
such hatred my heart curled up in terror. You loathe me, I'm 
Lilith, a witch, a sorceress, I walk barefoot to lure you into evil 
and you don't even offer to carry my boots. Do I deserve a 
bridegroom such as you who whips me with wise sayings, and 
rejects me no, no, don't say anything. It was better when you 
were silent and just glowered. You were thinking evil of me, 
but at least it was hidden, and I could pretend to myself oh, 
I don't know what I could pretend to myself. Why should I cry 
in front of you?" she ended angrily. 

Her head was turned away from him. He touched her hair 
lightly. * 'Don't be unhappy," he said. She let him take the boots. 
She was walking any which way now, tramping into puddles, 
stumbling and tripping. "It's a strange world we've come into," 
Johanan said. "It's hard to believe that a few hours' walking 
would take us out of sight of houses and shops. A few steps and 
they all vanished behind the hill. There are no men here. Only 
the road as a sign that others have passed before us. No men; 
then what is it all for? What was God's purpose in making all 
these countless trees and plants and bushes grow here? They 
stretch on forever. I don't know the name of any of them. That 
is a tree. There, that also is a tree. One has leaves like the letter 
Tes, the other has a sort of fur like a Russian overcoat. It 
puzzles me to see how much of the world there is that isn't here 
for men." 

He swung the boots in his left hand and with his right took 
hers. "We have enough to make us unhappy without anger 
too. And the mystery of this green and yellow world weighs on 
me. I never did think you were Lilith. That was a sort of child- 
ish way I had of protecting myself from my own responsibility. 
I tried to hide my guilt by blaming you. But what I did, I did 
of my own accord. And I've come to think I would have left 
anyway. For a while last night in my thoughts I blamed the 
chemistry book. But that also was a subterfuge. Even without 
it I would have gone from Tolne. Because it had begun to 
trouble me that there was a world outside and millions of 
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people living in it, being born and dying, only one in a thou- 
sand a Jew. , . . And the rest? What was God's purpose for 
them? And if He had none, where had they gotten their knowl- 
edge and power? In that way my mind wandered from the study 
of the Law. Then I wrestled with the secrets of the book you 
gave me, and every night in my teacher's room I had long talks 
with you. I imagined you as clearly as I see you now." 

Her glance softened and she was about to reply when he 
returned to an earlier thought. 

"Now I see that even they and all people are a minority on 
the earth. Mostly there are rocks and trees and grass, and I 
begin to doubt that they are all here for our use." 

Deborah stopped and looked up at him. ''I have never heard 
or read or dreamed of anyone talking the way you do." She 
sighed, as if to say I picked you so be it. 



Johanan did not join them for the midday meal. They had 
chosen a spot where the road curved back to the bank of the 
river. They brought up water, built a fire, and prepared to eat 
heartily. It was a mild, bland day, a light wind chased the clouds 
across the sky and their shadows across the fields. The cool and 
comforting wind seemed to carry away all anxieties. They dis- 
cussed their route with enthusiasm. Five miles or so further on 
they had the choice of two ways, one leading to the Bialystok- 
Brzesc highway, the other a mere cart track approaching the 
city more deviously. Menachem who had his horse and wagon 
to think of urged taking the cut-off to the highway, but Joseph 
advocated caution, and his sister said she would be sorry to leave 
the river path on such a pleasant day. 

Johanan lay in the grass barely within earshot and studied 
the clouds. What bothered him now was why he had never 
before in his life noticed clouds, even though it was evident 
that they were as visible in a town sky as in a country. 

In the air, he remembered from the chemistry text, was oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and water vapor. High up the 
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water vapor collected to form clouds. Water vapor to be exact 
was the gaseous form of water. The other gases such as oxygen 
and nitrogen could exist in liquid form similar to that of water 
if the temperature were low enough. This was a very difficult 
thought to comprehend. But it was essential to understand it, 
since so much else was based on it. 

After he understood chemistry, he would study the methods 
of science in fabricating a world and growing another one out 
of the soil. But it was next to impossible for him to fully grasp 
the meanings of the technical terms with his casual knowledge 
of German. Reviewing what he had studied, he tried to phrase 
it to himself in Hebrew, adapting and inventing terms. Here 
all the familiar subtle connotations of the words came to his aid. 
Of course the thing he was doing was sacrilege, perverting the 
holy tongue to secular ends. But it was all one, he had gone so 
far there was no turning back. Palestine must be rebuilt, and it 
was not to be done by holiness, but by this very kind of sacri- 
lege. If this was to defy God's plan and deny the saviour, then 
that too was the way it must be done. To God a thousand years 
is as the wink of an eye. But he could not wait for the fullness of 
time it had to be in his lifetime. As Abbaye had said No, 
he would think no more of what Abbaye had said. 

He looked at the clouds and thought, water vapor. 

The voices were louder. Johanan noted that the conversation 
had taken an acrimonious turn. The only thing he heard clearly 
was his own name repeated several times. He raised himself on 
his elbow. Joseph got up from the fallen log which was their 
bench and came over toward him, his sister following. 

"Joseph, Joseph, don't be foolish/' she said. 

The student got to his feet. 

"The time has come for a showdown," Joseph said. 

"Please, Joseph, don't demonstrate your authority. Every- 
thing's all right as it is." 

"I know what I'm doing, Debya, which is more than you 
seem to do. Listen here, Johanan, the time has come to put an 
end to this sulking along behind us. We don't want you. You 
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don't want us. When we come to the crossroads, we will take 
the river path, you take the road to the highway." 

"What has he done to you, Joseph? Naturally he doesn't force 
himself on us. Have you ever thought to invite him kindly?" 

"It seems you spent the whole morning inviting him kindly. 
And I won't allow you to repeat the performance. Now go back 
to the others and sit down." 

"Yes, Joseph," she said dutifully and left. 

Now, is she mocking me, or what? her brother wondered. 
"All right, Johanan " 

"Tell me one thing, Joseph," Johanan interposed, "you stud- 
ied at the Gentile university. Do you have a list of the subjects 
of study?" 

Joseph was disconcerted. "No," he barked. "Let's get it 
settled " 

"If you can remember, I would appreciate your writing down 
for me the names of as many as you can." 

"I'm talking about arranging for you to stop trailing us," 
Joseph shouted in a rage. "To leave, in other words to rid us 
of your unwelcome presence." 

"Yes, very well," Johanan replied carelessly, "I had intended 
to do that soon anyway. The list would be useful to me, 
though." 

"All right, you'll have your list." Joseph strode back to the 
wagon and gruffly suggested they pack up the remains of the 
meal. "He has promised to leave us shortly," he told Deborah. 
She smiled and shook her head. 

This made Joseph lose his temper again. To soothe him she 
walked by his side during the afternoon march. Also it pleased 
her to think that Johanan expected her to come back to him 
and was now hurt and disappointed. She did not look back but 
Meir's jocular comments informed her that the student con- 
tinued to follow. "It's like we were leading him by a long rope." 

Joseph was huffy and told his sister that she was flighty, 
thoughtless, moved by foolish impulses, wanton, disobedient, 
and a disruptive influence. She responded by telling him how 
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wonderful he was, how excellent a leader, how provident, far- 
sighted, and masterful. Although he suspected irony Joseph 
ended by swallowing this, and his good humor returned. He 
said he had nothing personal against the student, but that in 
the first place he didn't regard him as an asset to the expedition, 
and in the second place his sister demeaned herself by associat- 
ing with such a "long-coat out of the middle ages." 

The road had deteriorated badly. It was shot through with 
rifts and gullies and in one place where it followed the river too 
closely was washed out altogether. They had to unhitch the 
horse and drag the wagon across on two wheels. Johanan in this 
instance caught up and helped. Joseph and Meir acted as if he 
were invisible. But the weaver who had been certain that the 
cart would fall and crush him smiled his gratitude for Johanan's 
aid. There was no reply. Johanan seemed extremely somber 
and withdrawn, and as he dropped back to his usual rearguard 
position an expression of hopelessness took possession of his 
face. 



Saul had been weary all day. He no longer took off his shoes 
to search for pebbles. A stiffness that was developing in his knee 
concerned him now even more than his blistered feet. He didn't 
reply to Meir's remarks, his steps slowed, his eyes gradually 
shifted from the horizon down to the wheels of the wagon and 
then down to his feet. He placed them carefully, knowing that 
he could never rise if he fell. He began to lurch slightly. The 
others drew ahead. Aching fatigue began to overpower him as 
it had every night at the factory. And as he had done there he 
began to devise little tricks to conserve his vanishing strength. 
He shuffled so as not to waste energy lifting his feet, he veered 
and tacked to find the most level course, he measured his 
breathing with desperate self-control. As he lost ground Joha- 
nan came up with him, hardly seeing him. They walked side by 
side, one communing with his physical distress, the other with 
his mental. 
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Finally Saul could walk no more. He had hoped to reach a 
large stone a few yards ahead, but all at once his legs gave out 
and he slumped down on the road. Johanan stopped and si- 
lently waited. It grew dark. Finally, feeling a little better, Saul 
began to rise. Johanan pulled him to his feet. They resumed 
the journey. 
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X 



.HE DISCUSSION REGARDING BRZESC CONTINUED 

even though they were encamped outside the city. Joseph 
turned sullen as Meir's raillery became more barbed what was 
he afraid of, the police had more important concerns. Insti- 
gating a search or even bothering to telegraph to other towns 
would be a waste of time and the government's money. 

"It was a waste of time and four bullets to kill Reuben but 
he's dead." 

The mention of Reuben brought Meir into line. "We'll do 
it your way. I'll go into town myself. The rest of you wait here." 

This proposal aroused everyone's admiration and went a long 
way toward winning him acceptance and a place in the group 
even in those minds where suspicion and doubt had lain. They 
protested that he would run too great a risk, but Meir immedi- 
ately countered that a man traveling alone would arouse no 
comment. As no one else volunteered to go and as they needed 
provisions, they gratefully accepted the offer. Joseph counted 
money out to him, Saul blessed him rapidly, and Deborah, who 
had been so aloof, smiled at him. He began to admire his own 
courage and to feel that he was doing a remarkable thing. He 
pushed to the back of his mind the fact of his particular knowl- 
edge which robbed his adventure of any significance. He 
allowed himself to bask in the warmth of praise and the gen- 
erous approval of the others, which was increased as they 
remembered their former mistrust. Meir walked away from the 
group with a certain swagger. 
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Johanan had made his own camp beside the river, and its 
mutterings entered his head, all the prayers he had not said, 
jumbled, confused, and his soul crying out though his lips 
would not move, God! God! 

In the morning he was as tired as when he lay down. He 
bathed in the river and its currents seemed to restore the cur- 
rents in him. Afterward, lying in the tall grass, letting the sun 
dry him, it suddenly came to him what he would do and how 
he would act. He dressed quickly and taking the daily prayer 
book which he had clutched as he ran after Deborah two nights 
before two nights, two eternities he walked across the tilled 
fields until he came to the road. Before him the inhospitable 
city of Brzesc grew steadily clearer and more detailed, its thick 
masonry walls, its gun turrets erected in fear, and in fear forti- 
fied and modernized with each successive decade. Under his feet 
the road became a bridge, and beneath him the small tributary 
they had been following joined the slow moving Bug that 
widened as it spread past the town. 

From somewhere inside the city church bells rang out, loudly, 
clamorously. Johanan stopped where he was. Then hurrying 
forward he took the first cross street. His plan was simple. He 
would find the Jewish section and look for a bookseller 's stall. 
With the money he received from his book he would pay back 
the group for the meals they had shared with him. Then free 
and under no obligation he would give Deborah a choice, him 
or them. If she did not leave the others and go with him, he 
would proceed by himself. 

Following an old man with a full orthodox beard and skull- 
cap, Johanan was led at length to a concentration of beards and 
skullcaps. At the bookseller's he laid his prayer book, which was 
as much a part of him as his arms or his legs, on the counter 
and asked how much it would bring. As a starting point the 
dealer named a figure intended for the first bid in a long and 
he hoped spirited bargaining. Unquestioningly Johanan slid 
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the book across to him and put the few pennies in his pocket. 

He returned the way he had come, putting the decision to 
Deborah first in one manner and then in another. But he dared 
not conceive an answer for her. 

He was so absorbed that he did not notice their agitation 
until he actually joined them. Meir, there before him, was 
speaking in a voice gone shrill, urging hurry. Only the utmost 
speed could save them. Save them from what? Johanan asked. 
Meir's near hysterical description of the police bulletin with a 
reward offered for their arrest or information leading to their 
arrest left Johanan for a moment uncomprehending. For the 
first time their excited conversation enabled him to link them 
with the murdered Reuben. Amazed and shocked that his com- 
panions were political offenders, criminals wanted by the police, 
he nevertheless found a somber satisfaction in the fact. It was 
fitting and he felt that after all he might have a place in their 
group, he who was also a criminal against himself and his God. 
The coins he had sold the prayer book for were in his hand. His 
speech of parting was prepared in his mind, and his challenge 
to Deborah. But was this a time for speeches or challenges? He 
went up to Joseph and gave him the money. ''It's all I have." 

Joseph looked down, moved in spite of himself. 

"We need everything," he said, "especially now." 

Meir flew around exhorting everyone to hurry, yet so un- 
strung that he himself accomplished nothing. He brought no 
provisions as he had seen the handbill as soon as he entered the 
marketplace. His panic was communicated to the rest. They 
threw their few utensils into the cart. Saul ran to hitch up Srul 
and Joseph threatened to beat up Menachem who wailed pro- 
testingly that he was not one of them, but hired for wages only, 
and what good is money in Siberia even if it had been enough, 
which it hadn't. 

They took to the road. Everyone wanted to hear in more 
detail about the poster. How big was it? what color? what size 
print? did they have pictures: how many were there? what were 
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the descriptions like? how much was the reward? Meir readily 
supplied the information. The poster had been green, green 
with white letters, would he ever forget them? Oh, yes, there 
had been pictures, pictures of everybody. 

"Of me too?" Saul asked, wondering when anyone had taken 
a picture of him. 

"Of everybody." Meir was grimly determined that each per- 
son there should feel the terror he felt. By whipping the group 
with a false sense of danger, he had moved them from Tolne 
it worked again now. His mind was still in a whirl and he was 
just beginning to figure it out. He saw himself wandering past 
nursing mothers, boxes of protesting chickens and a trussed and 
squealing pig, and there, tacked to a stall, horror of horrors, was 
his own face looking directly at him. He remembered when he 
had had the picture taken. It was an afternoon two summers ago 
when the fair came to Tolne. He had taken Yeva, and she sat 
right beside him. The picture in fact had been of both of them 
but Yeva was cut off and only he remained with a stiff smile and 
eyes that had gone glassy. His stunned mind recovered, it awoke, 
it read his name in large type, WANTED (very large type) for 
the (small type) MURDER (larger than WANTED) . He read 
the word again, yes murder of Reuben Hobnover. 

His first impulse was to run. Run without stopping, any- 
where and in any direction. Take the train to Bialystok, hide 
in a freight car, steal a boat. But as his senses cleared he re- 
membered that there was still a wagon hitched to Srul and 
money in Joseph's pocket. The bit they had given him for pro- 
visions would not go far. Back he must go then and drive them 
into hiding along with himself. 

He forced himself to act calmly and bought a Yiddish paper. 
There was an item about the "murder" there too. He tore it 
out, secreted it in his pocket and began to walk away from the 
marketplace. A shocked indignant why formed at the core of 
his being and rising with it, a twin ovum, Terentyev. He tried 
to penetrate behind the face to the slow-moving reasoning. The 
murder charge had been invented behind that broad flat brow, 
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nurtured, carefully mulled Meir's facile imagination began 
to work, if the light eyes of Terentyev belonged to him what 
would be behind them? The half-Jew has disappeared. That is 
not good. He knows too much about the workings of this office. 
He knows for one thing that I continue to receive the salary of 
two policemen that have been dead four years, since the typhus 
epidemic. Not good, definitely it is not good and Meir is always 
ready to sell. How to get him back fast? Gradually he had 
worked his way to it. The obvious solution was to charge him 
with the Hobnover murder this solution would incidentally 
get the police off the hook and close the books on the case. 
Terentyev! The half-Jew spat. 

"They didn't mention anything about me on that poster?" 
Menachem wanted to know. 

Meir continued his inventions without a break. "Not by 
name. Just that the group was guided by a small Jew with a 
thinning red beard." 

"Thinning?" Menachem cried. "My beard is as full as any 
man's. Fuller even." 

"Is this the time for a dissertation on beards?" Joseph de- 
manded in fury. "I was under the impression that we are fleeing 
for our lives." 

"Brzesc is behind us," Johanan summed up with Talmudic 
precision, "but what is before us?" 

And Deborah, more directly, "Yes, where are we going?" 

"The Pripet Marches," Menachem supplied, "large as Lithu- 
ania and Latvia put together. We could wander there all the 
years of our lives, may they be many, and no one discover us. 
They lie twenty miles to the east." 



That night was Sabbath Eve. If she hadn't thought for a day 
about the candlesticks, Deborah would have been too tired to- 
night to have conceived such an ingenious solution as the pota- 
toes. She had Saul bore deep holes into them with a fork and 
they became holders for the two candles. At home there were 
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nine candles, one for each member of the family including 
Feigel and Zelde. Mother was always the first to welcome the 
Sabbath. As dusk gathered in the room she lit the candles with 
a blessing and a prayer for them all. 

Over Brzesc the sun was setting and shadows long as the 
Exile were cast by the wood that encroached on the road. To 
the east the heavier marsh foliage was blotted out. The sun had 
gone and Joseph looked to his sister. 

The rabbis taught, on the Sabbath tears are forbidden. She 
moved forward, the blessing on her lips. She did not see the 
potatoes, she saw what she knew Joseph saw, bright gleaming 
brass, surely she had spent the day polishing the candlesticks, 
and while Feigel baked the Sabbath fish she and Mother and 
Zelde had gone over the big house until each corner was clean. 
Then work was ended, even utensils must rest and welcome 
Queen Sabbath; no cooking, no cleaning, no mending, but a 
holiday, joyousness in each heart. She held her ceremonial 
candle as high as she could reach and her brothers laughed so 
tall would her bridegroom stand. The boys each recited their 
portion to the grandfather and everyone cried good Sabbath, 
good Sabbath, happy week! By this time Mother has the Sabbath 
loaves on the table, just so were the loaves laid out in the 
Temple of ancient memory in honor of God's gift, the seventh 
day. Father recites A Woman of Worth, smiling broadly at her. 
Mother smiles complacently. Then the festive meal, the songs 
of thanksgiving in which the guest joined the family. 

Her eyes passed over those in front of her. Johanan was not 
among them. Joy, joy, she commanded, they are looking to me. 
This is our first Sabbath. But the eyes turned to her were blank 
with fatigue or perhaps curtained with the memory of other 
Sabbaths, of home. They answered her quietly, amen, but the 
subtle change had not occurred, no pleasure shepherded in the 
Sabbath Queen. Could it be that after all she had not found this 
little band on the open road? 

Menachem worked out his own method of inducing the stipu- 
lated joy; he passed the bottle to Meir. 
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God of the world, Deborah thought in revulsion, what am I 
doing here with these men? She climbed into the cart which by 
unspoken consent had become her quarters. She threw herself 
down on a heap of clothing, so tired that she trembled all over. 
What kind of a Sabbath was this for her parents? What were 
they thinking? The rabbis taught, on the Sabbath tears are for- 
bidden. 

Saul dragged himself to the edge of the cart. He took off his 
coat and rolled it into a thin pad which he propped against the 
wheels and stuffed into the aching hollow of his back. 

The peddler came up and squatted beside him. "A sip of 
this," the ugly little man recommended, "and the rest of the 
way to the Land of Israel you'll fly/' 

Saul managed a smile and gratefully put the bottle to his 
mouth. The warmth spread and comforted him. "Stay awhile," 
he invited Menachem. 'Tm too tired anyway to sleep." 

"Seventeen hours in a weaving factory weren't so bad after 
all, eh?" 

"They were seventeen hours," Saul said, but added no com- 
ment. 

Menachem had a long pull on the bottle. "So, you're all crim- 
inals. Every last one of you a wanted person, may bones crum- 
ble in your fingers and toes, your arms and your legs." 

Saul smiled again. "You've been to Palestine," he said, "what 
is it like?" 



The fire, built before dusk, was dying out. Joseph and Meir 
lay stretched full length staring at the beauty of dissolution, at 
the flaking white embers slowly crumbling. 

"We should have tried to reach the marshes." Meir spoke 
suddenly. 

That's it, Joseph thought irritably, heap it on my head. 
Everyone else had. Saul and his feet, the blisters were no longer 
invisible, but open and raw. Deborah and her fears that she 
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wouldn't be able to keep up didn't they think he was tired? 
Didn't they think his feet hurt? And now to be blamed because 
they hadn't made the marshes. He clamped his mouth over the 
bitterness that welled up in angry words. 



She had not been able to sleep. Someone was talking, didn't 
they know how soon they must all be up again? She was hungry. 
Before she had been too exhausted to eat, but now she was 
hungry. There would be very short rations tomorrow and how 
could they get food at all once they were in the marshes? When 
she asked Joseph that, he had been so impatient that she had 
not pursued the subject. She pillowed her head in her arms and 
tried to shut out the voices. What if he came now? Just swung 
over the side of the cart and bent down over her? What would 
she say? What would she do? She would be angry of course. She 
would send him away. But what if he would not go? She thought 
of yesterday morning, he had told with bitterness that he 
loved her. If only there was no room for bitterness, if love and 
not torment could look from his eyes into hers. What, were 
they still talking? It was Menachem, he spoke of Palestine. 



When Deborah stepped forward to light the Sabbath candles, 
Johanan wrenched himself away. He walked along the edge of 
the wood. But he could still hear the words of her blessing. He 
did not understand how they could pursue him until he real- 
ized that they came from his own head. Any pain, said Rabbi 
ben Mehasia, but not that of the heart. Even those in hell, it is 
written, find relief on the Sabbath. Why must he compound his 
sins by choosing Sabbath Eve to look into his soul? But for him 
it no longer mattered. He sorrowed when by sacred command 
all sorrow was banished. Sharp fragments of broken faith cut his 
mind. For him there could be no atonement. How could he 
repent while he loved her, while awareness of her never left 
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him? He had made his decision, perhaps not as he would have 
wished, in calm and considered renunciation, but it was irrevo- 
cable for all that. It was not heart against mind, but heart and 
mind cleft down the middle. 

One hour. That was allowed, that was the period of mourn- 
ing allotted to those dead to their religion to an apostate. For 
one hour his teacher would repeat the prayers in his name, 
before that name was banished from the house. But why was it 
said, if a disciple is banished his teacher is banished with him? 
Surely that couldn't be. The sin was his own. There must be 
an explanation of that passage. And at the next moment he 
knew what it was. His teacher was banished from fulfillment, 
his life would end before the Messianic enigma had been solved. 
His years of toil, of want, of work, would be as though they had 
not been, for who would now carry them forward to their final 
resolution? And again Messiah would not come. Would it be 
because of his sin? The enormity of it paralyzed him. Suffering 
mankind must curse him and God Himself place him under 
endless interdict. With a hoarse cry Johanan threw himself to 
the ground. He was racked with terror at what he had done. But 
his tears did not come until later. And when they did they were 
not for the world or even for his own soul before him was 
Gamaliel's face, no longer locked in some recess of his mind, 
hidden, deliberately subjugated, but there, suddenly, really 
looking into his face. Johanan closed his eyes, he beat his head 
with his fist, but he could not drive out the vision. He could not 
escape his teacher's gaze, could not hide from the grief in the 
old face. Sometime later he began to walk. Plunging his body 
into movement helped. 

"In Palestine they say God has permitted the unholy forces 
to be equal with the holy, so that while holiness is stronger in 
The Land, the evil impulse is also harder to resist." Johanan 
drew close, Menachem's words compelled attention and the 
others were grouped about him, savoring each anecdote. Most 
of them had only vague notions of Palestine and here was a man 
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who had been there, not once, but many times. Yes, it was true 
no snake or scorpion ever stung anyone in Jerusalem. It was 
also rue no one ever went without lodging in Jerusalem, and 
that the very air made one wise. 

Saul bent forward, that no word might escape him. Behind 
his eyes was a picture of a never-ending road that passed how 
many towns, how many villages, what mountains, what valleys, 
what Tzigane cottages, and he himself journeying upon that 
road, an ironic symbol of man's frailty with his cough sticky 
and wet against his fingers. 

Deborah looked with challenging eyes at Johanan who stood 
at the edge of the group. "You're the scholar. Tell us what it 
says in the books about The Land." 

Hesitantly he replied, "Palestine represents the inwardness 
of the world." They turned to him, anxious for any word. From 
Tractate Kiddushin he recited, "Ten measures of wisdom de- 
scended upon the earth. Nine were taken by the land of Israel, 
and one was taken by the rest of the world. Ten measures of 
beauty descended upon the earth. Nine were taken by Jeru- 
salem and one by the rest of the world." 

"Not only is there great beauty" Menachem did not care to 
be outdone, he was the authority "but all plants, vines, trees, 
flowers, everything that grows has wonderful medicinal proper- 
ties. When you enter The Land you are healed at once of all 
ills." 

"What else do the books say, Johanan?" she asked softly. 

"Ezckiel says, But ye, O mountains of Israel, ye shall shoot 
forth your branches and yield your fruit to My people, Israel; 
for they are at hand to come." 

Saul drew in his breath sharply. Oracles of prophecy spoken 
from the deep gloom. They seemed directed to them and to this 
night. Johanan continued almost without pause, "And Isaac 
sowed in that land, and found in the same year a hundredfold; 
and the Lord blessed him." 

Joseph leaned forward. "This is what leads us to Palestine, 
the land itself. In Biblical times we know it flowed with milk 
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and honey and supported its people. We have been stifled long 
enough, we have become round-shouldered, hollow-chested, 
near-sighted, and our souls are as warped as our bodies. We 
have become a queer people, bookish and disproportioned. We 
have been confined too many centuries in cities/' At first he 
had been quoting from an article he had once started to write 
but put aside, unable to find the climax he desired. Now the 
words came to him without effort. "Our return to our own land, 
and by land I mean just that, the fields and the slopes and the 
clods of our land, is with a two-fold purpose, to restore it and 
to restore ourselves. For if we have suffered without our land, 
our land has suffered without us. It has been worked and never 
replenished. It has been used up. That's our opportunity, to 
save the land, and in that way save ourselves. Live and work as 
men were made to. We have never had anything that was not 
gotten by craft and intrigue, it was the only way left us, we were 
alien, we were a minority. But now we have a chance to build. 
We will have little, but what we do have will be ours honestly, 
ours by our sweat and our labor. Do you understand what that 
means? How have you lived until now? On charity/' he glanced 
at Johanan, "by guile," his look passed over Meir, "by your 
wits," this to Menachem, "on sufferance," this last to Saul. "But 
what you win from the soil is undisputedly yours. God blessed 
Jacob. He has always blessed Jacob. Let us therefore be Jacobs." 

"How will we get this land to work? Land costs money. The 
Turks own the land and they are just a little bit fonder of 
money than anyone else." 

Joseph's answer to Meir came without hesitation. "We will 
hire ourselves out and in that way gain experience for our own 
farm. There are five of us. We will pool our resources, and have 
our land five times faster than if we each worked alone." 

"And there may be others there who will join us." Saul's 
cheeks flamed with excitement. 

"There may," Joseph agreed. "But I understand many of 
those who called themselves Zionists timed their trip to Pales- 
tine to escape being drafted for the Japanese war. It is said that 
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in Jerusalem on the Day of Atonement instead of repeating the 
prescribed, 'Next year in Jerusalem/ there were many who 
wept, 'Next year in Brzesc, or Berdichev, or Vilna.' We are 
among the first to leave with a single purpose and a single ideal, 
return to the land. We are the pioneers/ ' 

"There were pioneers before, weren't there, in our fathers' 
generation?" Deborah asked. 

"What happened to them? It's simple, they sold out. Instead 
of preparing the way for the return of all Israel, they found it 
easier to live on the charity of the Rothschilds. The land still 
is empty. It is up to us to prove that by sweat the fields can be 
watered back to productivity. If a Jew can earn a living with 
his own hands in Palestine, then the redemption is here." 

The silence that followed bound them close. In Johanan's 
brain a new fire was kindled on the ashes of the old. There was 
no doubt that it was heresy, but it was splendid heresy. A sud- 
den compassion ached in him, that took in and enfolded each 
one of his bedraggled companions in whom such flames leaped. 

Joseph taught them a song, a Zionist hymn in which they 
pledged themselves by a chorus of vows to the land of Israel. 
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XI 



T 

JLHEIR MENTAL DISTRESS HAD BEEN ACUTE AND 

like an acute illness, having reached a crisis, it passed. The next 
morning they awoke remembering the stories and tales of Pales- 
tine. Their aim and their individual place in it was clear to 
them. Energy swept away doubt, and when they gathered for the 
Sabbath prayers, not only did their words flow out together but 
there was union and accord for the first time between them. 
Only Johanan had again withdrawn. For the first time the 
others were concerned by this. Outside Brzesc he had contrib- 
uted his money, a token that he had joined them. And last night 
he had almost unknowingly been granted a place among them. 
It was Joseph who called him, and Deborah watched hopefully 
as Johanan turned from the river and came up to her brother. 

The two young men returned to camp together discoursing 
earnestly. "It's foolhardy," her brother was saying, "the world 
we will be traveling in for the next two months is a Gentile 
world. It is foolish to attract attention to ourselves." 

"I agree. I would not wish to endanger the others. Besides 
it does not matter to me." 

"Good." Joseph glanced over his shoulder. "Some contribu- 
tions are needed. We are going to make over this citizen of the 
middle ages into a human being. Go into the cart, Deborah." 

Deborah blushed and ran. She could hear them offering: 
Menachem, a jacket that he assured them he could sell any time 
for two, maybe three, rubles; Meir parted with a pair of trou- 
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sers; Joseph gave a shirt; and Saul who had nothing to give 
finally remembered a handkerchief that had been his brother 
David's and which he always carried. He pressed this on 
Johanan. 

Johanan remained quite passive during the hubbub. They 
could not guess that he had never before been the recipient of 
a gift and that each reserved "thank you" was a pledge, to 
Menachem, to Meir, to Joseph, to Saul. 

Menachem took possession of Johanan's worn and mended 
gabardine who knew, they might meet a Jew on the road. The 
rest assisted him into the assortment of miscellaneous clothes. 
They were delighted by the change they had wrought and called 
Deborah to approve it. She jumped down from the wagon and 
embarrassed Johanan by looking him carefully up and down 
and then laughing. 

"What's the matter?" Joseph was upset. 

"Well, he doesn't exactly look like a Polish farmer." 

They looked him over more critically. True, with his delicate 
build he was either a farmer's boy recovering from a wasting 
sickness or a chronically underfed Jew. Deborah was still laugh- 
ing. "If you are going to leave his ritual curls, you might as well 
put back the gabardine." 

Consternation. How could they have overlooked his long 
curly earlocks? Menachem went through his wares in haste, 
scissors were part of his stock in trade. 

Deborah took them from him and confronted Johanan. 
"Kneel down," she said, "and take off your shirt." 

He hesitated, it seemed to him pagan to be on his knees be- 
fore her, half undressed, even if it was for the purpose of getting 
his hair cut. However, no one else seemed to find anything un- 
toward in her command and he obeyed. Because it was Sabbath, 
she could not comb his hair, but she lifted the dark heavy curls 
in her hands and began to ply the scissors, an even worse sin 
but not against the Sabbath, since no rabbi had even conceived 
the possibility of expressly forbidding it in conjunction with 
that day. Johanan clenched his hands as the religious curls fell 
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from his head. But somehow with the external symbols gone, he 
felt freer, lighter, his guilt weighed less upon him. 

"There/* Deborah pronounced, and smiled at him. She gath- 
ered up the torn ringlets and threw them away. Then secretly 
she retrieved one lock to knot in her kerchief. 

Meir had been criticizing the slowness of the operation, and 
finally Saul asked him, "Why hurry? Today is Sabbath. We 
can't go on anyway." 

"What?" Meir bellowed as if he did not believe his ears. 
"With the police after us, are we to sit here in the middle of 
the road simply because it is Sabbath?" 

Saul stared at him. "We can't travel on the Sabbath." 

"If the police come this way you'll be traveling on the Sab- 
bath, right back to Brzesc to prison." He appealed to Joseph. 
"You see that we have to push forward, that we have to get to 
the marshes." 

Joseph turned to Johanan. "What does the Law say? What 
exceptions does it make?" 

"What do you care what the Law says? You are bound by no 
commandments since you are no longer Jews." 

Angry denial overwhelmed him and Joseph's voice outrode 
the others. "Keep your fanatic's conscience to yourself. We are 
all good Jews here. Besides I am sure that somewhere it is spe- 
cifically stated that where it is a matter of life or death it is not 
necessary to proceed according to what is written." 

"It is also specifically stated that it is forbidden to break the 
least ritual law for personal advancement." 

"But how are we to know," Menachem asked, "whether the 
Gentile police will shoot us, in which case it is a matter of life 
and death and lawful to proceed ... or whether they will merely 
imprison us, in which case to proceed is forbidden as personal 
advancement?" 

"I say it's not a question for the police to decide," Meir spoke 
excitedly, "but for us to decide by putting ourselves out of their 
reach." 

"Of all the holidays and observances," Johanan said, "the 
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Sabbath is the only one mentioned in the ten commandments. 
It is therefore the most sacred. During the time of the Macca- 
bees, Jews chose to be burned alive rather than defend them- 
selves on the Sabbath. And even now whoever walks more than 
the two thousand allotted paces on this day deserves to be 
stoned. I would absolve you on the ground that you are no 
longer Jews anyway. But since you do not agree with this 
solution you must work it out for yourselves." 

It could hardly be called an argument. Saul merely kept 
repeating that it was Sabbath and they could not travel on a 
Sabbath. 

Menachem told a story of a peddler he had known who had 
disappeared into the prison of Brzesc simply because his papers 
were not what is known as being in order, and for that rela- 
tively minor offense he had been hung by his thumbs until his 
shoulders jerked from their sockets, and the tendons of his back 
ruptured. And think, that had been because his papers were 
not in order. And they had no papers at all beyond the addi- 
tional words he had forged for a consideration on his own pass- 
port which now read, "and family/' There was another case he 
was familiar with, a Jew from Vilna, a friend of his brother-in- 
law's, who for some minor infringement of the discriminatory 
laws fell into the hands of the police. When they released him 
the man was an idiot. He didn't know his own name. What had 
they done to him? He didn't know, that or anything else. When 
Menachem proceeded to yet a third description of an incar- 
cerated Jew they all begged for a cessation. However, the stories 
had an effect. 

Meir repeated to everyone who would listen that it was un- 
questionably a life and death matter. When Joseph gave the 
word to pack there was general acquiescence; it had been taken 
out of their hands. Even Saul came up to help load the cart, but 
he avoided looking at the others and on his face was an expres- 
sion of such numbed misery that though they fought it, the core 
of uneasiness broadened in all of them. 

Menachem flicked the nag Srul, and they started forward. 
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They kept their eyes on the ground; they had nothing to say to 
each other. They felt that Johanan mocked them although they 
could not say how. Saul was counting under his breath. They 
knew each time he raised his foot and set it down again that 
they were that much closer to the limit of the law. When Saul 
stopped they knew they had traversed the two thousand steps. 
No one made a move to take the next, not even Meir. They 
stood awkwardly, but when they dared question one another 
with their eyes they laughed their relief. Of course they weren't 
going to break the Sabbath. What, break the holy day and at 
the outset curse their whole endeavor, as well as their lives? For 
fear of the police, may bridges give way beneath them, should 
they risk all that? It was nonsense. They laughed again, and 
hugged each other and broke out into a tune in praise of the 
Sabbath Queen. 
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XII 



M, 



LENACHEM KNEW THE MARSH COUNTRY. THERE 

was no doubt about that. He knew where there were fords and 
where there were bridges, where a meadow disguised a deadly 
bog and where what to all appearances was a lake turned out 
to be a hard traversable field under eight inches of water from 
the spring floods. He had been brought up in the marsh capital, 
Pinsk, had traveled and traded here all his life. The bewilder- 
ing network of rivers, streams, and channels was a pattern he 
knew. "This water," he would say, indicating an enormous 
shallow lagoon several miles in length, "is only here in May. 
By summer it is gone. Then sheep graze here." 

The water was muddy and stagnant. Its black reflecting sur- 
face gave no clue to its depth. It might have been, the travelers 
thought, like the Dead Sea whose bottom is the center of the 
earth. Actually a man could walk across without getting his 
shirt wet. 

In places that's exactly what Menachem did. Grasping the 
bridle he tugged the unwilling horse into the scummy water 
and they all splashed and stumbled through the mud to find the 
cart track emerging on the other side. 

For the most part they kept to the high ground, winding in 
and out of the woods at the edge of the great marsh, crossing 
innumerable tiny streams, pushing their way through long 
stretches of barren grassland. At times, coming to the crown 
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of some low hill they would see endless reaches of gray-green 
swamp under the unnaturally clear and blazing sky. 

To the Jews, the multitude of chattering and wailing birds 
seemed lost souls. "Why do they follow after us?" Menachem 
said. "To catch maybe a stray bit of the Word as we say our 
prayers and in this way gain their redemption." 

The mist rose and fell in the wet hollows, regularly and 
evenly like the breath of the giant slain by our father David, 
his name be a protection in this waste. They had not even a 
slingshot for a weapon. And the woods were alive with hidden 
scurrying things. The mournful booming of a crane, invisible 
against some patch of reeds, the whistling cry of a hawk, a pecu- 
liar mutter like a series of soft explosions coming from gas-filled 
quicksand voices. "It is nothing," Menachem said, "the swamp 
always talks." But he hurried along a little faster. The rest 
chased after him. Srul snorted and whined uneasily. 

Stretched along a ridge they saw the huts of peasants. They 
were anxious to hear human voices again instead of the voices 
of the marsh but even so they approached the village warily. 
After many turns and loops the path led into a street ot logs 
roped together. They were surrounded by curious, suspicious 
women and children babbling an evil dialect. Menachem made 
no sales here. These were people without money or goods. Salt 
was hidden in a recess like valuable treasure. With wonderful 
care an old woman split a match into four. The children chewed 
weeds as they played. The Jews, accustomed to extreme poverty, 
were appalled. There was nothing they could barter for here. 
The marsh people eyed the cart and its contents, three squat 
and ugly peasants conferred ominously in a corner, the children 
swarmed around. "Let's be on our way," Joseph said. Mena- 
chem shouted to the horse. God willing, they would get through 
without incident. 

It was better to be back in the wilderness. The malice of 
nature was passive, you did not have to fear active cunning, that 
dangerous calculating look you could see in the eye of the peas- 
ant when, having long since decided to cut your throat, he was 
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now mentally portioning the spoil. What of the sounds that 
bubbled out of the reeds the unknown words of the villagers 
as they grumbled incomprehensible threats in Ruthenian were 
far more sinister. As night came on the air filled with spirits, 
forbidden birds hurrying and calling, strange mothlike insects 
crowding frantically into the wagon. But in the knowledge of 
the fathers there are words to control each demon and annihi- 
late him, while only the Lord Himself can stop a peasant mob. 

"Are they all like this?" 

"Only in the marsh," Menachem explained. "In the Ukraine 
the farmers are well off. Their wives are fat, and the people only 
kill Jews at Easter. The rest of the year I do very good business 
there. But these people in the marsh," he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, "who can blame them? When you're that poor, you can 
make something useful out of the hide of even a skinny little 
peddler like me." 

"Where do we sleep tonight?" 

"This path leads to a nice meadow, on high ground. I know 
the section well." 

But he showed signs of doubt. At intervals he would stop the 
horse and go ahead examining the track carefully. The party 
grew silent. It was late; there would be hardly half an hour's 
light left. And they weren't rising toward high ground at all. 
A low gurgling cry sounded uncomfortably close. 

"A bird," Deborah suggested. 

"It's getting foggy," Meir complained to their guide. "We're 
going down not up." 

"Believe me," Menachem assured him, "I know this section 
like a man knows his wife after sixty years." 

They linked hands in a long chain so no one would go astray. 
The moon was a useless crescent. 

Johanan whispered to Deborah, "That sound wasn't a bird. 
I heard it before along with movement in the bushes. It might 
be a hurt animal. I think some animal has been following us." 

Saul, holding her other hand, spoke nervously. "I didn't want 
to say anything. But you've noticed them too?" 
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"What?" Joseph snapped. 

"Eyes." 

At this they all stopped and cross-examined the weaver. The 
eyes had been peering at them from the bushes. He had seen 
them several times that afternoon. In the beginning he thought 
it was a spirit of the wood and in that case there was nothing to 
be done about it, for they were in the dominion of spirits and 
voices, and to be afraid of one when a thousand hovered in the 
air was silly. But then he began to think it was an animal or a 
small child. 

"Once I saw its body, like a big dog. Probably I imagined it. 
But the eyes were there." 

Meir thought that perhaps it was a spy from the village. 

"It could hardly be a person," Johanan argued reasonably. 
"There wasn't enough noise." 

"What do you know of noise, Mr. Talmudist? Don't we go 
crashing and smashing along like school children on a half holi- 
day? Would we hear the noise of one of them?" 

There was no more talk of going on. They made camp on the 
trail. The ground was soggy, mist in small puffs blew over them. 
Everyone tried not to think of Menachem's "meadow on high 
ground." 



Johanan awoke soaking wet. His bed of boughs and rags had 
been no protection. He got up stiffly from the damp ground. 
The sun was just rising, its rays cutting horizontally through 
the mist. They were on the bank of another vast lake, cold 
vapor rose from its surface. There were things he did not at first 
recognize, tree tops and upper branches. It became lighter. 
Now he could see that the far side of the lake was a submerged 
forest. He looked at the trees among which they lay. Slime and 
moss ran up the trunks. At one time these too had been covered. 

The cart was backed against a boulder, Deborah slept inside, 
and Joseph with his feet resting on the stone. Menachem snored 
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sitting against a clump of alders. Johanan looked for Meir and 
Saul, but could not see them. 

Meir was hunting. Something had disturbed the horse an 
hour before and he had set up a frightened nickering. It roused 
Saul who immediately looked for eyes. There were none. He 
tried to go back to sleep, but it was too damp and dark. Stum- 
bling over Meir, he tried to talk to him for company, but Meir 
cursed him. Then they were both startled by a rustling in the 
bushes. Some thing or animal was making the circuit of their 
little camp. The horse cried and shifted nervously. Meir got up 
softly and began to hunt. But he found nothing. 

Soon everyone was up. Fortunately the day was hot, for they 
were all sore and wet. It was clear they could not follow their 
trail any further. The lake in the shape of an immense horse- 
shoe surrounded them. Another few yards and the ground be- 
came soft and boggy. Molds and fungi clung to the trees. And 
the horse was becoming terrified. Without waiting for break- 
fast, they turned around. 

Perhaps they rushed too fast down yesterday's familiar path, 
or were still drowsy and unalert. 

"Watch out!" 

"Help! Hurry! Dear God, don't let it happen!" 

The cart was turning over. 

Both wheels on the right side sank into mud at the edge of 
the trail. The furniture inside slid down with a thud and canted 
it over further. Menachem tugged at Srul, cursed him, begged 
him to pull. "Little horse, my brother, I've been good to you, 
I never beat you, pull, pull, God strike you with lightning if 
you don't pull. . . . Srul, Srul, ail" 

There was no stopping it. The horse was more hindrance 
than help. Frightened by Menachem's unaccustomed endear- 
ments he reared and hacked. The cart sank into the pasty mud. 
No one dared support it on that side. "You would go down like 
a walnut into a plum pie." 

"The cart is lost," Joseph shouted. "Get the stuff out. Free 
the horse." 
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"Lose the cart?" Menachem became frantic. "It is my life 
and sustenance. What will I have to make a living? No, pull, 
little Srul, I'll give you my own dinner, bread and cheese you'll 
have, you foul, fiendish, disobedient animal, may birds snatch 
you up and drop you into a chasm." 

Johanan leaped into the sinking cart. Catching his balance 
he began to throw out their belongings to Meir and Saul. 
Joseph had a clasp knife. He ran up and cut the traces. With 
a squeal Srul shook himself free, baring his teeth and plunging 
up and down. He tried to jerk the reins out of his master's 
hands and plainly returned him all his bad language. 

"Johanan!" Deborah cried. "He'll go down with it." 

Johanan was struggling with their stove. It was a small wood 
stove, made of cast-iron, awkward and heavy. 

"Leave it, Johanan." They grasped his arms and hauled him 
out. They were all puffing, covered with dirt and scratched by 
branches. Menachem was weeping openly. 

"And how are we to go? And what will we eat from? I was 
cursed that I ever took you on this unlucky trip. Criminals, 
Zionists, murderers, how was I to know? You've killed me. I 
can't live without my cart. And the stove, it was to be the com- 
fort of my old age. Even in the middle of Russia, in the middle 
of nowhere, I could cook myself a good Jewish meal. God is 
punishing me for my sins. But this I didn't deserve." 

"Quiet, old man," Joseph said, and his sister added, "You 
ought to thank Johanan for saving what he did." 

Menachem said grudgingly, "You did what you could and I'm 
grateful." He looked miserably at the bubble rising where his 
life and sustenance and the comfort of his old age had been. 
"Ai, if you had not gotten so weak and thin studying the Tal- 
mud, perhaps you could have saved the stove too." 

There was a cry of rage and triumph from Meir. "Look what 
I have." He was in the brake holding a little ragged boy by the 
wrist. "The animal." He shook the child fiercely. "Saul, the 
eyes." He shouted at his captive, "What do you want with us?" 

"Who is he?" 
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"How did you find him?" 

Meir marched the boy out into the open. "This is what has 
been following us. He was so fascinated watching the cart go 
down that he forgot to stay hidden. I saw him but I pretended 
I hadn't while I continued to help unload. I have done this 
before in my work, circled around behind someone and seized 
him." 

Deborah was revolted. "You speak as if you had captured a 
Cossack. It's only a tiny boy." 

From the boy's face they thought he was about twelve, but 
he was thin and small and they couldn't be sure. He stood per- 
fectly still in Meir's grasp. Menachem began to speak to him in 
the dialect. 

"What's your name? Where do you come from? Where are 
we? What is this place?" He translated the answers to the others. 
It was plain that they were badly lost. The child seemed 
friendly. He had followed out of curiosity. Menachem thought 
that it was simply shyness that had made him hide himself. But 
Meir disagreed. 

"He saw us coming to the quicksand. Why didn't he warn 
us?" 

"Ask him if he knows the way to Sarny," Joseph instructed 
Menachem. The boy nodded. "Can he lead us there?" 

"He says, will we pay him?" 

"Yes. Fifty kreutzers." 

There was a short discussion between Menachem and the 
marsh-boy. 

"In advance?" 

"Yes." Joseph handed it to him. 

"Now he will tell us his name." 

It was Mihail. 

Meir strongly disapproved of the whole procedure. He only 
released the boy's arm at Joseph's repeated command and con- 
tinued to watch him closely. They made packets of their cloth- 
ing and supplies and tied the cooking utensils across Srul's back. 
With slow burdened steps they set out once more. 
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Meir made the marsh-boy lead the way, and several times 
when they went around a bend and he thought the others could 
not see, he pushed the child roughly. Mihail made no effort to 
escape and seemed not to resent the blows. In fact, he smiled. 



They were again on a path of sorts. While it was half obliter- 
ated, there were still signs that other men had passed this way. 
This was cheering to them all. Menachem told Deborah and 
Johanan tales of Palestine. The peddler was satisfied with their 
new guide, if watched. "As it says in the Talmud, honor the 
man and keep an eye on him. If for a man, why not for a boy? 
But excuse me, who am I to quote the Talmud when there is a 
scholar present?" 

Johanan smiled. His hand was over Deborah's and he did 
not mind a little joshing. He leaned forward to better distrib- 
ute the weight of the improvised pack on his shoulders. The 
shirt-arms which were its straps were beginning to cut into his 
shoulders. But that was nothing. They were walking hand in 
hand listening to the peddler's stories which they believed in 
every detail. Of the last lion killed in Judaea, slain by a shep- 
herd with a slingshot a good Jewish boy, may he like David 
become a prince of the people. Of the miraculous power of 
earth taken from the hills of Jerusalem, earth he had dug with 
his own hands sprinkled on the sea, it had quieted the waters 
during a storm off Aleppo; thrown into the face of a Turkish 
customs officer, it had blinded him and spoiled his aim; and 
many, many Jews had purchased a peaceful grave with a pinch 
of it. There were only a few small sacks left. But one other 
property earth of Palestine seemed to have. Now that he was 
carrying it on his back it weighed like stones. Menachem wan- 
dered back from his complaint to other stories: Mount Gerizim 
at the top of which was the entrance to the lair of Ashmedai, 
king of demons; the Dead Sea where a murdered man would 
not sink; the grave of Johanan ben Zakkai at Safed, the surface 
of which perpetually trembled because the dead sage grew 
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Joseph could not get a satisfactory reply to 
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them in the late afternoon to a prirr' 
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nowled. He 



"Right. And they don't know we're Jews," Joseph added. 
"We're travelers." 

"Fine." Meir exploded. "Make me out a coward. You're the 
brave ones. Who was it who went into Brzesc when you were all 
trembling in the field? I tell you in this world a Jew can't afford 
to be not afraid. And we're in for it. Look therel" 

Around the point came a flat-bottomed boat headed for their 
island. They could distinguish three persons. 

"To greet us perhaps!" 

Once again the screech of the trombits. 

Joseph got up and peered nervously. 

"I think they know we're Jewish," Saul said. He hesitated. 
"At least the old man does." 

"Why? What? Don't look at the ground. Speak up." 

"Believe me, Joseph," the weaver said, "I would have told 
you this if I thought it had any importance. I suppose it did. 
To an organizer like you everything has some importance. I 
should have told you." They waited impatiently while he 
fidgeted, looked down, and blushed. "When we first came I 
went behind the house . . . that is, I couldn't find any other 
place . . . the long trip, I hadn't had a chance. Well, the old 
ma^ came by and I think he saw that I ... he saw the mark of 
the covenant." 

Deborah broke into a peal of laughter. "Oh, for heaven's sake, 
you mean he knows you're circumcised." 

For the first time Menachem took part in the conference. 
"How did he act? What did he say?" He cross-questioned Saul. 

"If you want an answer, look there." Meir pointed to the 
boats that were being beached. 

"He's right," Menachem said in a voice that was suddenly 
frightened, "there are only men in that boat." 



They moved fast then. Meir captured their boy-guide and 
Menachem and Joseph hustled the old man down to his own 
boat. Johanan was delegated to meet the newcomers, to detain 
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and confuse them. Menachem gave him the words for "Hello, 
friend, greetings, peace," which Johanan gravely repeated five 
or six times. The three marsh men, short, stocky, and slow 
moving, replied briefly, tied their boat up and pushed past 
Johanan. He stopped them, said, "Hello, friend, greetings, 
peace/ ' and offered them the same salted herring. They had to 
examine this and pass it from hand to hand. Johanan by ges- 
tures urged them to taste it, and while they debated the wisdom 
of this, he slipped away to the rear of the island. Gear and pro- 
visions had been stuffed into the old man's boat and his 
protestations silenced with a silver coin. There was no time 
for two trips. More of the strange craft were slowly approaching. 
They could be no more than a mile away. 

The boat nearly capsized on the return to the mainland, 
weighed down by eight passengers and snubbed and jerked 
every so often by Srul at the other end of the rope, but the 
escape was successful. Once more they went hurrying through 
the forest over the most treacherous kind of terrain, wading 
through stagnant pools, jumping from rock to rock, leading and 
dragging the horse behind them. Only Johanan wondered 
whether there had been anything to escape from. 



"They seemed nice people/' he told Joseph and Deborah the 
next day. "They accepted the herring and offered me this fruit 
in return." He showed them a clump of red berries. "They 
didn't try to stop us from leaving." 

"There were only three of them," Joseph said. "It might have 
been different when the others came." 

"All the same, I don't like that." 

"Nor I either," Deborah said. 

Joseph nodded in troubled agreement. At the head of the 
party the boy Mihail walked. A strong rope was around his 
waist. Meir held the end of it in his hand and followed grimly. 

"You're the leader," Deborah told her brother. 

"Meir may be right. If the boy should disappear now we 
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would be helpless. Even Menachem says he has never been this 
deep in the marshes. Everywhere you look there are lakes and 
pools and streams. We would walk around in circles, starve or 
drown." 

They heard the penetrating cry of the trombits. 

"Speak to him," Meir directed Menachem. "What are they 
saying now?" 

The boy seemed to understand the question, for without 
waiting for the translation he smiled and muttered a swift reply. 

"I don't know exactly. He is very obscure. He says they are 
saying there are strangers in the swamp." 

"Are they following us? Are they looking for us?" 

Mihail turned and grinned. 

"He must know what I'm saying." 

"No he doesn't," Menachem said. "But he's playing you 
some trick. I'm sure of that." 

They stopped for a hurried lunch. Meir looped the rope 
around the boy's waist and tied it to a tree. He saw Deborah's 
face. 

"Here I am, doing my best to save you, and you look at me 
like I am a Russian jailer. Have I hurt the boy? No, I haven't, 
but if it becomes necessary I will. He must be frightened into 
obedience. He is leading us astray. Sarny is south not east. You 
can see by the sun that we are going east. He is leading us to 
some village. The trombits have been going all morning. I can 
see that you disapprove, Deborah Berin. You're a woman, you 
can't help it. What of you, Talmudist, are you a man of sense 
or sentiment?" 

"I consider the matter this way," Johanan answered. "Either 
he is guiding us correctly or he is leading us astray. In the first 
case why tie him up, and in the second case what good does 
it do?" 

"Oh, sew back his ringlets," Meir said irritably. 

But Johanan rose, and following some thought of his own, 
unstrapped Menachem 's bundle of salvaged merchandise from 
Srul's back. He hunted through the collection of second-hand 
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odds and ends until he found what he wanted: a clasp knife, 
a novelty with a corkscrew, a screwdriver blade, and a punch. 
He went over to the boy. Menachem came up to translate. Meir 
shrugged and pointedly turned his back. 

"Tell him the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. At 
noon it's in the south. Therefore even in the swamp we can tell 
which way we must eventually go. And that's south to Sarny." 
Johanan waited for the boy to comprehend. "Tell him that I 
trust him to lead us there. Say that I trust him." Not satisfied 
with words Johanan took both the boy's hands between his own. 
Mihail grinned widely and Johanan opened the knife and with 
quick slashes cut the rope from his waist. 

Mihail laughed without sound and fumbling in his rags 
found his own knife. It was small and the crude wooden handle 
was broken, but it was sharp enough. Easily he cut through the 
dangling rope and grinned again. The next moment he had 
flung himself into the bushes and disappeared. In a second he 
stuck his face out again. Such joy and triumph were in his eyes 
everyone understood that this demonstration of the voluntary 
nature of his bondage was one of the high points of his life. 

"Here." Joseph, moved both by natural generosity and jeal- 
ousy of Johanan's initiative, took the knife from Johanan's 
hand and offered it to the boy. "Tell him we'll trade." 

"But it's my knife," Menachem wailed. Deborah shushed 
him. "Your brother is an open-handed gentleman, a count 
but not with my property," Menachem persisted. 

The knife offered Joseph a chance to regain prestige. He 
pointed out a tiny compass set in the handle and explained its 
use, ostensibly for Mihail's benefit, but with a side glance at 
Johanan. "Telling direction by the sun is very inaccurate, 
besides being unscientific. This thing is a compass. Explain that 
to him, Menachem. The arrow always points north. Or to be 
exact, when I turn it so that the metal arrow lines up with the 
printed arrow, I know exactly which is North, East, South, and 
West. Here, Mihail, you can have it." 

They exchanged knives. Mihail ignored the compass. Turn- 
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ing his back on Joseph he plucked at Menachem's sleeve and 
rattled off a little speech. 

"He says he will lead Johanan to Sarny. The rest of us can 
follow. He doesn't care. He wants especially to tell Meir what 
all the noise on the trombits was. It is to tell the marsh people 
market day is tomorrow." 

They were so relieved that no one laughed, and no one 
teased Meir. Even Menachem was reconciled to the loss of his 
knife. 
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XIII 



.HEY CALLED OUT JOKES TO ONE ANOTHER. 

Deborah was "little sister," and it was "Brother Saul," and 
"dear Father Menachem." Early that morning after crossing 
another static waterway their young guide had left them. The 
country was low and laced with canals but the ground beneath 
their feet was firm and showed evidence of the plow. The 
hushed quality left their voices, they laughed freely and called 
to one another, and in so doing roused a Russian soldier who 
had been asleep behind a clump of acacias and who came for- 
ward to demand passports and papers. This was the Ukrainian 
border which Menachem had assured them was two days away. 
Joseph said quickly in his fluent Russian, "Father, show him 
our papers." 

From somewhere inside his soiled satin vest Menachem 
brought out a greatly bestamped document which carried the 
signatures of officials long since out of office and bore many 
expired dates. He presented this with the air of an ambassador 
to the young peasant. It was immediately obvious, from the 
way his eyes flicked over it, that he could not read. 

"And the others?" 

"Allow me to point out," Menachem deferentially indicated 
the section filled out by himself, "and family, including," he 
continued as though reading, "three sons, a daughter, and a 
son-in-law." 
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"They should all have their own passports." 

Menachem countered this with bills; Joseph could not see 
how much though he tried to, knowing it would be added to 
the expense account in double or triple measure. Menachem's 
voice ran on easily. "We arranged for a family passport. We 
travel a great deal and it's a convenience." 

All Russian uniforms are generously provided with pockets. 
The money disappeared into one of them, the peasant was 
smiling. Slowly the smile left his face, a thought had come to 
him. "You're not Jews?" 

This information too had been set forth in the passport. 
"Jews?" Menachem intoned with just the right amount of hor- 
ror. "You are joking, of course. We all here worship the one 
true God." The answer satisfied the soldier. The peddler had 
long ago discovered that no peasant would dream the God he 
worshipped was a Jewish God. They were waved on with a 
smile. 

But so little did Meir trust the Gentile soldiery, smile or no 
smile, that he walked with hunched shoulders, half expecting 
a bullet between them. Once out of sight, all their spirits lifted. 
They teased Menachem who had made elaborate plans for 
dodging the border guards, which included hiding in the wood, 
sending scouts ahead, and a crossing by night; instead of which 
early on a bright and sunny morning they had come face to 
face and paid their way. 

The character of the country changed radically. Still low 
and flat, it was now cultivated in ribbonlike rows of flax as far 
as the eye could see. The boundaries between fields seemed 
completely arbitrary, for the same flax was grown on each side 
of the marker. Even across the river could be seen the identical 
parallel rows of furrowed land. Once in a while a windmill 
broke the monotony of the landscape. 

Meir walked beside Deborah, and referring to the border 
crossing, kept asking which of them was the son-in-law. Johanan 
was at her other side, not knowing how to counteract this de- 
velopment with Meir except by his presence. Meir had a glib 
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tongue and knew how to keep Deborah laughing. That's how 
to amuse a young girl Johanan thought and was racked by 
jealousy. Anything to interrupt them: he attracted Deborah's 
attention and pointed out a bush off the road flowering with 
white blossoms. To her glance of inquiry he whispered halt- 
ingly that they would look well in her hair. 

Deborah smiled and Meir laughed outright. "No," the girl 
said, "that would be all I need to make me into a complete 
Tzigane." It was true; with bare feet, tumbled curls and her 
face darkened by the sun she did resemble a gypsy. 

He tried again. "It's getting hot, Deborah. Perhaps it would 
be better if you rode on Srul." Unsaid, but understood, was 
and I will walk beside and lead him. 

Deborah laughed. "Poor Srul. He'd break in two. No thank 
you, I'm not tired." 

Have I offended her, he asked himself as she turned from 
him to answer a witticism of Meir's. He analyzed his conduct 
from the time he had opened his eyes that morning to the pres- 
ent moment. It troubled him to find nothing. 

They passed an oxen-drawn cart, peasants riding to the more 
distant fields. There was activity in the narrow strips of land 
to either side of them. Laborers followed the plowman, pulver- 
izing the clods. The workers did not straighten to look at them 
until they had passed and then they felt at their backs the silent, 
sullen scrutiny that is given the stranger. 

The approach to the village was blocked by a split rail, which 
they had to remove and replace behind them. The road was 
deserted except for the dogs that collected about them, sus- 
picious and surly. They circled the edges of the group, keeping 
up a horrible din to which Menachem added by suddenly start- 
ing to whistle. The shrill sound carried an unbelievable dis- 
tance and ahead of them small children scuttled in panic for 
the nearest door, for what mother doesn't compel obedience 
with the dire saying, "All right then, the whistling Jew will get 
you." But to the older people the sound of the peddler's whistle 
means thread and yarn, buttons and ribbons, a handful of salt, 
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a mirror and an iron pot or two. To them there is a distinct aura 
of glamour about Menachem the Stranger, who buys everything 
and sells everything, who reeks of snuff and far places, brings a 
little news and has the names of the great cities on his lips. Also 
he can tell you how much Anna Alexandrovna paid for the 
scarf with orange fringes. 

They stopped before the first house, a wooden isba which 
might have served as model for all the others. As Menachem 
removed the sack of merchandise from Srul's back and hoisted 
it to his own, Joseph stepped around to his side. The arrange- 
ment they had worked out was for the peddler to barter his 
wares for food which in turn he would sell to the group. It 
amused Menachem to see that Joseph intended to oversee his 
transactions. He pretended it was not mistrust but that Joseph 
was solicitous over his load, and he promptly transferred it to 
the young man. He also made Joseph strip off his smart-looking 
serge jacket which he added to the pack. 'Tor/' he said, "the 
Talmud tells us that poverty is as becoming to Israel as a red 
ribbon to a white horse. When Jews look poor it pleases the 
Gentiles. It shows we have not gotten rich by them, which shows 
they must drive the better bargain, which shows/' his laugh dis- 
closed a black rotting molar, "what fools they are. Why, the 
Lord, blessed be He, gave more muscles in my little finger than 
he gave brains in their skulls/' 

Three small heads ducked from sight at the window as they 
approached. Menachem stopped talking to utter his sharp pro- 
longed whistle. The door opened an inch and then another 
cautious inch, and an old woman looked out. Behind her skirts 
the children squealed. Menachem spread his shop on the steps. 
The old woman was lured out by the soap. She could see that 
the cakes were of different colors but she couldn't believe what 
the peddler said, that they were perfumed and made fragrant 
by all the spices of the East, myrtle and laurel and jasmine and 
crushed seeds of pomegranate. She stretched out a hand and 
carried the bar to her nose. It was true, it had an incense of its 
own, and all he wanted in exchange was a bag of potatoes and 
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two cabbages. Such ordinary everyday items for exotic odors 
that hung delicately in the air. Still, because they were Jews, 
she decided to hold out a potato or two. Menachem protested 
volubly in both Russian and Yiddish. The old woman crossed 
herself at the heathenish words and answered him sharply. 

Menachem sighed. "Is Menachem the Stranger a man to fight 
a woman? It is written that he who is murdered by women has 
no judge and no avenger. A packet of matches for the extra 
potatoes. And hairpins, Grandmother, for a small little squash, 
the smallest, the littlest, that one with the bad spot on it," for 
she had had the children fetch the vegetables with which she 
proposed to bargain. 

Joseph held his breath as the food disappeared into Mena- 
chem's sack: all that for a few baubles, why hadn't the fellow 
hoards of money stashed away somewhere? He was answered 
the next moment by the peddler himself; he had bargained too 
successfully and his heart misgave him. He had tasted his in- 
tellectual triumph and proved again the simplicity of the 
peasant and by contrast his own cleverness. This Joseph who 
kept reminding him of his position as a hired driver was im- 
pressed. Menachem was so pleased with himself that he delved 
into the bag and retrieved two, and after a short inward strug- 
gle, three potatoes; after all it was an old woman, she undoubt- 
edly had a son and a husband to answer to when they came 
in from the fields. 

Joseph tugged at his sleeve what was he doing? The old 
woman eyed his generosity with suspicion. "They're good. 
There's nothing wrong with them." 

"A present, Grandmother, from Menachem the Stranger. I 
will be at your door again next spring." He swung his pack on 
his shoulder and turned away. 

Joseph's anger made him breathless. "What's the matter with 
you?" 

"It's a matter of business," Menachem said airily, "to plow 
back a certain portion of the profit. It creates goodwill toward 
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the Stranger." He laughed. "Besides if I didn't, the menfolk 
would be looking for my poor Jewish skin next season." 

Joseph was too exasperated to answer, but more than ever, 
he decided, it was important to keep Menachem and his tran- 
sactions under observation. He followed him to the next cottage 
where Menachem bartered away Joseph's own good serge jacket. 

The morning wore on. Saul fell asleep in the drainage ditch 
by the side of the road. Johanan's ingrained habit of solitude 
prevented him from thinking out the situation between him- 
self and Deborah in her presence, so leaving her in Meir's com- 
pany he followed a pair of cart-tracks into an uncleared section 
of land where ramblers flowered at his feet and quince trees 
waved their pink plumes. A delicate new green was every- 
where, warm air held the scent of wild grasses, berries grew in 
the ditch. He had asked Deborah to put a flower in her hair 
and the words of Rabbi Simon were before him: He that walks 
in the road and interrupts his study and says "How beautiful is 
this tree and how beautiful are the fields/' the Scriptures reckon 
it as if he were liable with his life. But he no longer had studies 
to interrupt. He was beyond all laws. Why not allow his senses 
to be seduced by the warm air, the humming insects? 

There are seventy ways of reciting the Law, one is through 
silence. Probably there were seventy ways of telling your love, 
and he had chosen until now the silent way, hugging to him the 
emotions she aroused of pain, of longing, of delight. He had 
not attempted to share them with her, they lay too deep. It 
was almost as though she had no concern with them. But now 
he saw, and earlier that morning he had begun to see that part 
of his unhappiness was this very inability to open his heart. 
He wanted to tell her that she balanced the nightmare of self- 
destruction that lived in his soul, that with her the future be- 
came possible; the dreams of Palestine, the new knowledge, 
working toward redemption seemed a reality almost under his 
hand. Against this lay a host of intangibles: Her gaiety, but 
what was wrong with gaiety? Her laughter, but shouldn't she 
laugh? Yes, but not with Meir. How ridiculous, there was noth- 
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ing wrong there. His loneliness unbalanced him. Nurturing his 
love with silence and bitterness, no wonder it flowered in pain. 
Had her feeling for him been stifled and perhaps killed by this 
silence? There were no Talmudic formulas to solve the doubt. 
If there were seventy ways of telling your love, the way of 
silence was not one of them. They must speak, open their 
thoughts, repeat vow for vow. He could no longer tolerate liv- 
ing with her at arm's length. He was not her brother, it was a 
man's love he had for her. They must be married actually and 
physically, this uncertainty must end. 

And in that case what was he doing here? 

Johanan had lost all contact with the world that had over- 
whelmed him minutes before. He wandered out of the glen and 
was confronted suddenly by one of their churches, not Roman 
as in his part of the country, but Greek. Five gilded domes 
rose from the building. In the front was a detached campanile 
with its stationary bells. Johanan stared for a long time and his 
eyes were not blinded. 



Although she was laughing and talking, at the same time she 
knew when Johanan wandered off. 

"You'd think he would have had enough walking," Meir said. 

"Who?" Deborah asked and then flushed. 

"Let's find some shade," Meir suggested, "it's getting hotter 
by the second." 

They settled themselves under an oak, leaning back against 
the rough bark. "I want to know more about you, Deborah." 

"You know everything about me already." 

"About you, perhaps. But of you, nothing. Tell me, why are 
you here, why did you come along?" 

"I'm a Zionist." 

"You may tell yourself that, but me you don't fool so easily/' 

"All right then," Deborah challenged, "why am I here?" 

"In Tolne your life was decided, and you wanted a chance to 
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live before you were pushed under the wedding canopy and 
had a dozen children to raise." 

She laughed. 

"You seem to me much too alive to believe in theories and 
dogma. Your brother has it from books and you have it from 
him, but it's only grafted on, it isn't really part of you." 

"All of which shows how mistaken you are." 

"I have always been conservative myself. I can't quite take 
these modern ideas seriously. For instance, I suppose you be- 
lieve in equality of the sexes?" 

"Of course I believe that women are equal in their capa- 
bilities, although these may not be the same as for men." 

"If you believe that, that takes us to free love." 

"Does it?" 

"If you go at it logically. The woman is free to pick and 
choose, to form her own alliances." 

"You've whisked me to that conclusion awfully fast," Deb- 
orah retorted. "And even if I agreed in theory, which I'm not 
at all sure of, still," she removed the hand that had crept 
around her waist, "that doesn't say that I will pick you." 

Meir bent toward her. "Now it's out. I was clumsy in leading 
up to it. But you're a clever girl. With you I can't hide behind 
abstractions, you force me out. Good. I like that. You don't 
believe in fairy tales. You know romantic love is for the French 
novels Menachem sells. It takes courage and honesty to admit 
that a man needs a woman, and the woman, a man." 

"Is this what I believe," Deborah asked, "or what you be- 
lieve? You've come a long way from your conservatism." 

He turned her to him and held her there. "I believe that 
everything there ever was between a man and woman, there 
could be between you and me." 

"But why pick you? There are plenty of men in the world." 

"Not in your world. Now, and all during the journey, and 
even in Palestine there are only us five men in all. And," he 
permitted himself a smile, "I am prepared to prove to you that 
I am the only eligible one of the group. What are the others? 
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Menachem, already past middle age. Saul, a half-dead consump- 
tive. Johanan, a religious fanatic. Joseph, your brother. And 
you see," he broke in on himself as she began to laugh,"! have 
proved my point." 

"I should be angry with you, and I would be if I could stop 
laughing long enough." 

But she couldn't. 



The weather turned hot. Menachem who kept track of the 
days by a rope calendar and a special system of knots told them 
it was Shavuoth. But without the decorations of flowers and the 
trapping of branches and greenery, it meant nothing to them. 
Joseph thought of a speech connecting this agricultural festival 
with the fact that they would be celebrating it next year with 
a harvest of their own grain. The ancient holidays kept through 
centuries of ghetto life began to make sense. Mentally he inter- 
changed the order of his thoughts, the last one would make a 
better opening, a preamble. But he was too hot and his throat 
too parched, and no one showed any interest. Menachem him- 
self added no comment to his announcement. So it was Sha- 
vuoth, they walked in the dust and the sun made them giddy, 
and they knew there weren't rations enough to make a midday 
meal on. It was four days since they crossed the border, and now 
they left the river Goryn which had been their guide. There 
were more marshes and dank hollows before the land rose and 
they were forced to climb. All this they traversed, seeing the 
land change, the people and their livelihood change. They 
trudged along for the most part in silence. What was there to 
say, they knew what they endured. Even when, passing through 
a neglected village, they suddenly came upon an isolated inn a 
few hundred feet off the main road, they exchanged no com- 
ment. Saul thanked God aloud and the silence closed in again. 

But then Deborah's quick eyes saw the holy scroll fastened to 
the door. "Look!" 
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"Praise be to God," Menachem shouted, "does a Jew live 
here?" 

The cry brought a stout man running to the door. "A Jew, 
a Jew!" he exclaimed, striking himself about the shoulders and 
laughing insanely. 

A woman ran out followed by three or four children they 
didn't stay still long enough to be counted a young girl and 
an Orthodox lay priest. The Jew embraced Joseph, he fondled 
Saul, he clasped Johanan, he wept over Deborah, he kissed 
Meir, he patted Menachem. "Jews! Jews! I am a happy man. 
Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who has created Jews!" 

The others, the women and the children and even the priest, 
took up the ecstatic refrain, "Jews! Jews!" The children hopped 
around delirious in their uncomprehending joy. 

"Not in twenty years," the innkeeper hugged them, "not in 
twenty years have I seen five male Jews all together and at one 
time. Look at them, children dear. Look at them, Little Father, 
Jews every one." 

He shepherded them into the inn, clucking shrill directions to 
his wife and eldest girl. The women dusted and swept as though 
for Passover, scrubbing out corners and producing hidden orna- 
ments and linen. The Jew himself finally remembered to tell 
them his name, Mendel, and took out dried wreaths in their 
honor, and in honor of the holiday. He also pulled out a skull- 
cap which he patted into place on his head, a prayer shawl and 
a glass decanter of sacramental wine. "It may surprise you that 
I am still a Jew, living as I do alone among Gentiles," he 
glanced at his wife with her round peasant face, "But once a 
year I go to Dubnow and buy what I need to keep the holidays. 
I am very strict, see I keep the weeks like this, so I know when 
to welcome the Sabbath." He indicated the stove, a monu- 
mental structure of several tons; on the lower chamber four 
pieces of wood were laid in a row. "One for each day of the 
week," Mendel concluded triumphantly. 

The children were sent for green boughs and flowers. Ap- 
parently Mendel's piety wasn't as strict as he made out, and 
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Shavuoth had gone unobserved till now. "To the Law!" he 
cried. He poured from a bottle of sacramental wine. "To the 
holy Law!" They all drank, including the priest. 

Sometime during the commotion a samovar had been lighted 
and Deborah gratefully received a glass of hot tea, which Nomi 
the eldest daughter brought her. She was a pretty girl re- 
sembling her mother, with merry wide eyes in a broad high- 
cheekboned face. The two girls found a great deal to say to 
each other. Deborah forgot her tiredness, she sat with her 
bruised feet tucked under her, sipping tea and relating inci- 
dents of the trip. The wonder in Nomi's face showed her that 
it was not merely a question of setting one foot before the 
other, of forcing yourself past what you thought you could do, 
of shivering through cold nights and waking hungry, knowing 
you couldn't eat until noon. As she told it, it began to mean 
something again, spirit, and freedom, a forging of her own life. 
It took on the wonder in the girl's eyes. 

Joseph shifted slightly in the sturdy homemade chair they 
made a pretty picture, his sister and the other one. Glasses were 
filled all the way around. Nomi became aware that she was 
being watched. She didn't look in his direction, but she smiled 
her brilliant smile more frequently and let her blonde hair out 
from her kerchief. 

'In my father's time under Czar Alexander it was different," 
Mendel continued in an effort to bare his soul, his finances, and 
his family history to his fellow Jews. He hardly knew where to 
start, he was so anxious to get everything in and in the right 
order that he kept going back, correcting himself, repeating 
himself and searching out fresh details that he might stand forth 
a Jew among other Jews. It hadn't been easy to retain his Jew- 
ishness. Frequently there were questions of ritual that he could 
not remember he would make a list of his questions and while 
they were still here, they would write the answers. It was diffi- 
cult to bring up his family as Jews when they had a Gentile 
mother. "In my father's time," he had gotten back to that, "then 
it was different. We were a house of Jews. My father and 
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mother? blessed be their memory, and two sisters that married 
and left. When the old people died, I was alone a lone Jew. 
And the business isn't what it was. Before government control 
ruined us with their liquor monopoly, we made the vodka our- 
selves, and -kvass too. I remember toward the end of summer 
peasants bringing in the loads of potatoes. We stored them 
during the winter, I'll show you the tunnels, I myself as a boy 
helped make the wooden bracings. In those days there were no 
losses, even the left-over potatoes sold for fodder. But today I 
couldn't put enough by to pay for this tavern and the land it's 
on." 

The goodwife came to tell them that supper was on the 
table. There was a certain amount of maneuvering as they went 
into the dining room, with the result that while the two girls sat 
together, Joseph was next to Nomi and Meir was beside Debo- 
rah. Johanan found himself on the other side of the table. 

Mendel joyfully pronounced the benedictions. They helped 
themselves plentifully to kasha, rye bread and fermented cab- 
bage, and content and languor spread through the travelers. 

Mendel after counting the sticks told them that the morrow 
was Thursday (this reckoning tallied with Menachem's knots) , 
and they must stay under his roof at least through the coming 
Sabbath. His eldest boy had already started for the millers, 
" also Jews, my friends. There are three of them and their 
ancient father. I made sure that they will bring the father, for 
with him, do you see, we will have a minyan. A minyan," he 
declared, fervently savoring the very sound of the word. Then 
turning to his wife, "So you want to know what a minyan is?" 

The woman smiled and nodded as she would at a child. "Yes, 
Mendel." 

"Oh, for what sins am I surrounded by Gentiles! Ten Jews, 
Maria, ten male Jews, that's what it means, a minyan. And now 
at last I will be able to fulfill my duty as a son. Twelve years, 
my father, let there be joy at his name, has been dead and now 
finally a proper kaddish can be said for his soul." Tears filled 
his eyes, they coursed down his cheeks. "I am a happy man." 
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Mendel turned his family out of the bedrooms. They made 
themselves as comfortable as they could on the floor and on the 
stove. The guests slept that night on feather mattresses and over 
them were piled satin quilts. The next day they rested, feeling 
their weariness. Saul did not get up from his bed until the 
evening meal. The women prepared the dinner under Deb- 
orah's watchful eyes and obeyed the laws of Moses. Mendel was 
in and out of the kitchen a dozen times. The house, he claimed, 
had a new feel. It seemed invested with godliness, as though it 
were a sentient thing rejoicing that the commandments were 
being kept and that Jews congregated under its roof. 

When the innkeeper learned from Joseph that they had lost 
their cart in the Pripet, he swore that he would get them an- 
other. It should be a gift in return for the everlasting pleasure 
their stay had given him. Not only did he enjoy them now in 
actuality, but he had them, each one, in his heart and in his 
memory. Their visit would grow to be a legend, his sons would 
tell their sons. And how should they remember him? There 
must be a gift, he had decided that almost immediately and had 
been debating only what it should be. "The cart is the solution. 
And I know two carts that will do. One is owned by Fyodor the 
smith, the other by Kuzma who has the first farm on the other 
side of the village. I will see them this afternoon I will see 
them now, and with one I will strike a bargain. Beautiful carts, 
both of them, strong, well-made, it's a pleasure to look at them." 

They protested his bounty, in fact they were somewhat dazed 
by it. But his enthusiasm was almost as great as their need, and 
they accepted. He ran away from their thanks. 

"To Fyodor first and then Kuzma. If the millers should 
come " But they did not come until almost sundown. By that 
time Mendel had returned, having made the peasants an offer 
which each had rejected. However Mendel was well satisfied. "If 
you offered a thousand rubles they would say no first before 
saying yes. It's the way they are. God did not give them brains, 
instead he gave them the word no to protect themselves with. 
By tomorrow or the day after we will have a cart." 
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Dinner was another feast. The millers, three brothers who 
themselves were in their sixties, cut and poured for their father 
who apparently spent his entire energy keeping contact with 
the feeble life force within him. He did nothing of his own 
volition except breathe and pronounce the prayers which for 
him was the same as breathing. The young people regarded him 
with a kind of horrified awe, they had never seen such an old 
man. But their attention was diverted by the food, which was 
Russian in character, a soup of sliced salmon with kvass and 
cream poured over it was served with pieces of ice. Mendel 
gave them his recipe for the kvass. "Two pounds of barley meal, 
a pound of honey, a quarter of a pound of salt. Add two gallons 
of boiling water, stir thoroughly. Then put it in the stove where 
it can be kept scalding hot without being allowed to boil for 
twelve hours. Strain it, and let it ferment for five or six days. 
Skim off the foam, and drink it." 

They were sated long before the final course of dried and 
candied gooseberries appeared on the table. They pushed back 
their chairs. The old man was helped into the living room, and 
Joseph whispered to Nomi, asking if she would conduct him on 
a tour of the inn. Nomi would not answer him. He persisted. 
He was curious, he said, to see their life in all its aspects. How 
did they subsist in winter, for instance, isolated as they were? 
She was still silent and would only shake her head, but while 
her brothers recited Scripture she slipped out of the room. He 
got up and followed her. 

"We must get a candle from the kitchen," she said, "and I 
will show you the real heart of the house/' 

A door in the kitchen opened onto cellar stairs. She went 
ahead of him. Joseph was amazed by the vast underground area. 
Supported by brick arches were vault-like structures, in the first 
of which were barrels of salted beef and fish, tins of cheese, 
casks of butter and linseed oil, while smoked geese and other 
fowl hung from large hooks. As he looked, it occurred to him 
that in spite of Mendel's complaints the inn was large, sturdily 
built, comfortable, and well-stocked; and the business was a 
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good one, with no competitor in the district. What a dowry for 
the son-in-law, whoever he turned out to be. 

The next storeroom was locked, but Nomi took a key from 
under a broken stool and the heavy door swung back, reveal- 
ing rows of bottles, vodka and homemade fruit wines. Under 
the next arch were stored containers of half-fermented beets 
and cabbage. The large central space in the cellar had been 
filled with sand held in by a border of planks. Here, as in a 
garden, but planted as closely as possible, were enormous quan- 
tities of roots: carrots, turnips, and parsnips. Nomi was such a 
pretty girl, soft, compliant, hardly one to toss up her head at 
suitors. It was surprising that she wasn't already married. But of 
course he could see old Mendel closing the door to farmers' 
sons and awkward apprentices from the smithy. Joseph smiled. 
He remembered how greedily the innkeeper had welcomed 
them. It was an amusing picture, Mendel with his storerooms 
and his rows of parsnips and his lovely daughter waiting for 
a good Jewish boy to happen by the way. To such a prize he 
would surely be an indulgent father-in-law. Half-interest in the 
inn would be the least he would give 

"You could withstand a siege here," Joseph exclaimed, con- 
scious that Nomi had paused in her description and was eagerly 
waiting for his praise. "At least," he amended with a smile, 
"one kind of a siege." He drew her back into the thick shadows 
under the brick column. It wouldn't be a very exciting life here 
but it would be pleasant. Joseph toyed with the prospect. He 
knew quite well he was casting himself in the role of the 
fiance, but since it was only a puppet-play in his own mind 
there was no harm in that. In any case it made it easier to kiss 
Nomi. "It must be very lonely here in the winter," he said and 
blew out the candle. 

"Oh, you shouldn't have done that. We'll never find our way 
back." 

"Perhaps not. After a while they will start looking for us, 
and maybe a week will pass or even two weeks. And when they 
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finally discover us we will be clasped in each other's arms quite 
dead." 

"Oh!" She seemed startled. 

"What bothers you, being dead or being in my arms?" 

"I, I'm not sure." She seemed out of breath. 

"How could you be, you haven't tried either one yet." His 
voice sank to a murmur. The warmth of his lips, his hands, she 
hardly knew what she was allowing. When she was preparing 
the flax last week Marko had kissed her and even touched her 
breasts, and she had pushed him away not feeling anything 
until she thought of it later. But now 

There were voices, someone was descending the stairs. Nomi 
fumbled nervously with the buttons of her blouse. Joseph 
pulled her back against the wall. They stood motionless, listen- 
ing. Two voices, and one his sister's. His grip on Nomi tight- 
ened so that the poor girl gasped. 

"What was that?" Deborah asked. 

"What was what?" 

There was no doubt, the other voice was Meir's. 

"I guess I'm imagining things. What on earth is this place?" 

"It looks as though we've bungled into the cellar." 

"Let's go, Meir. I think I've had enough exploring. If they 
find us down here they'll think we're trying to make off with 
the vodka." 

There came a muffled sound as though one of them had run 
into something, and an exclamation from Meir. "It's too dark to 
see anything. You better give me your hand, Deborah." 

"I seem to be doing better than you. You give me yours." 

"Deborah." His voice was altered. 

"Meir, please." 

"Deborah, you must feel drawn to me as I do toward you." 

"If I'm drawn at all, it's only because you pulled me. Now 
let me go." A short pause. "Meir, I mean it." 

"So do I. I mean everything I've told you, I mean it like 
hell and heaven both when I kiss you." 

"I'm sorry, I don't feel romantic with a plucked goose or 
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whatever it is hitting me in the face. Now take me out of here." 

"No." 

Her steps, light and quick moving away, and then his. 

Deborah caught her breath sharply. 

"If this isn't what you want, why did you come with me?" 

Joseph broke out on them with a roar. Words came later as 
he alternately shook and pummeled Meir. Nomi came from her 
hiding place to scream at him. Candles appeared at the door 
above them. Mendel and his wife ran down the stairs, the 
others following. Without bothering to inquire, but gathering 
from Joseph's epithets what was going on, they all began to 
abuse the half-Jew. No one thought to ask what Joseph and 
Nomi were doing there. 

Joseph abruptly turned from Meir to his sister. "And you, what 
does it look like to have gotten yourself into such a situation? 
What must these people think? You humiliate me like this in 
front of our hosts and then haven't a word to say." 

Johanan interposed quietly, "The innocent need neither 
words nor explanations." 

"But to put herself in a questionable position " 

"A virtuous woman," Johanan quoted, stilling the clamor 
with the power of his declamation, "may pass unquestioned 
through iniquitous places and in evil company, for it will be 
accepted that she does this out of charity and sympathy and for 
a good deed. While a woman whose reputation is not so can 
come to the halls of the prophets themselves and be known for 
what she is." 

"I doubt very much if my sister was contemplating a good 
deed, or had Meir's soul in mind." However, Joseph was con- 
siderably mollified. He said to Deborah, "I meant only to imply 
that you conducted yourself in a foolish way. After all, you are 
my sister." 

"Besides," Meir said, "there was nothing to it. It wasn't the 
way you thought." 

It would have been better had he not attempted a fresh justi- 
fication. The woman and her daughter began another vituper- 
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ative attack. Meir walked past them up the stairs. The women 
followed still calling names and the others were drawn after. 

Joseph took his sister by the shoulder, but she broke away 
from him. "Wait," she said, "wait," and ran back to where 
Johanan stood in the depths of the cellar. She tried to see his 
face but it was too dark. She couldn't make out his expression 
or why he was still standing there. "I wanted to thank you," 
she began. 

His hand fell across her mouth in a blow that left a line 
of blood inside her cheek. 
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XIV 



M, 



.EIR HAD NOT EXCHANGED A WORD WITH ANYONE 

since the night before. He had been made ridiculous, shamed 
before the others. His consolation was that in shaming him 
publicly, Joseph, may worms early crawl through his eyes, had 
damned himself and forfeited his portion in the world to come. 
At least it seemed to Meir that somewhere such a law was set 
forth, and such a rabbinical pronouncement stated. But a tor- 
tured night refused to yield the passage. Though he searched 
his mind he dredged only bitterness, forgotten insults, beatings. 
How could he who had known all that have believed, as he had 
almost begun to believe, that he had found his place, that he 
was accepted for his hands, his back, and his quick tongue? And 
that in return for putting himself at the disposal of the group, 
he had won the privilege of being part of it. Yes, he mocked 
himself, until they could do without him, until they were 
lodged comfortably where back and arms were not needed, and 
a ready tongue got you into trouble. He damned the girl for a 
light-hearted female, and as for her brother He completed 
this futile circle perhaps a dozen times, when he realized his 
wrath was growing more hazy and that his mind was beginning 
to follow a circle concentric to the former one and no longer 
subsidiary to it. A smithy ... a farmhouse . . . And why a 
smithy? Why a farmhouse? He thought of the farmhouse, not 
as he had seen it but in the words Mendel had used "the first 
farm on the other side of the village/' Bringing in Mendel 
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clarified things, and he understood immediately what he would 
do. From that moment he slept. 

The murmur of blessings ushered in the dawn. Meir washed 
his hands from the pitcher beside his bed and joined his voice 
to the chanting, adding an appeal for a safe journey and a good 
outcome to his venture. He wondered if perhaps it was a sin to 
ask God's blessing on a dishonest enterprise. But he was not 
learned enough to know how to retract his request, so he spat 
to propitiate the Adversary. He had slept in his clothes and was 
able to leave without waiting to dress. There were sounds al- 
ready from the kitchen. In the living room Mendel's family 
was up. No one spoke to him but the youngest child who gave 
him, "Good morning." 

He closed the door of the inn and stood once more in the 
dust of the road. It was not dishonest, for there was his money, 
put into the common purse, enough to pay for a cart and a 
horse. The horse presented no problem he simply walked to 
the barn and led him out. The floor of the barn was raised 
four or five feet by thoroughly packed manure which had been 
allowed to collect all winter as a source of cheap fertilizer. 
Meir and Srul stepped distastefully through this. Although Meir 
was in a great hurry lest he be seen from ore of the windows of 
the inn, he could not bring himself to climb on the animal's 
back. Better to be apprehended as a live thief, than lie dead or 
maimed with a thousand pounds of horse on you. So, with the 
reins in his hands, he pulled Srul along. In twenty minutes or 
so they came to the small farm. He tied the horse to the porch 
rail and knocked. Immediately the sounds inside stopped. He 
knocked again. This produced from somewhere in the interior 
a hoarse whispering. "God give you good day," he called. 

The door opened then, and the father of the family stood 
confronting him with his arms folded across his chest. Behind 
him in the low-roofed murky room whose ceiling and walls were 
black with smoke, a woman peered at him. He had an impres- 
sion also of several small children squatted on the earthen floor. 

"I come from Mendel the innkeeper," Meir asserted boldly. 
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The peasant emitted a grunt that might have meant anything 
and walked into the house. Meir assumed this to be an invita- 
tion to enter. His presence in the house was a signal of panic- 
stricken activity on the part of the woman, a half-grown boy 
and girl and several younger children, who attempted to sweep 
some two dozen ikons under aprons and skirts, and push the 
freshly painted ones behind the stove, for fear the eyes of a 
Jew would curse the holy work. The pigments seemed to have 
been mixed in quantity. Brilliant primary colors stood in pre- 
serve glasses. From his quick glance, he judged that this family 
did backgrounds, for the figures of the saints were all complete 
on their lime-wood backing. Skies and clouds and sunsets were 
being added. He had heard that this peasant art was enormously 
profitable. Organized by artels in different districts it took 
in such varied objects as enameled spoons, artistically designed 
boxes, samovars such as the one at the inn, which had an entire 
scene, a group of kneeling peasants presenting bread and salt 
to their lord, depicted on its surface. 

"What kind of farmers are you," he asked the man, "who 
don't live off the land?" 

"We live as we can." 

"The land has been divided too many times, eh? Too many 
sons' sons, is that it?" 

"And taxes. Taxes have made us serfs again. There is no 
hope for us except in the Holy Virgin." He indicated his wife's 
ample skirts which hid a dozen ikons as well as a five months' 
child. 

Now that they had indulged in the necessary preliminaries, 
Meir stated his mission which was, he told Kuzma Kuzmitch, to 
deliver the cart to Mendel the Jew, who agreed to the full price, 
provided he had until the middle of next week to raise the 
money. That was fine, the peasant inclined his head, Mendel 
should have his cart the middle of next week, he himself would 
bring it. 

"That won't do," Meir spoke vigorously, "why do you sup- 
pose he is willing to pay, excuse me, no offense meant, and just 
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between ourselves, such an outrageous sum? Because he needs 
the cart today/' 

The man scratched under his red cotton shirt, clawing at an 
armpit. Suddenly he grinned. "It is a price all right to be 
getting from the Jew. He must need it and if he needs it, take 
it. I will be Wednesday, the day after St. Catherine's feast, for 
the money." 

The family crowded the two small windows and watched 
Meir's efforts to hitch the horse to the newly acquired cart. 
No one offered to help him, and finally anger succeeded where 
patience had failed. He fastened the last buckle and climbed 
into the driver's seat. He lifted the reins off the animal's back 
as he had seen Menachem do and they started off. The horse 
understood he was to go down the road and he proceeded at a 
fairly fast clip through the village until he came to the path 
that turned off to the inn. Here, in spite of everything Meir 
could do, he turned. 

Meir pulled at the reins, the horse bridled as the bit cut. 
Meir pulled harder trying one side and then the other. The 
horse became fractious, bucking, sidling and then doing an odd 
little two-step forward. A darning-needle flitted from the clover 
field past its head. Meir began to sweat they would be gather- 
ing now for the morning prayer and there would only be nine. 
The insect described a complete circle in the air and returned. 
Meir shrank together, he dared not call on the Lord. The 
darning-needle, a vivid blue, buzzed around the horse's head. 
"Mendel's father," he cried beseechingly, but stopped what 
could one say to a soul deprived of its kaddish? The double 
theft of horse and cart weighed not an iota on him, but the fact 
that he was responsible for disrupting the minyan could not be 
so easily dismissed. He pictured them all assembled, Mendel, 
the three millers, the ancient father, Johanan, Menachem, 
Joseph and Saul, assembled and waiting, while the souls of the 
dead waited too. Where was the darning-needle? The fact that 
he could no longer find it filled him with dread, since that 
clearly indicated it had dematerialized and was hovering, it 
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might be as the wind which gently touched his throat. In terror 
he clutched the reins tighter and Srul reared in the traces, roll- 
ing his eyes and nickering. Into Meir's mind flashed the Biblical 
story of Balaam and his ass. The ass had seen the angel of the 
Lord while his master had been unperceiving. Suppose that this 
horse Srul saw on the main road toward which he was attempt- 
ing to turn him, not an angel but a soul, a soul filled with 
righteous anger, assuming through the power of the dead the 
Lord knew what dread shape by which to murder the murderer 
of his peace. 

With a groan Meir relinquished the reins and allowed the 
horse to pick his way toward the inn. Having taken the pre- 
caution of tethering him in a grove of young alders, and having 
dragged the cart also into hiding, he appeared at the inn on 
foot. Nine men awaited him impatiently. Mendel rushed up to 
him demanding, "Where were you?' 1 but the next instant he 
was hugging him, for was not the quorum made up? 

The innkeeper's hands trembled as he bound on his phylac- 
teries. Menachem fastened on his own pair and placed a filthy 
praying shawl across his shoulders. Even Meir, half-Jew and 
former police spy, son of a Cossack, was tying the leather thongs 
by which were affixed those mandatory religious boxes that the 
Lord, blessed be He, had prescribed, saying, "And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thy hand and they shall be for 
frontlets between thine eyes." Johanan watched. His pair prob- 
ably still lay on his desk where he had abandoned them. 

Little bits of paper in a small leather box: an injunction 
from the Bible bidding the Jews remember their liberation 
from slavery and celebrate the Passover, a quotation regarding 
the redemption of the first born, two prayers Hear O Israel. . . . 
The boxes might be abandoned, but the words and the forms 
could never be lost. They ran through his mind, they subtly 
guided his unconscious fingers in the old familiar motions. 
Johanan tried to tear his eyes from Mendel as the innkeeper 
tied the knot of the headpiece into the Hebrew letter daleth. 
He dreaded the ritual and the effect that union in the mystic 
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ten would produce. His lips were a closed gate and his heart 
was locked, but as Mendel haltingly and with painful lack of 
confidence began to lead the service, prayer rushed from his 
soul as from the rest. The only life he had ever lived filled him 
as the innkeeper fervently praised God. Johanan closed his eyes, 
the agony of his error rocked him, he swayed away from it as 
if one can sway away from his own body. And back, inevitably 
to the sin. And in his mind, in his unrepentant soul, the prayer 
a blasphemy. He tried to make a void of his being, will out the 
words. But this spoken hymn was the prayer for the dead, he 
recited it each year at the anniversary of his father's death. It 
was in his marrow, his blood. Sanctified be His great name. His 
face held the pallor of scrolls shut in the ark. The movement of 
his body grew more uncontrolled, he thought he was flying 
through the netherland, Gehenna. Let the name of the Lord be 
blessed. He cried, despairingly, Say ye amen. 

The half-Jew accelerated his movement, backwards and for- 
wards, but had not the power to speed the tempo of the 
prayers. Would they never finish a stanza, would they never get 
on to the next? Suppose the cart were discovered, stolen even? 
And the horse along with it? Magnified and sanctified be His 
great name. God wouldn't let it happen to him, for was he not 
exalting Him, extolling? And surely he had satisfied the soul 
hungry for its kaddish. He had complied in all things according 
to the precepts, as a good Jew. Surely luck would attend him 
but why must the innkeeper lick each word with such relish? 
It took time that way. Suppose, after all, the peasant became 
suspicious or had reason to distrust Mendel, suppose he came 
now for his money? Meir started to sweat again, this time at the 
roots of his hair. Blessed be He who will not allow evil to befall 
one who has proved himself Thy true servant, he mentally 
interpolated between the ritual words. 

Mendel swayed harder than any of them. Was it not his 
father? His tears flowed, his voice boomed. There was never a 
minyan to equal this. His elation grew, he stretched his hands 
to heaven. He had arranged this, it was through him that God 
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was so praised. What happiness for a man able to contrive such 
a thing, both here and in the world to come. With affection 
Mendel surveyed his fellow Jews. How kind and considerate of 
them to let him whose learning was so faulty conduct the serv- 
ices so that he might have not only the mourner's kaddishim 
but those of the cantor as well. The travelers sent by God, the 
worthy millers, their venerated father. It was proof of God's 
love, a sign to all of them that a man so old, who was deaf and 
near blindness, who could neither feed himself nor dress himself, 
nor, excuse me Lord, control his functions, could follow the 
ritual like a boy bar mitzvoth. And Meir, how he bit his lips 
and how finely the sweat stood on his forehead. He forgave him 
for last night's disturbance as he was sure the Lord had already 
done. Menachem no one swayed like that Menachem, quite so 
far over or quite so far back, it was beautiful to b >hold. And 
Joseph, an earnest young man. And in Saul's eyes there were 
tears, actual tears, just as in his own. And over there, Johanan 
prayed with his eyes closed, a good sign if you couldn't have 
tears, that is. Mendel's voice broke with pure joy. "Blessed, 
praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, magnified 
and lauded be the Name of the Holy One." His passionate 
atonal wail reached a crescendo. "Say ye amen," was the fervent 
response. 

Meir had spoken the amen a split second before the others 
and he glanced sideways to see if his impatience had been no- 
ticed. He shifted and fretted, he clenched and unclenched his 
hands. Alternately he pictured the discovery and theft of the 
horse and cart, or else he saw Kuzma Kuzmitch at the door 
come for his money. He'd have some excuse, he needed candles 
for St. Catherine's feast or St. Anne's or whoever it was, and 
there'd he be. The others would curse him at first, but the 
peasant would persist and as realization began to penetrate they 
would turn and look at him, Meir. He told himself this was 
nonsense, but his anxiety increased. Suppose Srul tore himself 
loose and trotted back to the barn, suppose . . . 

If, however, Meir had been endowed with the clairvoyance to 
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actually look into the home of Kuzma Kuzmitch he would have 
welcomed any of the suppositions that filled him with such 
terror. 

That morning Mendel's hired man, a Gentile, had gone to 
Fyodor Alexandrovitch the smith, with money. Actual rubles he 
counted down one right after the other. Of course they did not 
amount to the sum Fyodor Alexandrovitch had quoted, but that 
had been theoretical money. It was easy to refuse such unsub- 
stantial stuff with lofty disdain, but when it was counted out 
under your hand and you could feel how crisp it was and 
Natalya's wedding portion was to be made up, well, it was a 
different matter. Besides if wheels could be purchased at the 
fair, another cart could be made and for less. He took the care- 
fully counted money, spat on it because it was from a Jew and 
was about to stuff it into his trouser pocket when the hired 
man stopped him. "The cart/' he said. 

"The cart is not ready." 

That was the truth, it needed to be cleaned out, but even 
had it not, he would have said this to the Jew's man, for he had 
a plan "I will bring the cart this afternoon, after I have 
cleaned it." 

The hired man's fingers, each an enlarged cylindrical callus, 
gently extracted the money from Fyodor Alexandrovitch's grasp. 
"The Jew, my master, is a careful man. 'No cart, no money' 
that's what he said to me. Because with a feast day coming, he 
and these are his words, not mine he, you, that is, are liable 
to get so drunk you will sell your cart again to someone else, or 
what would be even worse, to my master again." 

Fyodor Alexandrovitch wagged his head solemnly. "That is 
true. I will certainly get drunk. I plan on it. And I may sell the 
cart here, there, to this person and that, just as I will sell my 
farm and the smithy. But people will only shrug and say Fyodor 
Alexandrovitch has a little money and is drunk. Give me the 
rubles now and I will take them to the inn, for drink, keeping 
out only a pittance, and your fine Jew of an innkeeper will have 
it all again." But the man's grip on the money did not relax. 
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Fyodor sighed. "Oh, well what makes a Jew a Jew? Being a 
Jew/' he answered philosophically. 

Mendel's man urged him to clean the cart now. He would 
help and they would ride back together. Fyodor shook his head. 
He wouldn't mind company on the ride, but how could he ex- 
plain to company the need of going the long way around? And 
part of his plan was that he should go the long way around. The 
other departed complaining of the hot walk, when he had ex- 
pected to ride. But that had not fit with Fyodor Alexandra- 
vitch's plan, the beautiful plan that would make him very 
happy and his neighbor Kuzma Kuzmitch very sad. This was 
especially pleasing to him as this same Kuzma had let a wan- 
dering tinker shoe his mare, instead of bringing the animal to 
him, the smith. And Kuzma had done that because he, Fyodor, 
had harvested most of his barley when the rain, early and un- 
looked for, had rotted his neighbor's entire crop. It is things 
like that one man does not forgive another. And then of course 
they each had a cart. Fyodor intended to drive his the long way 
around past his neighbor's. Just to drop in, to smoke a pipe, to 
mention as if by chance that advantageous deal he had closed 
with Mendel the Jew. He whistled as he cleaned the cart, he 
whistled as he hitched up his pair of mules, he whistled all the 
way to Kuzma Kuzmitch's. 

When Kuzma Kuzmitch looked out the window and saw him 
coming, he laughed, and his wife laughed and soon the children 
were laughing too. For his neighbor was obviously taking his 
cart to the Jew in the hopes of driving a bargain. Which only 
shows you a man might harvest early and be a bit late in other 
matters. 

They greeted each other profusely, each inquired courteously 
and at length after the wife, the children, the parents and the 
in-laws of the other. Not at all a cursory inquiry, but one that 
concerned itself with the stomach, heart, liver and intestines of 
relatives who had ever suffered in those parts. All the while each 
wore the identical smug, complacent smile. 

In the back of the room the samovar boiled. The children 
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with the ikons before them listened with sly glances at one 
another to the conversation of their father and the smith, but 
their small fingers did not rest. 

"We are honored at your visit, Fyodor Alexandrovitch," their 
father said. "The good woman will soon have our tea." 

"Yes, I was passing when I thought, what a shame not to 
take a moment to enter my friend's house to see if all goes well 
and to wish him God's good/' 

"You did right, Fyodor Alexandrovitch. And as for us we 
can't complain." 

The other looked up sharply. "The ikons are selling well, I 
suppose?" 

"They go faster than spoiled fish but at what miserable 
prices." 

The smith nodded his head dolefully. "I do not like to hear 
such things when God's angels have given me such extra- 
ordinary luck." 

Still bragging about that early harvesting. Well, let him. Wait 
till he hears Kuzma tried to hide a smile. 

"Your son is not ready for marriage yet?" Fyodor sounded the 
other again, disturbed at the unmistakable signs of satisfaction 
already crinkling the skin around Kuzma's eyes. 

"No, no, not that." 

Anyway, Fyodor ruminated, that dolt of a boy couldn't bring 
a decent dowry. Still, the edge was being taken off his triumph. 
Some fortunate chance, with Kuzma Kuzmitch it must have 
been chance, had come this way. He decided to blurt out his 
news, make the sensation he had come to make and bask in 
Kuzma's envy. "I am always glad to hear that luck is in the 
neighborhood. If you have had some little happiness I am glad. 
It makes up in a way for the terrible loss, I mean your grain." 
A blue vein began to work in his friend's forehead up near the 
temple. "I myself had a great piece of luck in selling my cart. 
You know the old one, it's all banged up, the planking is com- 
ing loose, but I got my price. I am on my way now to deliver it 
to the Jew." 
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"The Jew?" Kuzma repeated. 
"Yes, he bought it." 

There was a silence during which Kuzma stared at him, un- 
belief and anger working in his face. Suddenly he jumped up 
and banged the table. "I always knew you were a liar. And now 
it's shown to me and my whole family. You never saved all that 
barley, just some of it. You said it was all, but it was only some. 
I sold him the cart long ago, this morning, so go home and 
make up some new lies. Only don't bring them here because we 
won't believe you." 

Fyodor had risen too. "Dog, dog, slandering dog. I got in 
every last sack, every last one." 

"You didn't. It's a lie. A lie like the cart." 

"It's not a lie. You can go look. I'll make you look. The 
barley is in the cellar and the cart is here, right outside your 
window." 

"I know it's outside my window, but it's not sold. Because 
my cart is the one that is sold. This morning early, I sold it. 
And it's gone. Go ahead, look for it if you want, I didn't hide 
it, it's gone. Gone to the Jew. So you are a little late. This time 
Fyodor Alexandrovitch is late, and Kuzma, poor Kuzma with 
whom everything goes wrong, he struck the bargain. And what 
a bargain, double, triple what the cart is worth." 

"You're out of your senses. I tell you / am the one, I, Fyodor 
Alexandrovitch, who harvested his barley, the whole thing, the 
entire crop. / am the one that sold to the Jew." 

Kuzma's wife gave a long piercing scream that paralyzed both 
men. An ikon fell with a clatter. The woman ran panting to the 
table where they stood. " Where is your money, Kuzma Kuz- 
mitch? And yours, Fyodor Alexandrovitch? Show me your 
money, now, immediately, that you got for the cart. Go on, 
count it, each beautiful red piece of it, down on the table. They 
do nothing, they stand there. Little God, dear precious Father 
of a black and sinful race, they stand there!" 

They did stand there transfixed, staring at her, trying to 
understand her meaning, afraid to understand it. 
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"My husband's cart is gone. It seems he gave it for a present 
because he loves Jews. Certainly it isn't here. He doesn't have 
it any more. And he has no money either. And you, Fyodor 
Alexandrovitch, in a few minutes you will have no cart either. 
Is it likely that you will have money when we have none?" She 
began to sob shrilly, but the silence around her made her look 
at the men's faces. She stopped crying. 



The congregation was still in session. The Jews with covered 
heads weaved to the ancient rhythm of their prayers. When the 
gathering noise outside grew close and loud, the worshipers 
confusedly felt that it emanated in some mystic manner from 
their own group. A low murmuring chord into which their 
cries fell swelled suddenly so that they raised their eyes and 
looked at one another, startled. But the pattern of the devotion 
was not broken, not a word was lost. 

Even Meir found that the throb of terror did not interrupt 
the passage on his lips. In his mind he rushed from the nine, 
he ran for the kitchen, and once he was in the open . . . how 
far, he tried to recall how far the wood of young alders lay . . . 
and all the while the psalm clicking from the roof of his mouth. 
The shouting was unmistakable now. What did they say? Alien 
sounds could not shatter the extolling of God. But the pound- 
ing . . . He watched the oak door crack under the ramming 
blows. He thought again of the kitchen, the alder wood the 
door gave and thirty furious peasants brandishing weapons 
crowded through it, surging into the room. The Jews fell back, 
all except Johanan, who would not interrupt the psalm, and 
the old man, whose back was to the door and who heard noth- 
ing. After gaining entrance the peasants stood mute, momen- 
tarily stricken with superstitious awe at the sight of Jews in 
striped shawls, skullcaps and phylacteries. 

But the breaking up of the service restored their confidence 
and over the confused shouting a voice cried, "Kill the Jews! 
Burn the Jews!" The deaf old man alone continued to sway 
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and murmur with Johanan. Then his half-blind eyes noticed 
the withdrawal of his sons and the others. He took this in. 
Something must be wrong. He turned, saw the menacing 
crowd and uttered a prolonged high-pitched shriek, with the 
words of the psalm continuing through it, for he could neither 
stop nor check them. The farmers halted before the incantation, 
expecting the heathenish outcry to raise the devil. They listened 
in dread fascination as Johanan finished the verse to the last 
syllable. Then Nikolai fell on the floor in an epileptic fit. And 
Ivan fell on the floor also, crying that the curse had been 
against his knees and that they were quite paralyzed and he 
could feel nothing in them. He began to weep and begged 
Johanan to undo what he had done. The innkeeper helped 
Fyodor Alexandrovitch carry the epileptic to the couch, where 
they sprinkled water on him and tried to hold his body against 
the spasms. The rest of the peasants crowded in, they wanted to 
see. They formed a knot around the man whose legs refused to 
function. They ran a needle into his leg. He neither moved nor 
flinched, he felt nothing. A fist was raised and shaken. They 
began to demand that Johanan undo the spell. Mendel left the 
epileptic and hurried toward the clamoring. In a full voice he 
pronounced the words of a Jewish folk song, explaining that all 
evil incantations were thereby revoked. The needle test was 
tried again and this time the man cried out. A current of relief 
swept the peasants and Mendel felt he could now ask for an 
explanation. 

But Meir, in a hurry to anticipate him, came forward with 
money. He tried to press it into Kuzma Kuzmitch's hand. 
Kuzma Kuzmitch took the money, counted it, put it in his 
pocket and continued to complain of the theft of his cart. To 
illustrate his point he attempted to bring the cart and Srul, 
whom they had found with a dangling and broken rein on the 
road, into the house. And Fyodor Alexandrovitch seeing him- 
self being outdone by Kuzma insisted on bringing his cart and 
two mules in too. Mendel argued, he gave Fyodor money for his 
cart right then. He had always intended to do so. But why must 
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the cart come into the living room? Although the peasants had 
been paid for two carts, they remembered that before they had 
been paid for neither. Angrily they pulled and shoved until 
Srul was inside the door. The two carts came next, for why keep 
referring to something when you could point at the object it- 
self? Then everyone knew what you meant and there was no 
doubt. Fortunately the first cart jammed. The hub caught in 
the door frame and the wheel could be moved neither forward 
nor back. 

Fyodor Alexandrovitch climbed into the cart, clutched the 
sides, and began an oration no one could make head or tail of 
about barley. Only Kuzma Kuzmitch seemed to comprehend 
where this was leading. He too climbed into the wagon. He 
interrupted, he argued, and though both men plowed into each 
other's phrases, cut off thoughts and shouted down words, the 
story of the two carts began to emerge. It was difficult to tell 
at times whether they raged at each other or against the Jews. 
But that there were two carts sold, and no money received until 
they came and collected it by force, was quite certain. Some of 
those present had the impression that the carts were stacked 
with barley, but this the Jews denied. No barley had entered 
into the transaction. 

Meir spoke for the Jews. He spoke calmly and plausibly as he 
had trained himself to do when in fear of his life and in great 
agitation. He told of the innkeeper's generous offer of a cart 
to replace the one they had lost. He described for them a con- 
ference the small band held during which they had decided it 
would not be right to accept their host's bounty, as they had 
already had been entertained at his expense for some days. So 
he, Meir, had gone to purchase the cart for the group, but in 
the name of the innkeeper as he felt they could get a better bar- 
gain that way. The peasants nodded, bargaining they under- 
stood. As they knew, Meir continued, today they were honoring 
the memory of Mendel's father and the next day was the Jewish 
Sabbath when Jews are forbidden to travel. As a matter of fact 
they planned to stay and rest from their journey until Wednes- 
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day, at which time they would have paid Kuzma Kuzmitch as 
agreed either in person or by leaving the money with their 
mutual friend, Mendel, the innkeeper. "Say, Kuzma Kuzmitch, 
didn't I say Wednesday?" 

"Yes, Wednesday," he nodded. 

"And you agreed?" 

"I agreed, but " 

"You hear. He says so himself. The misunderstanding oc- 
curred when Mendel, from the goodness of his heart, sent to 
conclude with the other gentleman, Fyodor Alexandrovitch. 
He said nothing to us, he is a shy man, his great goodness of 
heart embarrasses him. He wished to surprise us. There you 
are, that is all. The two parties each have their money when 
otherwise only one of them would have made a sale. So," he 
laughed, "as always we Jews are stuck." 

The farmers laughed back. It was true, they had bought two 
carts! 

"Come," cried Mendel, "a brandy all around, for each father's 
son." His wife appeared whitefaced from the kitchen and took 
off the sheets that in respect for the morning prayer covered the 
casks and bottles. 

The peasants departed in a good mood, but the forced con- 
viviality of the Jews dropped instantly. The hot scathing words 
of the night before were nothing to the stern, tight-lipped faces 
that surrounded Meir now. And these were not peasant farmers 
to be lied to and talked around. Besides he could think of no 
lie that would satisfactorily cover or even partially account for 
his actions and his story. 

Menachem broke out first. "Thief! To steal my Srul. My 
means of livelihood. For what is a peddler without a horse? 
He must carry his pack on his own back and cover only a small 
part of his territory. With days between villages, for he has but 
his two legs to carry him. Did you think of this when you took 
my Srul?" 

"Did he think of the Gentile mob," Saul put in, "did he care 
that he incited them against us by his cheating? For if he had 
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gotten away with their cart, there would have been no way to 
explain, and they would have burnt the house over us." 

"And what about the money," Menachem asked, "he with- 
held money from the common pot.*' He forgot in his excite- 
ment, that he himself was not a contributor. "He paid them 
cool as you please from his own pocket." 

"But the worst," said Saul who was still shivering, "was to 
leave us to the mercy of those peasants." 

"Which is what we ought to do to him," Menachem declared. 
"Turn him over to them. Tell them the truth and let them 
deal with him." 

"Yes," Joseph said. Meir drew in his breath, the very sound 
of Joseph's voice was a lash. "I agree with Saul," Joseph con- 
tinued. "// he had left us to the peasants it would have been the 
worst thing he could have done, more despicable than most of 
the despicable things he has done in his life. But the truth is, 
he didn't." 

Deborah who had come quietly into the room glanced 
sharply at her brother. Johanan also regarded him with a curi- 
ous, intent expression. 

"But he was going to," Menachem cried out angrily. "He had 
stolen Srul, he had stolen the cart, he had hidden them both. 
He was going to leave." 

"I don't deny that," Joseph answered, "I also believe he in- 
tended to leave. But the fact is he was here with us running 
the same danger as we." 

"Well, of course," Menachem protested, "the minyan, but 
afterwards " 

"Exactly," Joseph continued, "the minyan." 

No one said anything. They all looked from Meir to Joseph. 
"Why are you defending him?" Menachem demanded incredu- 
lously. 

None of them would understand if he replied that he had 
been tempted to desert them too. Joseph simply said, "I'm not 
defending him. He is a thief and a liar. But he's something 
more, he's part of the group. He himself felt this, he must have 
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or why would he stay, knowing the risk he ran, simply to com- 
plete a minyanf He felt this responsibility to the group, he was 
aware of the debt we owed our host. Now if the group is to stick 
together across Russia, to the Black Sea and on to The Land, 
then we must accept each other's faults and vices. When the 
cart bogged in the swamp there was no question then of accept- 
ing Meir's efforts to free it and before that when he entered 
Brzesc to get us provisions, we accepted his courage can we 
accept only what's convenient to us? I say not one of us can 
desert or be deserted by the others, not even if he commits 
murder. The group comes first, the group is one person. That's 
our only safety and our only chance." 

Deborah broke the silence, laughing a little uncertainly. "He 
is only half a Jew, but even that half is worth saving." 

Only Menachem was not in accord with Joseph's decision. He 
noticed that Johanan had not taken part in the discussion or 
voiced an opinion, so he sat down next to him to complain. But 
Johanan answered him shortly, "You have the horse, haven't 
you?" 
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XV 



JL^ARLY THE FOLLOWING MONDAY MORNING MEN- 

del and his family were bunched on the porch to say good-bye. 
Whenever they turned to look back, the Jew and his wife and 
children waved. Joseph tried not to notice that Nomi was dab- 
bing at her eyes. He smiled heartily in her direction and called 
out a last "Good luck!" Then the road swung south and the 
comforting sight of the inn in its grove of alders was gone. 

According to Mendel's map and directions, by noon they 
would come to the low hills on the horizon. The half-Jew 
walked alone. Johanan walked alone. Deborah walked with her 
brother and Menachem, and the only conversation was a desul- 
tory one between them. 

Joseph began to have twinges of regret. Here they were again, 
about to begin the eternal tramping of roads, scurrying through 
marshes, shivering at night and starving in the day. What real 
chance did they have of reaching Odessa, much less Palestine? 
Could this ill-assorted group that had stumbled a few hundred 
miles before collapsing exhausted on Mendel's doorstep hang 
together through the weeks and miles ahead? He could see the 
way things were going with Meir and Johanan. As for Saul, it 
was physically impossible for him to last. Joseph began to think 
of Nomi with each step that carried him away from her. 

Saul walked behind the cart. Already he felt extraordinarily 
weary. The rest at the inn had done him no good. He was glad 
about the new cart, for there was nothing to carry. He remem- 
bered with wonder the pack that he had carried before. But 
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that had been on level ground, here they were climbing. One 
foot must follow the other, that was all there was to it, a simple 
mechanical procedure. But the effort grew constantly more. The 
tide of his blood began to ebb. Green hill and blue sky fused 
into brightness without color. The cart had no substance or 
shape. He heard its wheels groaning, the sound was too loud, 
it became a roaring in his head. Now he understood it was 
the roaring of the machines, the great weaving machines. He 
was conscious of voices. Not the overseer's Johanan's voice 
asking him something. Joseph's voice. He seemed no longer to 
be walking. That is, while he continued the motions despe- 
rately, his feet no longer trod the ground; there seemed an 
inch, an unaccountable inch between them and solid earth. 

Later in the day as it grew cooler his head cleared. He was 
amazed to find that he was not walking as he had thought but 
riding in the cart. Deborah sat beside him, she held a wet cloth 
against his head. He asked her why she did that. She said it was 
to make him feel better. He turned the answer around and 
around in his mind. Next he wanted to know where they were. 
She told him they had passed the ridge and descended into a 
valley. He thought of the psalm, he wondered why they re- 
ferred to death as a valley. She was speaking to him. He liked 
the sound of her voice, but he felt too remote to make sense 
out of it. She laid a cover over him. Once before he had wak- 
ened and David had covered him. David had been ill and now 
he was ill. How strange things were. It was warm beneath the 
blanket and he thought of a Wallach tune to be sung at the 
loom. He knew before he opened his eyes that he had slept, 
for the air had grown brisk and it was almost dark. The wagon 
was still, he wanted to raise himself to see where they were 
camped but the impulse drained away before his muscles had 
time to respond. "How do you feel?" He was startled. He had 
forgotten she was there. But now he remembered and he was 
embarrassed about the wet cloth she had held to his head and 
about the blanket, and there was a jar beside him she must have 
emptied too. 
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"You are a rich young lady/' he tried to explain. "I'm a 
weaver, I work at the machines, seventeen hours every day at 
the machines. Is a day that long? I don't know, I only know the 
hours get into your back and the dust into your lungs. Dust 
from the cotton and wool, it's carded together, it's " 

"Shh," she said and smiled. 

He ran his tongue over his lips. They were cracked and dry. 

"But it isn't right." 

"What isn't right?" she asked. 

Lethargy numbed his thoughts, they became grotesque things, 
half-formed. Behind them he was conscious of the sounds of the 
camp. Besides the familiar, habitual noises that lulled and com- 
forted him, there came a voice close beside the cart that dis- 
turbed him. It was Joseph's voice and he was speaking to Meir. 
One should not speak to Meir like that. Joseph had been wise 
in showing them their responsibility toward Meir, toward one 
another, but now there was an overtone of spiteful pleasure in 
the orders he issued. All the hardest tasks he laid on Meir, to 
turn and brace the wagon wheels, blocking them with rocks, 
to go for water, and again for water. Even Menachem's task of 
watering and rubbing down Srul was given him. Meir didn't 
retort but took Joseph's commands humbly. The sick man, how- 
ever, fretted for him. He knew the dislike between them. Was 
it possible for Meir to submit to this arrogant bullying? As the 
evening wore on, Joseph thought of more and more duties for 
him and Saul in his half-conscious state would be recalled to 
wakefulness each time. Feverishly intent he waited and each 
time the silence showed Meir had accepted the new and by now 
obviously invented chore. Saul's anxieties mingled with the 
strange shape of the twisted elm branch above his head and the 
smell of wool dust and the chemicals from the dyeing vats. The 
particles had gotten into his throat; inside they tore and rubbed 
and when he coughed blood flooded his mouth. 

The next day brought them into a great forest of oaks. 
Menachem judged that they would not run much risk with a 
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short stop in Polonnoe, in whose Jewish section he hoped to 
replenish the stock that had dwindled with such profit to a 
dozen packets of needles and a kerchief or two. The others took 
this opportunity to buy staples and a few luxuries, a sweetened 
apple for Deborah and tobacco for Meir. They attended serv- 
ices in the synagogue and were somewhat surprised to find that 
their flight from Tolne, far from being notorious, was com- 
pletely unknown. They were encouraged to spend a few days 
in town, and Saul had a complete rest, lying in a cart that for 
once neither jolted nor swayed. When they left they met the 
Goryn again, but by the next afternoon it was a small lake 
feeding the Sluch that they walked beside. In this fertile coun- 
try the sinking sun colored the waters of many small rivers, 
streams, ponds, and canals, all draining north to the great 
marsh. 

They began to climb. The fields under cultivation angled 
steeply. Twice their camp was near tossing white clover, and 
then they began the descent on the other side, here a land of 
streams flowing south, some hurrying, others sluggish, but all 
moving toward the Dneister. 

Their road joined a well-traveled highway, wide and in good 
condition. The cart slowed to a stop in midafternoon, and the 
cessation of steady motion woke Saul. His head was clear except 
for He smiled at Deborah, "I thought I heard a fiddle, a 
gypsy fiddle, like at the fairs." 

"You did. That is why we are stopped. These are Tziganes 
on the road. Joseph is talking to them." 

Saul raised himself on his elbow. A covered van stood oppo- 
site, from which women peered and children hung. The men, 
dark brutish fellows in breeches that left the greater part of 
their legs bare, short jackets and soiled linen blouses, had a 
basket of trinkets for which Menachem was bargaining, strange 
charms and amulets which Johanan cautioned him to have 
nothing to do with, horn rings, bracelets and some rag animals. 

Menachem came back to the wagon for a sample of his own 
wares, which intrigued the Tziganes. The women and children, 
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contrary to the barked instructions of the men, drew near to 
inspect the wonders. There were low exclamations and shrill 
whispered reckonings of price. Menachem's sharp eyes were a 
match for their quick fingers. He spied a disappearing comb 
and a packet of needles which were returned in the same casual 
manner they had been taken. The men were smoking now, 
squatted on their heels. Menaohem had been able to obtain a 
fresh supply of snuff from them, and this put him in an expan- 
sive mood. He too squatted and exchanged the news of the road. 
The gypsies having been satisfied with the answers given to 
"From where?" and "Where bound?*' became friendly. An old 
woman cast the outcome of their journey in lead. She melted a 
chip in an iron spoon holding it over a fire that had been 
quickly built by the children. When molten she threw it into a 
bucket of cold water. Withdrawn, the small silvery plaque 
showed many hills and valleys which she said they must cross. 
She predicted they would come safe to their destination but 
not as she saw them here today. When the goal was reached 
their number would be less. They laughed uneasily and handed 
the bit of shapeless lead to one another. Deborah gave the old 
crone a comb backed with red glass. 

The men lighted up again. Over the second pipe they grew 
more confidential. They advised the Jews to avoid the village 
that lay in their direct path. The summer before they had 
stopped at the great estate whose lord owned the village. They 
had come only to trade, but the Lett who managed and super- 
vised the field work impressed them into picking, for the fruit 
crop was mature and berries were falling overripe and rotten 
for want of hands. Still, was that their concern? To sing, yes 
to play, yes. A wedding, a funeral, a feast, that concerned them. 
But to pick all day with bent back in the hot sun, with fingers, 
hands and arms scratched and swollen, and bowels beginning to 
run like urine from so much fruit it had been the Devil's own 
joke to lead them into such a bustle. Even the owner of this 
great estate hated and dreaded the hectic summers. In the 
winter at court in St. Petersburg and at the opera and at dinners 
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and balls he spoke loftily of returning to his estate for the sum- 
mer. Things were so dull in the city during those months, and 
his wife couldn't stand the heat the gypsy smirked as he mim- 
icked the lord's bored manner. But the truth was, he, his wife, 
his three daughters, and his Lett overseer must work with 
maniacal speed during the three short summer months. The 
women themselves with the aid of the village girls must process 
meats, cheese and fruits, look after the hen house, and attend 
to the spinning and weaving. "All this ruins the hands," 
laughed the gypsy, "they complain always and rub the skin with 
butter fats and cream. They have a few warm weeks to harvest 
the summer crops, or their entire property is forfeit. So we were 
not allowed to go. Our horse, mysteriously he went lame. The 
wheel, torn from the wagon. Our pay delayed. But once the 
berries were in, all these troubles stopped/' This year, hearing 
that the currants were ripe, the gypsies had avoided the village 
and come by a woodcutter's path. 

The Jews smiled to themselves at this elaborate circumven- 
tion of a few days' honest work. But they became serious enough 
when the gypsies told of a rumor they had heard, someone had 
said that to the south they were killing Jews someone had 
said, it was no more definite than that. But they did not dare 
inquire further. Their road took them to Kishinev and the 
Black Sea, and they could not turn back. In Kishinev three 
years before, thirty Jews had been killed in an afternoon. 

Later in the day Menachem put his head into the cart. He 
found Saul had been shaken by chills since the sun sank. "Don't 
worry, my friend, as long as you've got the strength to shiver, 
you're all right." 

Deborah frowned at this doubtful consolation, but un- 
daunted, Menachem plunged into an account of the genealogy 
of the gypsies. According to his fanciful account they were one 
of the lost tribes, the Canaanites. 

"How do you know?" 

"I know by what I have seen. By what my own eyes tell me. 
May the Lord, blessed be His name, lead them back to true 
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knowledge where was I? Oh, yes, they all are excellent animal 
trainers, dogs walk like ladies holding parasols for them, mon- 
keys they teach to thieve from your pockets while you watch 
their act and always there's a bear. Usually they are just dancing 
bears, but I once saw a bear read a book. And though it was 
some Russian novel reading from left to right, that bear turned 
the pages in the Jewish fashion, or just opposite. Now the 
question is, who had trained him? A Tzigane, undoubtedly, for 
who else would be foolhardy enough to approach a bear? But, 
and this is my point, a Tzigane who knew that once his people 
had been Jews. For who but a Jew reads in this manner? And 
when the present master of the bear grew angry and beat the 
bear, the animal would not recant, he continued a true martyr 
turning pages left to right/' 

"I think it more probable," Deborah said, "that instead of 
the bear being a Jewish martyr that the original trainer didn't 
know how to read." 

She stopped Menachem's voluble retort by indicating Saul 
whose eyes were closed and whose breath was coming evenly. 
She motioned Menachem away from the sick boy to the back of 
the cart. She dropped her legs over the side and let them swing. 
"I don't think Saul heard what they said. But I can't be sure. 
Sometimes he will suddenly answer something from a long time 
back when you thought he was sleeping." 

"Are you worried about this rumor of the Tzigane? Why, 
they just made it up for the fun of watching our faces." 

"But they didn't know. That is, we didn't tell them we were 
Jews." 

"Did they tell us they were Tzigane? My child, you and your 
brother are the only two who speak a creditable Russian." 

"But you don't believe it?" 

"That some Jews were killed somewhere? My dear, that is 
always a safe rumor. And the closer we get to Kishinev the 
more chance it has of being true." 

"But why?" Her hands struck each other desperately. "I'll 
never understand." 
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"Well," Menachem took out his snuff, inhaled delicately and 
sneezed, "it takes a certain kind of luck to make the Jews so 
unlucky. But consider the peasant that kills us, he is even more 
unfortunate. He kills us, and things continue to go downhill 
for him. We are dead, so this time we cannot be blamed. It's 
very confusing for him. When there is no one any longer to 
abuse he will be at a loss, he will beat his wife, turn out his 
children, and I cannot bear to contemplate what will be his end, 
poor fellow." 

Deborah laughed silently. At least he thought she was laugh- 
ing, but in a few minutes he was just as sure she was crying. 

"Don't weep for poor Ivan. He is very stupid and doesn't 
know what is happening to him." 



Nursing the sick man was automatically assigned to Deborah. 
Being a woman her touch was assumed more gentle, her knowl- 
edge of disease intuitive and her patience endless. Actually, 
never having had experience with illness of any kind, she was 
terrified of the sick man's ramblings and when he lapsed into 
unconsciousness she was certain he was dying. Her efforts were 
frantic and unstrung, it was difficult for her to sit and watch his 
suffering. When they ventured into the town of Mogilev in 
order to cross the Dneister, Joseph found a Jewish druggist who 
sold them a purgative for the invalid and advised keeping his 
feet warm. So Deborah had them heat a stone for Saul's feet, 
which even in his fevered tossings he was careful to avoid. Next 
she put a wet compress on his head until he complained it gave 
him chills. Yet some of her ideas were helpful, such as rigging a 
tarpaulin to protect him from the sun. 

During her long vigils she uncovered odd prejudices in her- 
self. For instance, she always thought of him according to his 
occupation, simply as the weaver. She did that with none of the 
others. Was it really a remnant of class pride? She was amazed 
and truly horrified to have discovered it. She admitted her inter- 
est had been not in Saul the person, but Saul as representative 
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of the poorest and lowest stratum. So interested had she been in 
classifying him as a type, that as a person he had not existed for 
her. She should have seen, how could she have ignored that 
strained and weary look? Instead of being childishly concerned 
to tease Johanan with her conquest of Meir, if she had once 
looked Saul in the face and stood still for half a minute of 
thought, she would have known the boy was sick. Then they 
would have stayed at the inn. He would be in a bed now and 
not flung about on that mat each time a wheel rolled into a rut 
or climbed a mound of caked mud or dried dung. She blamed 
herself but she also blamed Saul. Why had he said nothing? It 
was something he couldn't trouble them with. Perhaps the rea- 
son she thought of him as the weaver, was because that was the 
way he thought of himself. There was a quality of self-depreca- 
tion in his gentleness that exasperated her. It existed even in 
the way he contained his suffering. His body knotted in an 
effort to keep the pain encompassed, boxed in, bounded it 
must not be inflicted on her. 

"Saul, talk to me, tell me. Complain to me the way I com- 
plain to you." 

He smiled. "Even though I feel better now?" 

"Yes, especially if you feel better. But you don't. You're only 
saying that. Saul, why do you bother about how I feel, how any 
of us feel? We didn't bother about you." 

"What could you have done?" 

"Stayed at the inn. You would have been comfortable there. 
This is no place to be sick." 

His eyes seemed filled with shadows and when she thought he 
slept he suddenly answered her. "It's better not shut away in a 
room somewhere. I like it here, watching the trees go by. There 
are things you find out, that grass smells different when the 
sun has warmed it." 

"And there are things you never find out. Don't you some- 
times look at us all and think, I don't know you. I don't know 
anything about you. I am alone." 

"Is that the way you feel, Deborah?" 
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"I am talking about you. Since your brother David died you 
haven't let anyone near you. Oh, I know you weren't strong, 
you worked all those hours. But the real reason was you were 
convinced that no one could be interested in what you felt, 
thought or did. That was so stupid, Saul, and so mistaken. 
Please break this reserve, please trust us." She was afraid she 
had tired him and she switched quickly to the practical. "Is that 
stone too hot, I notice you don't have your feet against it." 

"It's fine," he answered as he habitually did, and tried to 
bring his feet an inch or two closer to the fiery rock. He was 
aroused some time later by a whispered conversation. 

Her name was called softly. 

"Yes, who is it?" 

He had recognized Johanan's voice; hadn't she? 

"It's me, Johanan." 

Silence. 

"How is he?" 

"I don't know. He should have a doctor." 

"But what do you think?" 

"I told you I don't know." 

There was hesitation in Johanan's speech. "I thought I would 
stay with him." 

"That isn't necessary. I'm getting on very well." 

"I know that. But I would like to stay with him." 

"All right. Only he shouldn't be left alone." 

"I'll wait until you come. Perhaps you can sleep awhile." 

"No, I'm going to sit by the fire with Joseph." 

Saul thought she had gone, but a moment later she said, "He's 
very sick. Sometimes he doesn't seem able to breathe, and then 
other times You're right, I am tired, I've never been so tired. 
I won't thank you -I remember what happened last time." 

Saul heard the impact of her feet as she Jumped to the ground. 
But a moment later he forgot that she was not there, he turned 
calling, "Deborah." It was not Deborah who raised and sup- 
ported him while the cough racked him. He was weak and 
shaken by the seizure but his head was clearer than it had been. 
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He greeted Johanan and attempted to renew the conversation 
which he imagined had been with him. He explained shyly that 
the habit of loneliness was hard to break. "It's just that, just 
habit. And also it's what you said before, what could I say in 
front of Joseph who has been to gymnasium, or to you, Johanan, 
a scholar, and even M eir and Menachem, both have seen some- 
thing of the world. And what do I know besides barley soup 
and potatoes fried in oil at the midday, and on Sabbath a glass 
of raisin wine and salt herring with onion. I tried to take com- 
fort from the Koretzer who said, 'The more you enjoy in this 
world, the less will be left for you to enjoy in the world to 
come/ But when my brother died these words couldn't console 
me for the life that had been his and mine. Mine I have tried 
to change. But the factory must come out in my words. That's 
all I know. Because of that I hesitate sometimes to speak. Now 
my hesitation is for a different reason. I'm a burden as it is, 
shall I add to that burden with the thoughts that oppress me?" 

"It's a folk saying, a load shared is not so heavy." 

Saul turned his head looking full at Johanan. "If I die," he 
said, "it will be better. I won't be able to keep up. And any 
delay is serious. It may mean the police, Siberia or more peasant 
mobs. I don't want it to be through me. Besides, I keep think- 
ing of The Land, working on the land as Joseph said. Would I 
really have been able to work? Even when I am well there are 
days when I can hardly put one foot after the other. You saw 
that. You were the only one." 

Johanan did not reply immediately, he stared into the night 
made darker by the giant oaks. "All Israel is ailing, and each 
individual Jew. Each in his own way. But I've come to believe 
that it's within the reach of every man to cure himself." 

"You believe that? That there is a cure here in this world for 
every man?" 

Johanan considered what he had said. It had to be amended. 
"Every man whom God loves. Certainly you. You are going to 
The Land to work it, to live close to it. In the earth there is 
health, and your strength will come from there. And once it 
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has been shown that Jews can live freely and by their own 
work, our people will come to their home." 

"But do you think," Saul's voice trembled, "that we I mean, 
are we the ones to perform this miracle?" 

"Does it bother you that we are neither wiser nor greater, nor 
stronger or of more noble soul than other men? That is what 
gives me courage. That is why I say for each man, the man who 
steals a horse and a cart, the man whose weakness is in his body 
and perhaps for a moment in his soul, the man who is arrogant, 
proud and untried, the man who is traitor to his own life and 
soul. These are the men who will lead the way, and there is 
God's mercy demonstrated." 

Saul thought a moment. "There is no description that fits 
you." 

But Johanan realized with something of a shock that he had 
included himself. Had he identified himself with the group 
then? Did he share more than a road, a destination? Had he 
begun to share their purpose, to substitute a life for his own? 
How much he was Johanan Zanger, son of a holy scribe who 
died like a saint in the seventh month with Scripture on his 
lips, how far he was this man's son, and what resemblance he 
bore to that abandoned self he did not know and tried not to 
think. But one thing was certain it was not easy to dismiss a 
life and destroy what he had loved from his childhood. So put- 
ting away these questions, he confided to Saul his project for 
speaking Hebrew. Yiddish seemed crude beside the ancient, 
noble language, it was a jargon of the streets and shops. "In 
Palestine we should speak the true tongue, the tongue God 
spoke when He gave the Law to Moses. His breath has known 
each syllable, and the slightest of these has power to shake the 
foundations of the earth. And, Saul, I've thought " Could 
yearning and indeed the homesickness he felt for the familiar 
words be called thought? He rephrased what he was saying. "It 
seemed to me that when we ourselves are no longer exiles the 
language should be allowed to leave its exile. Why must it re- 
main only for the scholar? To speak it is a prayer, and every 
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man should be able to pray. What would you say, Saul, if we 
made a pact to speak Hebrew whenever we are together?*' 

"You mean speak the sacred language about ordinary things? 
Wouldn't that be a sin?" 

"To return it to its own? We're returning." 

"You know about these things." Excitement and fever burned 
together in his eyes. "An ignorant man like myself can't know. 
If you think it is permitted and no sin, that's enough for me, 
then it would be a great happiness." 

"Because it is consistent with our course," Johanan said care- 
fully, "it is, I feel sure, no additional sin, but a good and 
worthy project." 

When Saul answered him his voice came low and very hoarse. 
"I am ashamed. There was no one to teach us. I know only the 
most common prayers in Hebrew. Perhaps all together I am 
acquainted with fifty or a hundred words." 

"I will teach you." 

"But why?" Saul cried almost in panic. "Why me? You saw 
that I, you know that I had given up." 

"You suffer, you're tired, and your thinking was confused. 
You thought your death would free the others. But now when 
you think of what lies ahead, you must see how you are needed." 

He held out his hand and took Saul's in his. He could feel 
the cords that stood out against the hot wasted flesh. "When- 
ever we're together we will try to speak the sacred tongue. That 
is our compact." 

"And you will teach me?" 

"I will teach you." 
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XVI 



.HUNDER, LIGHTNING, AND RAIN SUCH AS HAD 

not been seen on earth since the ark rested upon Ararat in the 
seventeenth day of the seventh month. 

"And then the waters decreased/' Menachem remembered. 
"But today on the seventeenth day of the month, the waters 
increase. Which proves that there is no special virtue in the 
number seventeen, either for decreasing or increasing rain." He 
drew his soaking cape more closely around him, a movement 
that added nothing to his warmth. "In the six hundredth year 
of Noah's life, again on the seventeenth day of the month, all 
the windows of heaven were opened " 

"And pots emptied on those beneath," Meir concluded sourly. 
"Save your breath for walking, old man. It isn't going to help 
the storm to drag in Noah and his tribe." 

"Atheist," Menachem said with contempt. 

"No more than you. I respect God in my own way; that is, 
I don't interfere with His designs, and I hope He'll keep His 
hands, blessed be they, off mine." 

They broke into another quarrel. Meir quarreled regularly 
with everyone now. The fact that he had been taken back into 
the group he interpreted to mean that they accepted him for 
what he was. This he regarded both as an insult and as a libera- 
tion. Henceforth he would not toady to their prejudices, sensi- 
tivities, and superstitions. 

Yet he no longer thought about leaving them. Any feelings of 
gratitude to Joseph had completely evaporated and left only a 
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residue of resentment. He despised Menachem, treated Johanan 
to continual mockery, and avoided the girl. Perhaps it was Saul 
he liked. He wouldn't desert them while Saul was so desperately 
ill. Meir laughed to himself. He didn't care for Saul either; it 
was simply that he disliked him least. What it was and he was 
astonished to find this strange trait growing in himself was a 
sense of obligation, yes, though he ground his teeth at the 
thought, a sense of duty. 

He left Menachem abruptly and waited for Joseph who was 
leading the horse. 

"How is he?" 

"My sister is in the wagon with him. I hope we find some 
shelter pretty soon. She says the canvas is so full of holes, it's 
raining as much inside as out." 

"Where is the Talmudist?" 

"Walking behind, pushing when the wheels stick in the 
mud." 

Meir looked directly at Joseph, and put all the defiance he 
could summon into his look. "All right, I'll go back and help 
him push. You continue to lead the horse," and he added a 
sharp smile that implied "if that isn't beyond your strength." 

"Joseph, Prince of Egypt, has assigned me to the wheels of 
his chariot," Meir told Johanan. 

Johanan shrugged. 

"No apt reply?" Meir said in mock surprise. "No appropriate 
quotation or moral text? Or how about an anagram on the let- 
ters of Prince of Egypt to teach me a lesson?" He sloshed along 
in the downpour, and then burst out, "If you're all so thor- 
oughly fed up with me, that's fine that's exactly the way I feel 
about you. We're coming to Teleneshty, the old rogue says. 
Very well, at Teleneshty I can take another road." 

"You can, but you won't." 

"That's true," Meir said angrily. "And there you have it. 
We're all bound together, and a peculiar assortment we are. 
You and Joseph don't get on together, I've noticed. Menachem 
doesn't like your company, perhaps because he is afraid you 
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will catch him in a wrong quotation. The sick man of course 
can only groan to himself, and I am a leper. Yet we all stick 
together. Why? Because we're Jews? I don't think so. Because 
of the common danger of the police? But that is probably past. 
No, we're a family now. The definition of a family is that none 
of them can stand the rest, but they can't get along without each 
other. 

"Being part of a family is a new experience to me. My father 
you know is reputed to have been a Cossack. In any case it gave 
the friends of my boyhood a good pious excuse to spit on me. 
My mother I believe was starved to death as a just punishment 
for having been forcibly raped. I'm not cynical. These are facts. 
Probably well known to you. So I was considered untrustworthy 
when I was three years old. Little Gentile spy. In this way my 
future vocation was thrust on me. But why go into all that? 
The point is I never knew what a painful yet satisfying feeling 
it was to have a family. No, I won't leave you. On the other 
hand I may possibly kill one of you, a certain particular one." 

"Like Reuben?" 

Every trace of mockery was knocked out of Meir. His hands 
clutched at nothing, he shook his head in anguish. He couldn't 
make himself speak. 

Johanan didn't turn his head. He appeared to take no notice 
of his companion. They trudged on. 

"What did you say?" Meir asked at last. 

Johanan glanced briefly at him. 

"What do you know?" He continued in a high whine. "I 
swear by the high God, as I hope to live, I am not guilty of 
of " The name Reuben hung on his lips but they could not 
pronounce it. He made desperate efforts to finish the sentence. 

Johanan pointed. "Your hand is on your soul. You keep your 
soul in the hip pocket of your pants. Whenever you're in dan- 
ger your hand goes there in the marsh, in the inn when the 
peasants broke in, last night when the lightning struck close by." 

In horror Meir slowly removed his hand and stared at it. 
Drops of .rain heavy as blood splashed on it. 
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"Your soul is in a piece of paper torn out of a newspaper. 
You have never let anyone see it, you don't dare look at it your- 
self, but you can't destroy it. Why?" 

"I don't know," Meir said, as before a judge. 

"I know." Johanan turned his face toward him, and through 
the streaking rain Meir saw that it was as tortured as his own. 
"Because I am a killer also, and in the same way I treasure the 
memory of my sin. You killed a man, I killed the hope of a 
man. My teacher, may God reward him as I have not." 

"As God who made heaven and earth witnesses my words, I 
am not guilty of his death. I am innocent. I wasn't there. I am 
not a murderer. I spied for the police, I was an informer, I lied 
about the placards including everyone's picture, I held out my 
money " He continued to pour out the list of his crimes in 
mad desperate conviction that only in this way would he con- 
vince Johanan of the truth of his fervent declaration. "Of his 
death I am innocent." He held Johanan back and pointed to 
the thunder clouds. "Menachem says I am an atheist, but that is 
a lie. I believe in the one true God. I call upon Him to strike 
me dead if I lie. I did not kill, I did not kill!" 

"Whom? Reuben?" 

Meir's head fell forward, his shoulders sagged. It was almost 
as if he had been given a blow on the neck. 

"You can't say his name, can you? Nor can I say his." 

Rallying himself, Meir tried to explain his reconstruction of 
the police captain Terentyev's actions, tried to convince Joha- 
nan of the falseness of the bulletin, and wildly appealed to God, 
to the lightning, to the angel of death, to take him where he 
stood if his words wavered but a hair from the truth. 

Johanan cut him short. "The angel of death will come in his 
own good time, Meir. I believe you. But by your own admission 
you are guilty of Reuben's death. That you didn't actually fire 
the gun doesn't prove your innocence, it simply proves your 
cowardice. Now I am going to tell you something. I am the 
same as you. I did not actually kill him, but for my selfish pur- 
pose I took away the prop of his life. There are many ways of 
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killing, and in this sad world there are many wonderful things 
that die easily. But there is no digging up the dead. Reuben, 
and . . . and Rabbi Gamaliel, the Lord look kindly on them, 
can't enter our lives any more. We are starting a new life, and 
if we can't come to it with clean consciences, well, we must do 
what we can. Take out your bit of newspaper and tear it up. 
Right now." 

Meir did as he was told. He was careful not to watch his 
hands rip the clipping. 

"Throw it away. Let the rain wash it into a ditch. Thank the 
Lord our God for taking this off your shoulders." 

"No one else knows?" Meir whispered. 

"No." 

"Why didn't you?" 

"I am not the recording angel, to publish the tally of your 
iniquities. I have deserted my teacher but I haven't forgotten 
his teaching." 

Meir nodded his head. Without his knowledge his hand 
moved furtively to his hip pocket. When he next came to help 
push the wagon out of the ruts he discovered his hand there. 
Had he really destroyed it then? And what did it mean? Was he 
a new man? No, he hadn't changed. He was Meir. He said to 
Johanan in a low voice, "Perhaps there is still too much of the 
police agent in me. But I can't get it out of my head. How did 
you find out? How did you discover it?" 

There was a flash of lightning and Meir was amazed to see 
instead of the contempt he expected to find on Johanan's face 
an expression of friendly kindness. "It was because of your 
generosity, Meir. When I threw away my gabardine on the road, 
you gave me your other pair of pants. And when we took our 
first bath at Mendel's inn, I dressed again while you washed. 
By mistake I put on your pair, your own pair. I discovered my 
mistake almost immediately. You know how I discovered it." 

Again nearly a mile went by. Meir spoke tremulously. "I 
don't want you to misunderstand. You referred to my generos- 
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ity. I'm not generous. I didn't give you anything out of 
generosity. It was group pressure." 

Johanan smiled. "I only know that everything I wear was 
given me by one of you. As you said before, we are a family." 

"Johanan," Meir said, "I have only contempt for Talmudists 
and Bible-students. But your teacher, Rabbi Gamaliel, is a great 
man, and I could have wished to know him and learn from 
him." 

They understood each other. 



The road dipped down to ford the river Reaf, and at the 
watering place was a stand of larch that provided some cover. 
Huddled together were wagons, carts, horses, donkeys, truck 
farmers on the way to town, itinerant laborers, road workers, 
tinkers, youths reporting for military service, and a band of 
elderly Christian pilgrims. The Jews looked at them curiously 
when they heard that their destination was the same as their 
own, Palestine. 

Menachem unhitched Srul and led him toward the river. 
Johanan and Meir chocked the wheels of the wagon. Deborah 
pushed aside the canvas flap and came down. 

"He'll die," she said. "He'll die if we don't get some help. 
For a while he held my hand, but now he doesn't know where 
he is." 

Joseph joined them. He had been inquiring among the other 
travelers. "That man over there with the short beard is a sol- 
dier. He told me of a road to Teleneshty from here, a short-cut. 
I'll ride the horse and bring back a doctor. They say the main 
road is washed out, and wagons and carriages will have to wait 
till after the rain." 

"Can we stay here?" Deborah asked. 

"It's essential to build a fire and give Saul tea to keep up his 
strength. On the other side of the trees is a clearing, a sort of 
meadow where more people are camped. One is a farmer with 
a pair of goats. Meir, see if you can buy a little milk." Joseph 
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counted out the money and turned to give instructions to 
Johanan. "Build the fire and help my sister prepare some hot 
dinner. I won't wait." 

He peered into the wagon. Saul was sleeping restlessly, his 
face pale and emaciated, fringed by a scrubby black beard. 
What disturbed Joseph most was the crust that had dried on 
the sick man's lips. 

Menachem returned with Srul and began to rub him down. 

"I'm taking the horse," Joseph said. "To get a doctor." 

Menachem protested. "The horse is dead. He pulled all 
morning. Two people, Saul and your sister." 

"A man's life is at stake." 

"Yes, I know, I agree, where life is at stake anything is per- 
missible, even mandatory. But it says also somewheres, or if it 
doesn't it should, that because a man is dying, why kill a horse 
too? Believe me, a Russian doctor is like shaking hands with the 
angel of death." Menachem leaned forward earnestly. "Young 
man," he said to Joseph, "trust me. I know something of medi- 
cine. Your friend has a fever of the type that is known as a still 
fever, which is almost certainly fatal, while with a shaking fever 
we still can hope. But with God's assistance I will rub him 
again with vinegar. Also tea with lime and someone to recite 
the penitential psalms would be a help." 

Joseph didn't wait to hear the end of it. He took the lead- 
rope out of Menachem's hand. "Bring the bridle. And the old 
brown blanket for a saddle." 

But Srul had never had anyone on his back. He reared, whin- 
nied, backed away, kicked out, and finally turned his head and 
snapped at Joseph. 

"Don't bite him, little brother," Menachem soothed the 
horse. "He has a bad temper and will take it out on me." 

In the end Joseph had to set out on foot. It was five miles to 
the village. Deborah shook her head. She added milk to the 
hot tea and blew on the mixture so it wouldn't scald Saul's 
mouth. 

Meir had returned with news as well as a pint of milk. 
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"There is a lot of talk against the Jews/' He hadn't been sus- 
pected, he added. Thank God he spoke Russian with a Catholic- 
Polish accent. "Although, to tell the truth, there's feeling here 
against the Catholics too/' It seemed the Jews were poisoning 
the wells in Kishinev again, that several barns had been set afire 
at the command of the secret Jewish Council in Odessa, that in 
Bialystok a boy had been kidnapped and imprisoned in the 
synagogue. "From the way they talk, I am sure they are killing 
our people in Bialystok. Troops, they say, were brought in to 
keep order. Keep order, we know what that means. An orderly 
Jew is one laid out in his winding sheet, quiet, orderly, dead." 

They were silent. Bialystok was close to their home. They 
could picture troops keeping order in their streets. They did 
not discuss the rumors further. Deborah at that moment saw 
her father puffing at his German cigar, older, shrunken, mourn- 
ing the disappearance of his children. And then a knock at the 
door. Troops to keep order. She got up swiftly and took the 
cup of tea into the wagon. 

She returned to say that Saul could not drink. They stood 
around the fire, rubbing their arms to keep warm, knowing it 
would be several hours before Joseph returned. 



A peasant woman carrying a two-year-old tapped Johanan's 
shoulder timidly. She said she heard they had a sick man. Her 
husband had sold one of their company a pint of goat's milk. 
Sickness is a terrible thing. 

Johanan said it was. The sick man was his friend. 

The child burrowed into the mother's thick shawl to keep 
dry. The woman herself was trying to lead up to something but 
was too shy to do more than refer sadly to the weather and 
commiserate all ill people. Finally she took courage at Johanan's 
courteous replies. "I have a bottle of medicine. It is real medi- 
cine, a doctor medicine. Stepan Dmitritch gave it to me for my 
sister, but she, poor soul, died before she could finish the bottle. 
It might be good for your sick man. No money/' she said hur- 
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riedly, "your friend gave my husband a good price for the 
milk." 

"What kind of medicine is it?" 

The woman blushed. "I don't know. But Stepan Dmitritch 
is a real doctor. He has passed the examinations and every 
spring the government doctor comes by and says to Stepan 
Dmitritch, you are a good doctor. So take the medicine. It will 
help your sick one." 

"Thank you," Johanan said, "but we are waiting for the doc- 
tor now." 

"I know Stepan Dmitritch," the woman said wisely, "he will 
give you the same medicine but will charge you for it. Better 
take it for nothing. Here, smell how strong it smells!" She dis- 
lodged her child to get the bottle and thrust it under Johanan's 
nose, and indeed it had an invincible odor. But Johanan re- 
peated his thanks and said they would wait a while longer. 

Stepan Dmitritch did return with Joseph, but he did not 
prescribe as the woman had predicted. In fact he refused to 
prescribe at all or even to examine the invalid. The moment 
he heard Saul groaning in Yiddish in his delirium the doctor 
drew back. "Perhaps you'd better take him to one of your own 
kind. I am not familiar with Jewish ailments." The doctor was 
a heavy plethoric man with a loud odor of disinfectants. His 
expression of disdain infuriated Joseph. 

"Will you leave him to die?" 

"My dear young man, you should have told me of your race. 
I have had a trip for nothing." 

"As long as you've come, at least examine him. Do you call 
yourself a doctor?" 

"Please. I don't treat Jews. He is undoubtedly suffering from 
overabuse of your dietary laws." The doctor shouldered Joseph 
aside and climbed down from the cart. 

Deborah, Johanan, Menachem, and Meir surrounded him. 
"How is he?" "Will he live?" "What are we to do?" "What is 
the disease?" 

The doctor shrugged. Joseph said in Yiddish, "The goy 
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won't even examine him." The doctor became redder. He 
thought this was the signal for violence and began to shout, 
"Ho! Ho! Good Christian people, help! I'm being killed by 
Jews. For the love of our Saviour, are there any Christians?" 

There were plenty of Christians. Within a minute some forty 
people had assembled, carrying torches, clubs, and axes. 

"We aren't harming anyone," Joseph pleaded, but no one 
paid any attention to him. A group of pilgrims gathered at the 
outskirts of the crowd, curious to see Antichrist. 

Johanan leaped up on the cart and flung back the canvas flap. 
"Look! A man is dying here. The doctor won't treat him." 
Several men of the crowd stuck their heads in. "Yes, it is a 
dying man, if not already dead." 

The woman who had offered medicine was speaking. "What 
the boy says is true. They sent for the doctor." 

"Do you think I would touch a sick Jew," the doctor roared, 
"and then go to my Christian patients?" 

"Be reasonable, Stepan Dmitritch," the woman cajoled him, 
"treat the disease, not the Jew." 

"Is it Stepan Dmitritch?" yelled a drunken voice from the 
edge of the crowd. "You're lucky he wouldn't see your patient. 
They get well faster that way." There was a murmur of laugh- 
ter. 

"Go on, laugh, you sons of oxen," the doctor bellowed, his 
face swollen with anger. "Let these Jews bring God knows what 
plagues to us." 

"What has he got, doctor?" 

"Perhaps cholera morbus." 

There was a sudden hush. Even the doctor sobered. He had 
said it without thinking, in his rage, but supposing the Jew did 
have cholera? 

Someone called, "Where do you come from, Jews?" 

"Look out," another said, "the old Jew is trying to hitch up 
the horse." 

"These are probably the well-poisoners from Kishinev." 

"No, no, Antichrist!" 
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"Pavel, didn't your cow die of poisoned weed a week ago last 
Wednesday?" 

"What did he say? Cholera?" 

"They're trying to get away." 

"Give me that torch." 

Then the blood-freezing cry rang out, "Antichrist! Burn 
them!" 

"Good people " The woman tried to sober the crowd, but 
her husband pulled her back. 

"Do you want to get us killed too, and our son?" 

The temper of the crowd had changed, but as yet there was 
little action. A thousand threats exploded into the air, knives 
were drawn, brands lit, but no one wanted to be the first to kill 
or burn. 

"Good people " This was a different voice. No woman's 
pipe, but the drum of a giant. It was loud, resounding, and 
compelled attention as surely as a cannon shot. All heads turned. 
Standing beside a powerful elm was a man in a leather vest, 
looking to all their eyes like Kyrilo the Tanner in the legend, 
he who stood waist-deep in the throngs of Holy Russia and 
throttled the dragon with iron fingers while men and women 
clung for protection to legs like tree trunks. There was a buzz 
of spontaneous awe and admiration. Even the Jews with their 
inbred contempt for physical power could not repress a reaction 
of wonder. And while the peasants thought of Kyrilo, they 
thought of Goliath of Gath. But this Goliath wore no armor. 
To his tunic was fastened a chisel as a sign to the illiterate that 
he was a carpenter; on his feet, battered shoes as a sign to all 
that he was poor and a wanderer. And his first words showed 
that he was no man of the Philistines but a protector of Israel. 

"Good people, be merciful." He spread out his huge hands 
in a plea, but those closest to him shrank back in terror. After 
the initial silence there were many caustic replies. 

"Be merciful," the carpenter said reasonably. "We will all 
one day ask mercy of our Father in heaven. Every man needs 
mercy." And he turned to the most clamorous of his hecklers, 
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who, though the word on the big man's mouth was mercy, shut 
his own at once and retreated. 

"In Kishinev the Jews tore down holy images and spat on 
them/' one of the pilgrims called. 

"Are we in Kishinev?" the carpenter asked, making his way 
through the mob which swirled in eddies around him. "No, 
good people, we are on the earth of our holy mother Russia. 
Would you poison the soil by shedding blood?" 

This sobered them, for among them were farmers on their 
way to market, and what if next season's crops were blighted? 

But there was a shrewd fellow with an objection. "You can't 
call Jews' blood, blood." 

"Friend, you may know more about it than I do, but we 
should ask the doctor here." By this time the carpenter had 
reached Stepan Dmitritch, who, big, beefy, and purple as he 
was, seemed an uneasy boy before the giant's threatening finger. 
"Doctor, do Jews have blood?" Stepan Dmitritch admitted re- 
luctantly that they did. 

"Praise be the Holy One of Israel," Menachem whispered to 
Joseph, "for raising a champion for us out of the slime of 
Russia, may the nations of the world divide it. ... But why does 
God get us into such trouble that it takes a creation like this to 
get us out?" 

"Shut up," Joseph said. "We're not out. Not yet. They're 
sixty; and big as he is, he's one." 

But the sixty made no move against the one. Many pointed 
out to their neighbors that he carried at his belt a wood-axe 
that two men could not lift. Others decided his arguments were 
reasonable. And there were some who found that they had been 
for the Jews all along and these now became vocal. "Let them 
go their way in peace." 

"It would be wise to take your wagon," Stepan Dmitritch 
told Joseph, "and go before you cause any further trouble." 

However, the doctor found that his part in the matter was not 
so easily settled. His shoulder was still in the carpenter's hand. 
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"The good people have been merciful. You should do a deed 
of mercy too, and examine the sick man." 

Somehow this caught the fancy of the crowd and there was a 
burst of laughter. "Go on, Stepan Dmitritch be merciful in 
mercy to your shoulder at least." "Don't make the big fellow 
get down on his knees, Stepan Dmitritch, you might be under 
them." The mob's endemic animosity was flaring now in the 
doctor's direction, and he saw that he had better not hesitate or 
delay. 

"I don't treat Jews/' he announced, "but since you people, 
my friends and neighbors, are curious to know the sick man's 
disease, I will investigate it." He climbed back into the wagon. 
Johanan followed him, while Joseph thanked their rescuer and 
tried to detain him in conversation. 

"You people can't stay here," the carpenter warned. "Some- 
one has already ridden off to notify the authorities. The Black 
Hundreds are in Odessa and Kishinev, and one man with a gun 
will give these plow-pushers back their courage." 

"But where can we go? The bridge is washed out, and we 
can't make the ford, not after these rains. More days on the 
road will kill our friend Saul." 

The doctor, returning, said that it didn't make any differ- 
ence. He addressed the crowd which had thinned considerably. 
The fire of the pogrom no longer in them, they felt the rain 
again. "The disease is double pneumonia of the lobes. The 
bronchi are infected, the lungs are inflamed, the pleural cavity 
contains fluid. The prognosis is what we call terminal stages, 
which means, as our carpenter friend here has said, may God 
have mercy on his Jewish soul, which in all justice we may be 
sure God won't." 

Seeing that the doctor was not going to operate the Jew, nor 
the carpenter pulverize the doctor, nor the mob assault the car- 
penter, the individual members of the mob lost interest and 
went their ways. Besides, they were wet. 

"Listen to me, Jews," the carpenter said, "you can't go east 
to Kishinev. Even if you could ford the river, you would run 
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into trouble the closer you come to town. In Kishinev there is 
a lot of bad feeling against Jews. I saw some wise people of your 
race dress themselves in grave-clothes, because the only way to 
be safe is to be dead." 

"Your Excellency is mistaken/' Menachem put in humbly, yet 
with a sort of busy importance. "I have been in pogrom cities 
myself and worn, the word shouldn't bring me evil, a shroud. 
Believe me, your Lordship, the Cossacks believe in killing dead 
Jews deader." 

"But if you will take the road to the south, I can guide you. 
I am going to a campground where I usually spend a week or 
ten days preparing my tools for the summer. It's about a day's 
walk away. There is plenty of good water. The ground is high 
and healthy. If you have provisions you can stay there any 
length of time. It is very pleasant. If God wills that your sick 
man doesn't die on the way, you can nurse him to health there. 
Gooseberries are coming into season. If one of you is good with 
a slingshot I can show him how to get a rabbit." 

No, Johanan thought, there are no Davids here, else we 
would not have had to turn to Goliath in our time of danger. 

He said to the carpenter, "You lead the way." 
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.HE CAMPGROUND WAS ON THE BANKS OF THE 

Prut in lower Bessarabia. As the carpenter had predicted, here 
all was warm, quiet and serene. The travelers rested in the sun. 
They mended their clothes and repaired the wagon, they cooked 
and ate; but for the most part they rested in the tall grass and 
studied the leaves and the birds and the clouds. 

Saul was neither better nor worse. He was still alive and for 
that they gave thanks. But he slept continually and restlessly. 
At times he would talk to Johanan, broken phrases in Hebrew. 
The others thought it delirium. The carpenter made a ham- 
mock out of saplings so that the invalid could be placed in the 
sun for a short while each day. 

His name, he told them, was Vlad; his total possessions be- 
sides his axe, two bags that hung on either side of his donkey, 
a bag of tools and a bag of food. The little donkey he treated 
like a toy, dipping it bodily in the river and scrubbing it glee- 
fully. In a cave in the bank he had secreted his grindstone which 
he set up between two stumps. Here he stood in the mornings, 
working the treadle unhurriedly and dressing his collection of 
knives, chisels, saws, screw-drivers, scoops, planes, claws, and 
punches. In the afternoons he prepared several straight-edges of 
different lengths, sanding the square oak rods with great care 
and delicacy. He made himself new measuring cords on which 
were markers at distances of three, four, and five units for the 
layout of perpendicular lines. He repaired his level, doing the 
final smoothing with spit and river sand. A sack of bent, 
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blunted, or rusted nails was dumped on a boulder, kinks ham- 
mered out, points sharpened, and rust oiled away. A thousand 
screws, tacks, brads, clips, and staples were sorted and packed 
away in little cloth bags. 

During all this leisurely activity Vlad liked to talk. On the 
way to the camping place he had discovered that Johanan was 
a scholar. Immediately he attached himself to him and pestered 
him with a swarm of questions about the Bible. Now he ex- 
plained his own theology. 

"I've always liked Jews. Wherever I travel I try to talk to 
them. The only fault I have to find is that they keep their 
secrets too closely." That there were secrets he was firmly con- 
vinced. "The Book says that the Jews were the Chosen People. 
Why should God choose them unless to give them His secrets? 
Christ was a Jew when he became a man. The apostles were 
Jews. A priest who could read the Bible admitted that to me. 
The apostles were all Jews, naturally they left the secrets of 
Christ to Jews. But the Jews hide them. I don't blame them. 
Everybody curses them and the children stone them." The story 
that the Jews killed Christ, Vlad found on the face of it impos- 
sible. "Only an idiot would believe it. It's a foul invention of 
the white priests." Here he spat and explained to Johanan the 
distinction between the white clergy and the black clergy or 
monks. He approved of the monks, they were holy, they stayed 
in their convents and prayed. But the white priests, with their 
slatternly wives and hordes of thieving children, were petty 
oppressors, greedy, shiftless, and predatory "God deliver Rus- 
sia from them. When Christ threw the money-changers out of 
the temple, it wasn't to let in such as these." 

Johanan was embarrassed. "If your priests are like that, how 
can you let them teach you religion?" 

The carpenter looked at him piercingly. "It's the same with 
priests as with other men. There are good ones and there are 
bad ones. Can you say it isn't the same with yours?" 

Johanan thought of the Wonder Worker and nodded slowly. 

"The people of Russia," Vlad said, "are the true believers. 
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We believe in the world as it is, not as it might be or should be, 
and we believe that Christ's compassion will cover us all. The 
year that the holy ointment was tainted, the people were up in 
arms. I remember, wherever I went everyone knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong at Lent during the preparation of the 
chrism. Some bishop, with his mind on worldly things, had 
neglected the proper form for the consecration. How could 
children be properly baptized now? The sacred ointment was 
spoiled, useless. Yet no one suggested that the bishop be pun- 
ished, or even removed. It was God's will. He was a sinner like 
us all. Then the Patriarch who is a very holy and noble man 
announced that the chrism had been reconsecrated. But the 
farmers still say that many of the children baptized that year 
are turning out badly/' 

"You know," Johanan said, "only two months ago I would 
have thought that even to discuss these things would be a sin 
against my lips. If by some unfortunate chance we heard the 
name of the Nazarene mentioned in the public street, we must 
hurry at once to the ritual bath and purify ourselves." 

"The Nazarene? You mean the Christ?" 

"You call him that." 

"You all pretend ignorance," Vlad said knowingly. "Jews 
without number I have taken by the beard and pleaded with. 
Only silence." 

Johanan was shocked. "You mustn't touch a good Jew's beard 
with Gentile hands." 

Vlad ignored this. He put down his work and said earnestly, 
"You are learned. The old man told me you know the Bible by 
heart, and the judgments of your holy men. Don't condemn me 
because I can't read. God gave me an ability to understand. I 
can lay a floor so that water won't flow from the middle to any 
edge. I can make a drawer in such a way that no living man can 
tell where the joints are. God was a carpenter too when he 
walked with men. He built this universe with line and chisel 
and hammer. I understand why the arms of trees in the far 
north slope down. Don't I make roofs the same way to shed 
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snow? You will find that if you explain carefully I can under- 
stand." 

"What do you want to know?" 

"When will the Second Coming be? When will Jesus return, 
not in a winding sheet but in glory?" He looked at Johanan 
with perfect faith, expecting perhaps a few cabbalistic words in 
Hebrew, a mystic sign, and then the longed-for explanation. 

"I can't answer your question," Johanan said gently. "But let 
me tell you all I know. We Jews also wait for our Saviour. Not 
God in flesh, for God is one and cannot be made flesh. Jesus of 
Nazareth we believe to have been a pure young man, but mis- 
guided in his pretensions. Some rabbis have said that his in- 
fluence on mankind was a great good; for millions of his 
followers who might have been pagans learned to worship the 
one true God. Others say that more crimes have been committed 
in his name than can be entered on the records of the heavenly 
court. Your worship of this man is blasphemy to us, and the 
statues in your churches are idolatry. But I can tell you this for 
comfort. There will be a Coming. And when Messiah that is, 
the Saviour comes, it will be not for the Jews only but for all 
men. Thus our teachers taught." 

The giant carpenter took no offense but listened greedily. 
"Yes, it's true. For all men, even the gypsies who worship a 
wolf's head. But when? When?" 

"I don't know," Johanan faltered. "My own rabbi teacher 
he had found the door behind which the answer is hidden. 
I was to help forge the key. I ran away. I threw my studies in 
the face of my God and cut myself off from the community of 
Israel. Now you can see why I'm not fit to answer your ques- 
tions, even if there were answers. I'm a renegade. You should 
spit as when you pass a white priest. But you can ask me if I'd 
do it now. Yes, I'd do it now. I can't wait for Messiah. In Pales- 
tine I'll work, not for the Coming, but to make something on 
this earth. That's my plan." 

"And the girl with the great dark eyes, is she part of this 
plan?" 
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"So you saw it was for her?" Johanan brought out a laugh 
in self-mockery. "It's ridiculous, isn't it, to run away for a 
woman I don't have. Now I laugh at myself. You may not 
believe that I threw up my studies so lightly. But it's the truth. 
I thought I loved her." 

"Of course you love her," Vlad said seriously. "You may be 
a Pole and a Jew, but you have a Russian heart. What better 
use for a Russian heart than to throw it away on a girl? Woman, 
you keep saying woman, she's a slip of a girl, young and gay, 
sweet and kind to your sick man." He smiled. "I'd have broken 
many a man's head for speaking of Christ sanctified the way 
you have with your Jewish mouth. But I believe you. You don't 
know. The wise men of your people had not yet taught you the 
inner secrets. Like me you were groping, even your teacher was 
groping. You say the secret is behind a door. Your teacher was 
making a key. But saith the Gospel, Knock and it shall be 
opened. It has been opened. Christ died a Jew. And the Jews 
must know what is behind that door. Listen to me. Your words 
hurt my ears. Mine hurt yours. But somehow we are friends. 
You say that when your Redeemer comes, he comes for me as 
well. I say to you that when Christ died on the cross, he died 
for you." 



In the evening Saul was worse. The hours in the sun had not 
benefited him. His fever rose. He coughed and thrashed. Jo- 
hanan stayed up with him and tried to get him to drink water. 
Saul said the water was not for drinking but for soaking the 
cloth in so that it could be illegally stretched. He told Johanan 
not to interrupt his work or the foreman would fine him. 
Finally his wasted fingers stopped their intricate movements and 
he slept. Johanan leaned against the wagon and looked out at 
the night. There were a million stars. They shone on Jew, 
Gentile, beast, tree, rock, and earth. It had been a wise man 
who said of rain that it was a greater blessing than the holy 
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Sabbath herself; for the Sabbath blesses Israel, but rain blesses 
the whole earth. So too with the stars. 

Perhaps, he thought, the great God who has made so many 
different kinds of men, each in his own place on the earth, 
would see that the place for Johanan was not in the house of 
study but in the fields of Zion. Moses did not find the two tab- 
lets of the Law in the house of study but on the mountain 
peak. Our father Jacob wrestled with angels, not words. 

But even as he held out this hope to himself he knew he lied. 
He was not Jacob, nor Moses our teacher. He was a poor stu- 
dent of the Law, and his place on earth was to add his endeavor, 
small as it might be, to explication of the Word. That was what 
he had been born for, taught and trained. He had tried to link 
himself to the Jews of old, to Moses on the mountain. But as 
he looked down from the stars, he felt he was more like those 
that remained behind on the plain, those that followed after 
idolatry and the golden calf. 

He heard quarreling behind him. 

"Listen to me, Joseph'' it was Meir's voice "it was enough 
that to my work you added Saul's work. But now you add your 
own work. Don't interrupt. This time listen to me. Many times 
I've been on the point of killing you. You're a little king, a 
Haman, in short you're insufferable. I don't forget you spoke 
for me at Mendel's inn. You brought me back into the group. 
I don't know if you got credit in heaven for that action. But in 
my books you got credit. More credit than I've given any man. 
But," his voice became thin and sharp, "there is no infinite 
credit. One day the books balance. Then, watch out." 

"That's enough, Meir," Joseph said coldly. "Someone has to 
assign the chores, and as long as I'm the leader of this group " 

"You the leader?" Meir couldn't contain himself. "I'm the 
leader! I instigated the whole thing. You're the leader? You 
wouldn't have had the courage to take two steps, you'd still be 
hiding in your sister's bedroom. Don't you see, I planned it. 
This was my plan, my idea. I wanted to get out, to go, to go far. 
Perhaps I wanted to go to Palestine, perhaps not, but I needed 
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money, I needed transportation. You were a pocketbook. Me- 
nachem was a wagon. They were a dozen lies I told you the 
police weren't after you and your driveling ring of students, 
I should know better than anyone. You the leader? Hah!" 

"Of course you're not telling me a dozen lies now," Joseph 
said sarcastically. But Johanan could detect a shakiness in his 
voice. 

"Just think back," Meir said. "This great expedition to Zion 
I decided on it, I chose the day, I started the wheels turning, 
and if the rest of you ever get there, it'll only be if I choose to 
keep them going. Now, Joseph our leader, I will empty the pail, 
bury the garbage, and rinse the pail tonight. Tomorrow night 
you'll do it." 

Those that remained on the plain, Johanan thought, and 
fought trivially over trivial things. 

He moved silently to look at Saul. Those that died in the 
wilderness and never saw the promised land. 

He considered himself. Those that took their destiny into 
their own hands and were scattered like chaff in the wind. 

Joseph and his friends had been right to call this the Exodus. 
But the Exodus was not only Canaan. It was also forty years in 
the desert. 

He could not repress a sardonic grimace. The phrase "a stiff- 
necked people" stuck in his mind. That was the kind of Jew he 
was. He had told Vlad, "You can ask me if I'd do it now. Yes, 
I'd do it now." And it was true. 



It was that dead hour of night when even in the warmest 
weather a chill enters from the air, when the stars begin to fade 
and the dew to appear, when the sleeper sinks and the watcher 
dozes. So Saul moaned and Johanan heard nothing. 

"He's saying your name." 

Johanan started and awoke. 

"He's calling you." It was Deborah's voice. The interior of 
the wagon was completely dark. Johanan closed his eyes. He 
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could see nothing anyway and it gave him more confidence not 
to be peering into emptiness. He felt for the bed. 

This bed, narrow and short as it was, took up a good half of 
the wagon. It was a wormy chest, Mendel's gift, in which their 
equipment and non-perishable provisions were kept. When it 
became Saul's cot, they had turned it on its side so that the lid 
opened outwards. A mattress was made by piling all their extra 
clothing on the chest and covering it with a piece of canvas. 
Menachem's merchandise spilled in confusion all over the other 
side of the wagon. It was a good thing his stove had been lost in 
the Pripet marsh. There was no room for it in this smaller 
vehicle; he would have had to abandon it voluntarily, which 
was difficult to imagine. Among the stuff was a bolt of velveteen 
and a pendulum clock wrapped in two carpets. Wedged in 
between these Johanan had slipped into a cramped shallow 
slumber. 

The sick man indeed he seemed a dying man was strug- 
gling to say something. He coughed. He took a breath. He 
whispered. 

What he said was ridiculous, ludicrous even in that pathetic 
whisper. "On the table is a citron." 

But it was in Hebrew. 

"What is he saying?" breathed Deborah, who had crawled in 
behind Johanan. 

Johanan translated into Yiddish, "He says, on the table is a 
citron." 

"He's gone out of his head. What table?" 

"No. He's rational. It's a good sign. He's practicing his He- 
brew. He wants me to know he hasn't forgotten. Probably he 
wanted to say that an apple or a plum was on the table, but he 
didn't know the word. So he took the Biblical fruit from the 
prayer." 

Deborah unhooked the tarpaulin and let in some light. 
Johanan knelt beside Saul. 

Saul nodded weakly. "That's right," he said in Yiddish, 
"you're right." Then in Hebrew, "Yes, that is so." He drifted 
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off to sleep, roused himself and asked for water; but before it 
was brought he was asleep again. 

"His head feels cool. I think he's better." Johanan took Debo- 
rah's hand and placed it on Saul's forehead. 

"Oh, I hope so." She caught herself and continued coldly, 
"You can go to sleep now. I'll sit with him." 

"Deborah," he said. 

"What is it?" 

There wasn't enough light to see her face, but he was certain 
she had started to cry. 

"Don't come near me," she said. "All I have to expect from 
you are blows." She reached out for him in the darkness and 
threw herself upon him in a hysterical embrace. "Hit me for 
that too. But no, I forgot. You wouldn't do that. You did it 
once, and I believe that was the only moment you loved me. 
You were jealous. My heart was joyful. You were cruel, unjust, 
you disbelieved me, I didn't care you were jealous. You don't 
know that was my one second of joy. I hated you, I wouldn't 
speak to you, but I thought, he'll come and apologize and I'll 
forgive him, but all the while I'll know he was jealous. You," 
she said with scorn, "you weren't jealous. You struck me out of 
principle, you were administering chastisement from one of the 
six million codes. You have no feeling of love or hate or anger 
in your heart, just crumbling pages turning over and over." She 
pushed him away. "I'll stay with Saul now. Please don't say any- 
thing but just go." 

Saul groaned. "See, you've wakened him," Deborah cried 
illogically. 

"It wasn't because of Meir," Johanan said painfully. "It 
wasn't jealousy. And also you're wrong, it wasn't that I set my- 
self up to be a judge. But in that moment I saw myself another 
Meir." 

"You mean that I lured him into a cellar as I did you, except 
that for him I didn't need iron and sulphur? Oh, it takes a 
noble scholar to be so coarse 1" 

"You're right. I'll go." 
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"No. Tell me one thing first. Did you ever love me?" 

There was a long silence. Then Johanan said steadily, "Not 
till now." 

"What do you mean?" she almost shrieked. 

Saul started up. "Gypsies?" He looked around. "Johanan?" 

"Lie down," Deborah said. "I startled you." 

"What's the matter?" Saul asked. 

"Nothing," she said wryly. "I've just had a declaration. Of 
love. Yes, of love. I'll try to compose myself. Go on, Johanan, 
you were saying?" She sat down by Saul's side on the couch. It 
had become very much lighter, but all their faces looked pale 
and gray in the dawn. 

"Deborah," Johanan said, not aloud but turning the name 
over to himself. Although his demeanor was not feverish like 
Deborah's he too seemed greatly confused and agitated. "Yes, 
it's true," he muttered to himself. "Not till now, not till this 
moment." 

"I'd like a drink of water, and then I'd like to go to sleep," 
Saul said plaintively. Johanan climbed out of the wagon and 
wordlessly handed in the flask. A few minutes later Deborah 
joined him. 

"All right," she said with repressed violence, "he's asleep 
again. If you don't tell me this moment what you meant by 
that that remark, I'll " She dug her nails into his arm. He 
caught her in a desperate embrace, a rough clumsy painful kiss. 

Deborah freed herself and looked him over coolly. "I sup- 
pose that is an answer of sorts." She laughed. "What a way of 
kissing you have. No doubt that's your first kiss? In your whole 
life, I mean." 

"Yes," he said earnestly, reaching for her again. 

"Listen to me, Johanan, you're to answer me now." 

But he blindly seized her. Some intuition that had not suc- 
cumbed to his rabbinical training drove him now to convince 
by force rather than dialectic. Only when she relaxed in his 
arms and they both leaned against the wagon wheel to smile 
and rest did he begin his explanation. 
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Deborah didn't listen. It was no longer needed for her. But 
she loved the sound of his voice. It was just before dawn and his 
words lulled her. 

"That was the trouble. I didn't love you. I invented you. 
I needed a Lilith. A demon. I conjured her up. Then I could 
blame her. I told myself I was bewitched. It was foolish. But 
how else could I explain what I had done? Deserting Rabbi 
Gamaliel, throwing my work aside, dashing out with only the 
rags on my back for Palestine. I never thought of you as any- 
thing but a strange intoxicating creature. I never regarded my 
desire as anything but wrong and evil. I considered myself as 
captured, drugged, enchanted against my will. But side by side 
with this deception I had a better idea of why I broke away. 
The pages of the books were not enough for me. I desired the 
world outside even more than I desired you. And long before 
I knew you. To be in it, do things in it. That's why I seized at 
the chemistry experiment even though I ridiculed it. That's 
why I'm here. And tonight suddenly I saw you, not a sister of 
Lilith stealing souls, but a daughter of our mother Eve, who 
had been badly hurt and clung to a little hope of love. You 
loved me. I'd never imagined that. I thought of it as a battle. 
I had gone crazy. But you weren't the one who poisoned me, 
but myself. So you see, I struck you not because of Meir, and 
yet because of Meir. Because I saw myself a plaything in your 
hands, like Meir. Forgive me. You loved me. And now tonight 
for the first time I truly love you. I love you as a man a woman." 

This was the problem: according to unanimous interpreta- 
tions of page 97 of the tractate Sanhedrin, before the coming of 
Messiah the world must reach the nadir of misery, corruption, 
and desolation. In the words of Rabbi Bunam of Parsischa, 
"Before Messiah will come, there will be rabbis without reli- 
gion, good men without righteousness, rich men without riches, 
summers without heat, winters without cold, and grainstalks 
without grain." Men would destroy themselves and each other 
in the extremity of their fear and a cry of woe would arise from 
the whole world. 
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Yet on the other hand it is written in the Book of Splendor 
that God inflicts on mankind only as much suffering as it can 
endure. Is this a contradiction? 

Is this a contradiction? 

No, it is not a contradiction I 

God inflicts only as much suffering as man can endure, but 
what of the suffering that man inflicts upon himself, and men 
on men? 

When man shall have concatenated his misery and unhappi- 
ness to the pitch where all things become their opposite, then 
will God be justified in sending another flood for their extermi- 
nation. But He will remember the bow in the sky and His 
covenant; the sefirah of His mercy will supersede the sefirah of 
His justice, and He will send instead the redeemer of mankind. 

No, it is not a contradiction! 

In triumph Johanan leaped up from the desk. He would run 
out to the study hall and find Rabbi Gamaliel and announce 
his victorious explanation. Perhaps then his teacher would 
think him ready to 

Johanan woke, exultant. He was about to shout his discovery 
before he realized where he was and the uselessness of his 
triumph overcame him. With Deborah in his arms he was still 
half-standing, half-leaning against the wagon wheel. It couldn't 
have been more than a few seconds. 

Saul called. Deborah stirred. Saul called again. It was clear 
that he was much improved: he was demanding food. Johanan 
smiled. He would bring him food. Deborah opened an eye. 
"Shh, beloved," he said. He would take her back to the campfire 
and see that she got some rest. 

Then he would be left alone with himself, to remember and 
reflect. The new taste of love was on his lips but in his ears 
were the old bitter words of Hillel: He who does not increase 
knowledge shall lose it; he who abandons learning deserves 
death. 
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XVIII 



.HE WEEK OF SAUI/S CONVALESCENCE WAS A 

happy time. Not since Mendel's jubilant welcome had they all 
felt so good. In the first place the weaver recovered his appetite, 
and they all stood by and beamed as he ate. They needed eggs, 
milk, and fresh bread. Not for themselves, God forgive the 
extravagance, but to give to Saul and rejoice in his healthy 
hunger. Vlad told them of a farm half a day's journey away. 
One of them would go for the provisions. To the wonder of all, 
Meir volunteered, and to their further amazement Menachem 
let him take the horse and cart. 

The mild weather, the complete rest had restored their 
mutual trust and good humor. Once again in the evenings they 
grouped around the fire and listened to the peddler's tales of 
Jerusalem. Vlad listened as fascinated as any of them, and his 
open admiration for their undertaking did much to rekindle 
their enthusiasm. Johanan and Joseph carried Saul to the fire- 
side while the carpenter strode after them, cradling the wooden 
chest in his arms. Then the convalescent could sit or lie down, 
listen or sleep as he pleased. As the night deepened and the 
fire logs crumbled, Menachem's voice became fainter and 
fainter and he finished by mumbling himself to sleep. 

On these nights Deborah curled up on the tightly packed, 
springy grass that covered the ground like fur, her head on 
Johanan's chest, her eyes watching the sky just above the tree 
tops for falling stars. Sometimes she heard a few words of 
Menachem's tales, or a softly interposed objection by Vlad, 
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sometimes she whispered to Johanan, but most of the time she 
was content to lie quietly, bathed in a happy, dreamy peace. 

Summer was come. And summer was blessed. Perhaps she 
alone understood. But when the same mild winds ruled the 
night as the day, the hurrying rush of time was stopped. The 
fury that had carried them along seven hundred frantic miles 
was lulled to rest. Now a few hundred yards to a shaded copse 
seemed a long walk. The passionate arguments, the feverish 
planning had softened to quiet legends of the promised land. 
It was the hand of summer. It wrapped a veil of enchantment 
around reality and even the angel of death must wait outside. So 
Saul was better. For who could die in such weather? "I made 
him sit up an hour today/ 1 she whispered to Johanan. "With 
his back against a big tree. He walked there and back too/* she 
added proudly. 

In reply Johanan ran his hand through her hair. She smiled. 
This was the greatest triumph of her love: that his hand whose 
tenderest action had been to turn the pages of a book should 
now bury itself in her hair, that his cloistered and angry soul 
should shyly offer her a caress. 

Sparkling, a shooting star dipped into the trees and vanished. 
These were the ones she loved. Not the fixed stars which men 
had named and surveyed but the vanishing ones that brightly 
burst into a summer sky and disappeared into mystery. 

"What/' asked Vlad, "is the shamir?" 

"In the first book of Kings/' Menachem reminded him pa- 
tiently, "the word of the Lord came to Solomon, saying: Con- 
cerning this house the temple, you understand concerning 
this house which thou art building, if thou wilt walk in my 
statutes, and execute my judgments. . . . But, Mr. Carpenter, 
what were His statutes? They were his words to Moses our 
teacher, An altar of stones, and thou shalt not lift up any iron 
tool upon them. So what was poor King Solomon to do in his 
wisdom? The Lord had commanded him to build the temple, 
the length was sixty cubits and the width was twenty cubits, all 
of hewn stone, and yet he was forbidden to use any iron tool to 
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hew it. So King Solomon consulted the elders and they told him 
that Ashmedai, king of the demons, a lightning flash burrow 
itself into his entrails, knew the hiding place of the shamir, with 
which he could hew the stones/ 1 

"But what J5 the shamir?" Vlad persisted. 

Menachem grew impatient. "Every child knows. How many 
times do I have to explain? In the first book of Kings " 

Another shooting star, or possibly a firefly. It was hard to tell 
what was close and what was distant. Deborah shifted into a 
more comfortable position. It was true that at the creation of 
the world on the eve of the first Sabbath, God had made the 
shamir, a sort of worm no longer or more significant than an 
apple pit, but with the hard, sharp edge of its claw you could 
cut rock like cheese. And the meaning of it was clear to her, 
although of course the scholars would laugh. For they con- 
sidered a woman's desire nothing more than an insignificant 
worm, something to tread on and turn aside from. Yet hers had 
shattered the hard heart, cut through the stone of a granite 
monument to study she had shaped a lover. 

She rolled her head and let him kiss her. "I'll never forget 
the way you kissed me beside the wagon. And I'll never forget 
the taste of blood in my mouth the day you hit me. You must 
never stop loving me." 



But all things, even good things, must come to an end. There 
is no record of what God did on the eighth day, but undoubt- 
edly after His holy rest He took up again the governance of the 
world He had created. So when two Sabbaths were past and 
when out of courtesy to the Christian they had rested in addi- 
tion on his Sabbath, it was time to resume their journey. 

The carpenter undertook to guide them to Odessa by a 
roundabout route so that they could avoid the area of disturb- 
ances centering at Kishinev. He led them to Leovo on the Prut 
where they crowded onto a barge, horse, wagon, and all; and 
drifted together with farmers, pigs, oxen, and Moldavians down 
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to Kagul and Ismail. There Vlad called on customers who 
waited for his biennial visit, and while he repaired harvesting 
equipment and mended roofs, Menachem traded trinkets bought 
in Polonnoe as novelties come from the end of the world, even 
America. They took the road again moving slowly eastward, 
coming in their wide semicircular route within sight of the 
woods that marked the Rumanian border and hid the wilder- 
ness of the Danube delta. The peasants here spoke 'Very deep" 
as Menachem put it, a mixture of Old Russian and Rumanian 
with many words of Turkish origin. But they were interested 
in his wares, and a bucket of cottage cheese changed hands for 
a pair of darning needles and a ball of yarn, a silver coin black 
with tarnish was handed over for a piece of carpeting that would 
serve also as a quilt. Vlad mended samovars and restored han- 
dles to pots. In one place he cut a double door into the back of 
a barn, and showed Johanan how to level with a board and a 
pan of water. In return Johanan expounded the significance of 
Ezekiel's vision as analyzed by the interpreters of the prophet. 

Vlad would go up to a farmhouse first, inquire for work, and 
casually mention the peddlers he had met on the road. Usually 
he came back to report that the people of the farm were hospi- 
table, the pigsty needed refencing, and the grandmother wanted 
a length of green and orange cloth to make her grandson's bride 
a dress. 

This time however the folk were surly and there was no 
carpentry to be done. In Vlad's opinion, the group had best 
keep going. They would sell no merchandise here. 

Menachem was offended. "Such a ripe place, barley fields and 
wheat fields stretching on for half a day's journey, a big barn 
full of fat cattle, all this wealth and not one penny of it shall 
find its way into my pocket?" 

"The big house is empty," Vlad said. "The landowner is in 
St. Petersburg, and the bailiff has gone to Odessa to buy ma- 
chinery. The little house is full of wrangling people. Two 
families live there together and the wives are arguing about the 
chores. They have already got to the point where one is threat- 
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ening to call her husband in from the field, and the other prom- 
ises to pour boiling water on him. They won't want necklaces, 
muffs, or nightcaps/' 

"Pardon me, Mr. Carpenter," Menachem returned, "but I'm 
losing a fortune on this trip to date. Right now I would sell the 
Satan himself a muff for his tail, excuse the reference." 

He took Joseph with him and they led Srul and the wagon up 
the path. It was a good opportunity for Saul to take his daily 
walk; with Johanan and Deborah on either side he stepped out 
along the main road. 

"You know/' he said, "I used to cough all the time. Now, 
when I was sick, I think I coughed myself out." He smiled. 
"The pneumonia couldn't kill the weaver but it killed his 
cough." He added dryly, "Not that I would recommend it as 
a treatment." 

"We'll get you to Palestine yet," Deborah said. "Isn't it re- 
markable that we've come so far already? Did you ever travel 
out of Tolne?" she asked Saul. 

"Except on the Day of Atonement, I never stirred out of the 
weaving room." 

"And you?" 

"I went further," Johanan smiled, "as far as the river, but 
never across it." 

"Once I was supposed to go with my mother to Vilna," Deb- 
orah said, "but nothing came of it. So here we are, at the other 
end of Russia, and soon we'll take ship and be on the sea. Have 
you ever been on the sea?" She spoke to Saul but answered for 
him. "Of course not, it didn't run through your weaving room. 
It will be quite an experience, let me tell you." 

"Yes, it won't be like the barge or the boat in the Pripet 
marshes," Johanan agreed. 

"You call that a boat, and that water! Just wait. The Black 
Sea, they say, has no bottom. If you drown, you keep sinking 
till the day of judgment." 

"It would be better not to drown in the first place," Saul said. 

"And who are you to decide? A wind comes up, the ship 
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keels over, the waves beat in the side, it breaks up, and there 
you are in the water. What are you doing?" she demanded of 
Johanan who had linked his arm in hers. 

"I'm pulling you out before you go under again. You're a 
strange creature. You started out by teasing Saul, but now I 
really think you wouldn't be satisfied if we didn't have a ship- 
wreck." 

They walked on, laughing. In the distance they heard Meir 
calling them. They turned back reluctantly. Then came the 
sound of shouts. That was Joseph yelling. They began to hurry. 

As they came around the corner they saw an excited group. 
Vlad, Meir, Menachem with his face purple from running, 
Joseph white and disheveled, his coat half torn off, a black 
bruise on one cheek. Horse and cart were nowhere to be seen. 

"Lucky I escaped with my life." Joseph was resisting Vlad's 
efforts to calm him. 

Menachem explained to the newcomers in one long sentence, 
"The farmers were in from the field, both of them, and Joseph 
is a Jewish money lender they said, from Kishinev they said, he 
has foreclosed on the farm of their brother, that is, the brother 
of one, and reduced him to beggary they said." Menachem em- 
phasized each "they said" with a frantic shake of the head, as if 
calling on God to witness the utter impossibility and absurdity 
of what "they said." 

"They don't think that a young fellow like you is a money- 
lender?" Vlad said, unbelieving. 

"Think? They tried to wring the interest out of my skin." 

"But Srul and the cart?" Deborah demanded. 

Menachem became hysterical. "God punish me for ever un- 
dertaking . . . but He is punishing me ... we must get Srul 
and the wagon, all my merchandise . . . only they have knives 
. . . they would have killed us . . ." 

A hoarse cry in the distance put an end to Menachem's in- 
decision. The two farmers were coming down the road toward 
them, followed by three husky boys armed with axe-handles and 
pitchforks. A fourth ran across the fields for reinforcements. 
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"Murder," Menachem screamed, and even as he bolted began 
to chant the Hear O Israel. The Jews scattered in every direc- 
tion and in a moment Vlad was standing at the gate alone. He 
looked around but the only tokens of his companions were the 
dust that followed Johanan and Deborah as they fled down the 
road, and the cracking and snapping that marked Meir's prog- 
ress through the bushes. 

Vlad retreated a few yards to where his little donkey was 
tethered and unfastened his two-headed axe. He waited, sooth- 
ing the frightened animal with one hand and swinging the 
murderous weapon in the other. 

The peasants in turn had divided forces, the boys separating 
to pursue the fugitives while the men came up to Vlad. They 
were both small, sturdy men, with the flush of the chase on 
their faces. The elder hailed him. "Are you a Jew?" 

Vlad smiled. "No," he said truthfully. 

They looked at his legs, they looked at his arms, they looked 
at his two-headed axe. They decided to believe him. 

"Where did the Jews go?" 

Vlad shrugged. 

"Fleecers, land-thieves," the peasant swore, "they came to 
steal my harvest like they did my brother's." 

"You're in error, friend," Vlad said. "These were simply poor 
peddlers." He raised his voice and his manner changed. "Get 
back on your own land. This is the Czar's road. Try to kill 
harmless people on the public road and I'll throttle you with 
my own hands, and your prince will thank me for it." 

"What is the name of our prince?" the peasant said cun- 
ningly. When Vlad didn't answer he grinned as if he had caught 
him in a bluff. "Don't interfere," he pursued his triumph, "for 
all we know, you're a Jew too." He turned and bellowed for 
the boys. Two of them showed up empty-handed but the third 
came dragging the poor weaver. Saul's face was pitiably pale 
and his breath came in harsh gasps but he struggled valiantly 
in the grasp of his enemy, beating his chest with inexpert fists 
while repeating the prayer for the dying. Between blows he had 
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managed to say, "Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom 
is for ever and ever," three times, and was starting in on, "The 
Lord He is God," which must be said seven times if possible 
before the end comes. 

Vlad sprang into action. "Stand still, little darling father," 
he said to the donkey. "Drop that Jew," he roared at the aston- 
ished youth. "No," he reproved the two farmers who tried to 
stop him, knocking one into the other with the hard edge of 
his left hand. Then he snatched Saul free, a favor that nearly 
split the poor weaver in two, and stood in the circle of angry 
peasants, one arm protectively around Saul, the other swinging 
steadily and impersonally like a giant pendulum whose bob 
was that shining double-head of steel. It was this axe that fasci- 
nated his opponents, and although they were five, and well- 
armed with knives, clubs, and manure forks, they dared not 
close. 

"Go home, good people, and Christ go with you," Vlad said 
persuasively, increasing both the frequency and amplitude of 
the threatening oscillations. This was all the excuse they needed. 

"After all, he isn't a Jew." 

"We have no quarrel with Christians." 

"Let's hunt for the others." 

But although they threatened this, they made no move to 
follow it up, but returned slowly and with many backward 
looks of defiance along the road to the farmhouse. 

Vlad said to Saul, "I'll try to hide you in the bushes. The 
donkey will stay with you. If the peasants come back, shout." 

"Where are you going?" Saul demanded. Vlad's actions were 
incomprehensible to him. One moment the Gentile saves your 
life, the next he abandons you. 

"To find your friends. We must get back that horse and 
wagon." 



He would have quite a search. Meir lay hidden in a thicket, 
Joseph had climbed a tree, Menachem cowered in a natural 
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hollow between two huge rocks and prayed that it wasn't the 
den of some snake or wild animal. Johanan and Deborah had 
run along the road until it crossed a small stream by means of 
a bridge of split logs. Under this they crouched now, their feet 
in the water, their backs against the rough bark of the piers. 

Johanan's face was set and stern. Deborah, although she had 
run just as fast and far more hysterically, was inclined to laugh: 
"The student of the Law goes to martydom!" 

"I'm not a student of the Law any more," Johanan said 
quietly. "If I were I would be thinking of Rabbi Eliezer's warn- 
ing, 'Repent a day before you die/ But I will not repent of any- 
thing/' 

"Anyway I think you would be too late. It looks like today is 
the day/' He did not reply and she asked, not laughing any 
more, "What are you thinking of?" 

"How to get us out of this," he said fiercely. 

"You talk as if we really will die. What nonsense/' 

"Is it? Do you think that if our bodies were in this stream 
instead of beside it that we would be washed down to the 
Temple of Solomon? No, we would come in time to a town of 
Gentiles where we wouldn't even get a dog's burial. Do you 
think the police would arrest the peasants whose knives were in 
our sides? Do you think the landowner would punish his peo- 
ple? Do you think the Czar would proclaim a day of mourning?" 

"But why would they ? We ran away, that's all they want, 
isn't it?" 

"What does the dog do when the cat runs?" 

"Why are you frightening me?" 

Johanan had been thinking out loud, but seeing her face, 
he argued the converse with as much logic. "Actually I think 
that if we can stay hidden for a little while they'll cool off. They 
drew blood when they struck your brother. My teacher said, 
blood is strong drink. But they'll sober up after a while, if we 
can keep away from them. They won't kill us." 

"Yes, they will," she cried. For his attempt to console her had 
the opposite effect. "Perhaps they've found Joseph already. 
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Shouldn't we go to help him? Why are we here? If I'm going 
to be killed, I don't want it to be where I can't see it coming, 
where they'll push me into the water. I have a horror of dying 
in the water. Let's get out of here. Let's find Joseph." 

Johanan forcibly held her down. 

"Oh, Johanan. It can't be. Not so suddenly. It seems terrible 
that everything should go by so fast, that there should be noth- 
ing to hold on to. What have we had? So little nothing at all 
really. Our life is just starting. God won't permit a thing like 
this to happen. No, it's ridiculous, impossible. How long must 
we stay here?" 

"Deborah," he said, "God does permit things to happen. He 
allowed me to commit a crime against my teacher, He may 
allow the peasants to commit a crime against us." 

"Commit a crime? How can you talk so impersonally? Oh, 
but you won't when they are here with clubs and knives, when 
they cut the tendons and tear your arms out as they did in the 
pogrom at Homel." 

Johanan smiled. "Now who's terrifying whom? They may do 
that, but here is where we're safest, and here is where we stay." 

"If you say another one of those damned sensible things, /'// 
push you into the water," Deborah said furiously. Then she 
began to cry. "You've made me curse like a Litvak. My father 
would beat me. My father oh, my God, what do you think 
they've done to Joseph?" 

There was a loud cry from afar off, and she fell into his arms. 
They waited, straining to hear, wondering if the sound would 
be repeated. Johanan looked over her shoulder at the placid 
scene, the little brook making its way over rocks and stumps, 
the quiet woods, patches of daisies and wild mustard, the moss 
growing on the under side of the bridge. But on the day of 
your death would the sky turn black, winds howl, and trees fall? 
Surely the great God had His universe to keep running, and so 
it would happen that during your mortal agony the birds would 
sing, a flower would open, and not a mile away a meal would 
be cooking and people laughing. 
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Sensing his thoughts Deborah clung to him. Fear had invaded 
her, every nerve tip, each sense was expectant, quivering. As 
his arms tightened she knew she had misnamed the feeling that 
possessed her. In his warmth and his love she was beyond fear. 
And death too could not touch her, for she had died struggling 
without will, swept into a Gehenna of joy, a paradise of agony, 
where broken murmured words sometimes reached her, or a 
glance, only to be fused in the whirling present that held for 
her all eternity. 



A tumult of shouting and calling, in several voices at differ- 
ent pitches. But it was not the terrible threats and imprecations 
in Russian that they had been expecting, but their own names 
in friendly Yiddish, "Deborah! Deborah! Johanan!" 

Reluctantly they released each other, allowing themselves to 
be called out. They clambered up, stiff, scratched and unkempt, 
relieved and a bit sheepish but facing the others with defiance. 
There were Joseph, Meir, and Menachem strung along the 
road, yelling into every point of the compass, and Vlad adding 
his bellow in the pauses. 

"There they are!" 

"Under the bridge." 

"We've found them, Vlad." 

Deborah met her brother's look self-consciously. 

"Your face is dirty, Debya," Joseph said. "We've been search- 
ing for you. Who would imagine you were under a bridge with 
him*" 

The pressure of her fingers restrained Johanan's answer. 

"Good." Vlad gathered them all around him and lectured 
them. "We are all found. Where was Gideon? Up a tree. And 
Joshua? Face down in the grass, pretending to be a boulder. 
And David? Holding a girl's hand under a bridge. What, Jews! 
Five men to run from two for I don't count the boys. Remem- 
ber your mighty ancestors. What of King Saul, and Daniel who 
faced lions, and Samson who tore down the temple? And Moses 
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who killed the man that struck a Jew? Are we to burrow in the 
ground like frightened earthworms? And don't forget the 
wagon, and a fine horse. Such a wagon is worth money, and a 
horse like that is not easily come by. Come, let us advance in 
peace and in Christ's name, bearing good will to all who prac- 
tice it toward us, and reclaim your rightful property. In the 
name of the God of Israel, and His only Anointed Son!" 

The Jews quaked more at this ghastly amalgamation in one 
phrase of their Lord and the false god of the Christians than 
they did at the prospect of battle; but there was no withstand- 
ing Vlad's vehemence. He propelled them forward with a 
steady stream o exhortation, occasionally mixing a few early 
Christian martyrs into his list of Old Testament heroes, clap- 
ping Johanan on the back, prodding Menachem, swinging his 
mighty axe in token of his assured assistance. They picked up 
Saul and the donkey and advanced toward the farmhouse. 

The two farmers and their sons met them on the road. Swal- 
lowing their fear the Jews marched toward them. Even Deb- 
orah, reminded by Vlad of Sisera slain by Jael, had a rock in 
her hand. This time the peasants retreated. The Jews were in- 
toxicated by the unbelievable sight. They pressed forward, 
shouting what they conceived to be war cries: 

"Blessed is the Lord our God, Creator of the world, who has 
made sharp stones and hard sticks." 

"The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle." 
"May the sky rain boulders on you, may the wind carry you 
away, may lightning nail you to your own doorposts, may fire 
eat your livers, may the ocean swallow you up, into the earth 
with you!" 

"Shout! For the Lord hath given you the city." 
"So you're beginning to enjoy it!" Vlad smiled. 
Menachem's expression changed. "The tongue gives praise," 
he said truthfully, "but the heart wishes it were a thousand 
miles from here." 
Driving the peasants before them they came to the barn and 
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rescued Srul and the wagon. As an added piece of bravado 
Joseph snatched up a handful of hay and offered it to Srul. 



"Watch out, Jews/' Vlad called. They paused in the act of 
hitching up the horse. Sure enough, parties of peasants were 
coming down the road and over the fields. 

"Forget the wagon," the carpenter commanded. "Well never 
make it down the road." 

"Good God, we're all dead/' said Menachem, taking in the 
situation. 

"Not dead/' said Vlad, "but now we'll have to run for it." 
Then seeing them too demoralized to move he added candidly, 
"I'll be damned if I stand here and die a Jew. Come, friends, 
action, action." He caught Saul under the arms and flung him 
across the horse. 

"Wait," Johanan said quickly. "We may be separated. A 
meeting place, the chief synagogue in Odessa. Joseph, divide 
the money." 

Vlad did not wait for Saul to get his share. He started up the 
rocky hill behind the barn, pulling horse and donkey after him. 
His last shouted directions were, "That's north Bolgrad." 
Menachem stumbled behind, slapping Srul on the rump to 
hurry him. 

At the main road the farmers were assembling their forces. 
A cry went up when Vlad lost the cover of the barn and they 
saw him climbing the hill with the animals. Soon he would 
reach the wood at the top and their prey would be lost. Two 
soldiers rode up on horseback and began to fire toward the hill. 

"Cossacks!" Deborah cried, and the little group around 
Joseph abandoned their transactions and fled. Instead of follow- 
ing Vlad and Menachem across the exposed face of the hill, 
Joseph headed for the thick shrubbery that curled around the 
west slope. Deborah followed, her nails cutting into Johanan's 
hand; and Meir, panting, brought up the rear. 

The bushes seemed to retreat as they ran toward them. The 
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air was full of dust. They heard Srul neigh in panic, more 
shots, and a shriek from the distant crowd. Looking over his 
shoulder Johanan saw Menachem fall to his knees, and then on 
his face. Pushing Deborah toward Joseph, Johanan cut back 
behind the barn. Meir moved by an impulse he couldn't ex- 
plain ran beside him. The mob surged up the cart-track. 

"He's finished," Vlad yelled without interrupting his own 
progress. "Save yourself, scholar." 

But Johanan, tripping, leaping, dodging, raced to the ped- 
dler's side and threw himself down beside him. "Hear O Israel," 
he whispered, so that Menachem would know there was hardly 
time left to say the last confession of faith. 

The peddler raised his chin. Blood spilled from his mouth. 
His hands clenched and unclenched. "Jerusalem," he muttered 
and choked. 

Meir, also flat on his face in the dirt, nodded vigorously to 
show he understood. "Yes, you shall be buried with earth from 
Jerusalem." 

Menachem tried to smile. 

"If we ever get the wagon back," Meir added. 

A look of horror came over Menachem's gray face. "That 
earth?" Summoning strength from some unknown source he sat 
up and said rapidly, clearly, and with ferocious contempt, "My 
enemies should be buried in such earth! That's dirt from 
Pinsk." He spat and lay down to die. "Jerusalem," he groaned. 

"The Lord reigneth, the Lord hath reigned, the Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever," Johanan chanted hurriedly, prompting 
the dying man. 

Meir looked uneasily toward the approaching peasants. 
"Where it's a question of our lives, too, can't we cut the prayers 
short?" 

"Hear O Israel," Menachem moaned, "the Lord our God M 
His face fell forward. " the Lord is One," said Johanan* 

Once again fleeing across the slope, cutting down toward a 
thicket of willows on the ridge, the peasants below them spill- 
ing into the barnyard, women screaming, pigs squealing, shouts, 
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curses, shots, and ahead a crashing in the brush that they took 
to be Joseph and Deborah. 

More shots. "Are you hurt?" Meir cried, seeing Johanan 
falter. 

"No." It amazed Meir that Johanan had breath left for such 
wild laughter. "No, they killed a chicken at my feet." 

There were the trees, safety. But they grew side by side, 
wound around each other. There was no entrance, no path, no 
opening. Johanan flung himself at them, breaking a way in. 
Past the outer barrier, he could move more freely. He pushed 
through a stand of larch. Once again, an open space, shelving 
steeply. He crashed down and without pausing drove himself 
up the other side, tearing his palms as he grasped for hand- 
holds. A forest of willows, old willows, young willows, dead 
gray willows, green willows, so alike on every side that his head 
reeled. 

He stopped. He was alone. 

"Meir," Johanan whispered desperately, "Meir!" and stood 
still. But the only answer were the shouts behind him, and a 
shot that started a small rubble of stones and branches sifting 
down the slope. Movement so close to him sent him plunging 
again into the willows. Branches snapped across his face, stung 
his body. He tripped and fell full length. He got to his feet 
without even looking at the root that had pushed its way in- 
sidiously up through the earth. His breath caught in his chest. 
He was running more wildly now, making a terrible crashing 
in the dry underbrush. His heart pounded from a dozen places 
at once. Blood flowed to his head and trees blurred into a 
tangle. The air cut his lungs as they expanded and contracted. 
He lurched and lunged like a drunken man. He didn't know 
where he was going. His instinct was that of any hunted thing 
to put distance between himself and his pursuers. The willows 
grew thicker, their trunks interlocked; he worked his way over 
and around and through them, crashing into saplings, trampling 
them down. The interlacings became almost impenetrable. 
With his arms over his eyes he pushed into them. When he 
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could no longer go forward, he climbed, letting himself to the 
ground by an arm that smeared blood on his face. He fell, got 
to his feet, changed direction, and ran. He stumbled into a 
clearing, a group of woodcutters sat around a fire. They looked 
up in amazement. He shied madly away. He heard them calling 
as he ran, half-slipping down an embankment. 

Water that had its source in some mountain freshet struck 
his body with an icy coldness that made his flesh ache. He waded 
toward the swift flowing center, lost his footing on the smooth, 
shifting rocks, floundered in slime-covered pot-holes. The cur- 
rent caught him and tossed him as it would a twig, revolving 
and pitching in its froth. Johanan struggled, but he could not 
keep his head above water. With tremendous force his shoulder 
struck one of the great rocks that marked out the stream's pass- 
age. He was pinioned half-conscious in an upright position, 
held on his feet by the pressure of the current. He coughed 
water and gulped in air. Seconds later he was moving cautiously 
until only the shallows lapped around his ankles. He climbed 
the bank on his hands and knees, clawing at weeds and grass 
tufts for handholds. But his hands refused to close, and his arm 
dropped uselessly. 

The night settled over him, but exhaustion had already 
found him. He didn't know he was cold and wet and in pain, 
he slept where he was without having reached the top of the 
bank. 
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XIX 



OHANAN AWAKENED SLOWLY. THE SUN WAS AL- 

ready high. How many hours had passed, he had no conception. 
He did not get up at once but lay with open eyes. He thought 
of Deborah before he thought of Menachem, thought of her 
warmth before he remembered the other was cold. He felt no 
sadness for the Stranger who was a stranger no longer. He 
imagined almost that he too had died. The long sleep had 
severed him from the frenzied hunted creature that had been 
himself. He hoped that Menachem too would wake restored 
and renewed. 

Johanan sat up and felt his arm and shoulder. His shoulder 
was stiff but the gash in his forearm was closing. He was 
ashamed of this and the other cuts and scratches covering him 
that testified to the animal terror of his flight. He could no 
longer understand such panic. He admitted that demoralized, 
unreasoning, half-human self with wonder. And he resolved 
that nothing in life would again cause him to flee his own mind 
and soul. For what, after all, had he feared? Was it worse to be 
Menachem who rested than Johanan who must go on? 

He followed the stream to its juncture with a broad river, 
spreading over many flats and sandbars. Where to now? North 
was the way Joseph had taken Deborah. But he had lost all 
sense of direction. Anyway there was no hope of finding her 
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along the way. He would not see her again till they met in 
Odessa. He wondered about the others. He knew that since he 
and Meir were the last to leave, they must all have gotten clear. 
He thanked God that Saul was with Vlad who knew this road- 
less country. He would know where to hide and when the time 
came how to reach Odessa. Odessa Odessa seemed impossible 
in this strange calm world of the river, winding in sweeping 
loops through the forest of willows, silent and serene, dividing 
and reuniting, never hurrying, never at rest. Would he see her 
again at all? The hand that set the current of this river had 
reached into their brief, violent love and flung them each in 
opposite ways. 

It was a strange sensation, this notion that God's hand was 
on his shoulder, guiding him, leading him. He did not resist. 
He was grateful to be wakened from last night's debasing mad- 
ness to this unruffled world. He did not wonder for what pur- 
pose. It did not occur to him to question, for he walked in 
God's presence. The serenity that at moments used to wrap his 
prayers touched him now. The air was hushed, the sands under 
his feet had awareness, all things lived, He who gave life was 
among them. All things were one, He out of whom they came 
encompassed them. There was a fishing boat on the water, this 
was so he might cross. How simple things became. He hailed the 
smack. They called out asking who he was. 

-A Jew." 

At this answer the rhythm of the oars was interrupted and a 
hurried conversation took place. But after a moment the boat 
came on. Johanan waded out to it. He hoisted himself to the 
gunwales, and one of the men came from his place in the boat 
to help him in and returned stooping to his seat where he 
watched him with open curiosity. They did not speak to him 
and when they spoke to each other he could not understand 
them. They pointed to the distant side and he nodded. He 
stood quietly in the boat, sky and water closed him about. Wet 
fiber nets lay at his feet and in them the morning's catch still 
flipped and quivered. 
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The men stared at him. One of them whispered and they all 
crossed themselves. They seemed relieved to land him on the 
southern shore. He paid them with his coat. It was cut and torn 
but the material was stout and once mended there was a lot of 
wear in it. There were no roads or paths and he had not in- 
quired the way, but he walked without hesitation across the 
low water-logged land. Long-throated birds screamed at his 
approach, breaking the brooding silence. He skirted ponds and 
stagnant pools, crossed old beds of the river running like welts 
across the smooth back of the sand. He waded through tribu- 
taries and stopped to wonder at an ancient marble column and 
blackened arch that lay before him in two pieces. From what 
world was this fluted pillar? A legion of tortoises basked on the 
flat of the arch, and periwinkles grew there, a sign perhaps that 
there were once gardens. The sight of these ruins produced in 
him an odd feeling. It seemed almost that the race of man had 
passed away, leaving only him to stare at these strange and 
broken remnants. He left the abandoned site. Its desolation 
touched him and he was glad to turn his eyes from man and his 
work to God and His. This primordial inundated plain might 
well have been the world as it was on the first day. Suddenly 
there appeared the waving tasseled heads of a corn field. He 
made his way toward the cultivated section and found a path. 

It took him through a small village where boys were flying 
armored kites. Strapped to the cross sections were knives, and 
the kites battled above their heads. A cry of woe and delight 
from the children, a string had been cut and a kite plummeted 
to the earth. They ran to the spot, leaving Johanan to walk on. 
One of them called something to him and he waved his hand 
in answer. What language was this? And what country? If that 
had been the Danube he crossed early in the morning, this was 
Rumania and he had wandered far out of his way. But that did 
not trouble him as he no longer had a way. He merely followed. 
His sense of expectation grew but when the sun slipped be- 
neath the earth and when later the moon appeared, he was 
content, for their natural rotations did not indicate time to him. 
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It was a manifestation of the same compulsion that moved him. 
He judged it was shortly after midnight when he came to the 
second village. The dogs surrounded him barking and snap- 
ping, but he talked to them as he had learned to do with Srul 
and they quieted. He passed farms and fruit trees and toward 
the end of this village a broken fence. By the side of the road 
he saw something white, a paper bag. He picked it up, within 
were two honey cakes. He blessed God, who provided. And as 
he tasted the cakes he realized how hungry he was. It had been 
yesterday noon since he had eaten. The cakes were filled with 
citrons and nuts and he devoured them hungrily. Further ahead 
off the road the moon showed him more of the small white sacks 
but these he discovered were on Christian graves and he would 
not disturb them. His must have been dropped by a child, or 
fallen unnoticed from an overfull basket, or perhaps a dog had 
carried away the sack and been called off before having a chance 
to enjoy his find. However it had come about, he had his sup- 
per, so he said the evening prayer and lay down by the side of 
the road to sleep. God was truly leading him back to salvation 
for the prayer seemed to him the one he had missed the day he 
fled and all the others since then. 



There was a strange twanging in his ears and a shrill soaring. 
He opened his eyes, blinking into two dark laughing faces. They 
leaned across him, one bent over his fiddle, the other doubling 
across a guitar. 

"Guess!" the fiddler exclaimed in broken Russian. "What 
gets longer the more you take away from it?" 

"A ditch! 1 ' cried the other in a forced nasal bleat. 

"Guess!" said his companion. "What is silent in the woods, 
yet is heard in towns, that has no voice when it is alive and 
sings when it is dead?" 

"A fiddle." 

They bent over Johanan, yelling both questions and answers 
in his face. 
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"Guess! What is it that walks with its head downwards?" 

"A nail in a shoe!" A triumphant chord was pressed and the 
fingers felt for a new position. 

"Guess! What passes in front of the sun without being seen?" 

"The wind!" 

"Guess! What is this that lies here under our feet?" 

"That I cannot guess." 

They shouted with laughter. The young man with the guitar 
beat it against the ground, tears ran out of his eyes at the joke. 
Johanan laughed too and this they could not make out. It dis- 
concerted them and they stopped laughing and regarded him 
quite somberly. 

"I have never been wakened up before by music." He too 
spoke in halting Russian. "It was nice. Thank you. The riddles 
were good too, and I will solve the last one for you. I am a 
traveler, a Jew." 

"He is a Jew," the fiddler repeated in astonishment to the 
boy with the guitar. He replied in another tongue. 

The fiddler said to Johanan again in Russian, "My friend 
does not believe you. He says you do not look like a Jew." 

Johanan smiled. "It's not in the way I look but in the way I 
believe." 

"You see," the fiddler said, "he has a Jewish tongue to answer 
in an inward way." Then turning back to Johanan, "Come 
with us to the camp, you can breakfast there." 

"I have no money," Johanan replied. 

"Who has that? And since when? Come anyway." 

Johanan got to his feet and followed them. The boy with the 
guitar announced suddenly, "Leaf of the worm word, leaf of 
the bramble, oh." 

This seemed to be a prologue, for immediately the violin was 
under his friend's chin, and they began a dialogue, the boy with 
the guitar taking the masculine part with forced nasal tones, the 
other replying vocally and instrumentally in falsetto. 

"Kiva, my dearest, I will take you for my wife." 

"But when, when?" 
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voices swelled and hushed to a murmur. His own prayer told 
softly under his breath mingled and ascended with it. "For 
Israel's sake send water! For Thou art the Eternal who causes 
the wind to blow and the rain to descend. For a blessing and 
not for a curse. For life and not for death. For plenty and not 
for famine. Amen." 

Hour after hour passed. There were no concrete images or 
forms in his mind, but almost a suspension of thought. Yet his 
awareness was at a high level and he saw with fresher vision. 
Actually he waited, not in the sense of time going by but in 
a present that prolonged itself. 

The heat of the day had burnt itself away, there was relief 
now, when even weeds cast shadows. He walked with new 
energy, and for a while let his mind play with the thought that 
Deborah walked with him. He pointed out to her the distant 
windmills that marked a small hamlet. It was evening but still 
light when he reached it. It must have been the dinner hour, for 
only the dogs came out to greet him. The homes looked poor 
and weathered. The fields of grain that stretched behind them 
seemed vast, but the stalks were brittle. He came to a well. A 
child was drawing water. He spoke to her asking if he could 
drink from her pail. She stared at him, startled by the strange- 
ness of his words which had no meaning for her. He pointed to 
her full pail and she handed it to him and watched him drink. 
The cool water washed the dust from his throat and he drank 
in almost continuous gulps. Then pouring it into his hand he 
sloshed it across his face, removing the streaks of sweat and 
grime. The child spoke, again in that unknown tongue; by the 
inflection he knew she asked a question. He smiled and with a 
motion indicated the vast prairie beyond. Her expression be- 
came more grave and intent than before. She spoke again very 
earnestly. He could see that she could not really believe that he 
did not understand her. He answered gently in Hebrew to show 
her that their languages were not alike. She crossed herself 
rapidly three or four times and he thought she would run away. 
But instead she too gestured toward the prairie and fumbling 
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at her waist-band removed a flask. With the same intent expres- 
sion she filled it from the bucket and handed it to him. The 
flask was hammered pewter that had been worked by hand. He 
had seen the poverty of the village and he knew a piece of such 
workmanship and value as the flask would not be lightly missed. 
He turned it over, running his fingers across the embossed sides. 
He gave it back to her and walked into the dusk, seeking no 
point or direction. 

After a short sleep he awoke in the early morning. He walked 
all day on the dry plain. The heat distressed him. Not only did 
it beat down, but it was reflected upward from the crumbling 
sand. His head ached and sometimes he was forced to stand still 
while the world shifted into blackness. The scorching sands 
seeped into his shoes to remind him that he walked on a vast 
plain and if he stopped he would drop. His only food in three 
days had been cakes found on the roadside and a bowl of mush 
at the gypsy camp. Pickled gherkins, beef lung hanging in the 
butcher stall, steaming plates of beef soup was he standing 
again in the rabbi's narrow room that these things came to 
torment him? He might have defied hunger as he had done so 
often in the days of study if only he could drink. Sometimes he 
thought he had taken the flask and actually hunted through 
his clothes for it. Or he imagined he held it in his hand, his 
fingers pressing the raised and ornamented surface. Again and 
again he ran his tongue over his swollen, cracked lips. He was 
tormented not only by thirst and hunger but by his unwilling 
concentration on them. Had he been led, guided all this way 
into the patient sun-struck Rumanian waste for this, to wrestle 
not with the angel of the Lord but with the passions of the 
beast? He compressed his lips, he refused to think of water 
against them. He no longer moistened them with his tongue. 
He would not relinquish his soul a second time. Though he lay 
down here and died, it would be as a man who goes to his Maker 
and not a raving thing obsessed by he swerved from the word 
and distracted his mind by watching the dust cloud that traveled 
in front of him. 
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It was a small unhurrying whirlwind that grew as it ad- 
vanced, sucking up dust from the dry ground and pursuing an 
undeviating purposeful course. Johanan stumbled along behind 
it, trying to fix his thoughts on its turning swelling shape. What 
had the Lord in store for him, for Johanan who hungered to 
the point of death, not for food alone and drink, but for love 
and knowledge and with all, for salvation? The top of the 
column of dust was now lost to sight. Like a pillar of smoke it 
preceded him. As the sun sank the low horizontal rays struck 
iridescent colors among the shifting particles until the whole 
glowed gold and rose, deepening to amber and at last to an aura 
that was no color but only brilliance. 

And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 
to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire. He held 
his arms out. "Lord God, King of the world," the words were 
torn in agony from his throat and lips. He staggered toward the 
column but it was still before him. He began to question it. 
"Can I be forgiven?" he asked, whispering through fear. "Can 
I be redeemed, is the way to be opened to me?" It seemed to 
him the ascending column glowed more deeply. Was that a 
sign, an answer? If he could interpret, were his questions re- 
solved? If he had studied further ... if he possessed more 
knowledge ... if indeed he had not run away . . . 

The column glowed more fiercely and then suddenly dark- 
ened. Johanan fell to his knees as though he had been struck. 
Mutely he stared into swirling eddying particles of dust. 

No answer. 

No miracle. 

No transformation. 

Johanan saw that he had reasoned like a child. He had ex- 
pected a miracle. A voice from the cloud wiping out the past 
and illuminating the future. 

He had sought God in the whirlwind, but God was not in the 
dust. There was no miracle, no answer, no transformation. He 
was the same Johanan in the same world. 

He must again acknowledge that for his sin of defiance there 
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was no forgiveness. When he walked past his teacher on that 
night he walked past his place in the world to come. There was 
no chair waiting for him in the heavenly academy, and the 
gates of glory would not open at his step. Nor could he buy 
remission with the agony of his repentance. Tears will not mend 
the broken bowl. The act was his, the consequences his to en- 
dure, his part to recognize the justice and bow before it. 

But acceptance was not enough. Because he had failed him- 
self, should he now fail his God? Because he had blotted out 
his own portion, was he relieved of his obligation to Israel, and 
yes, to all men? Now it was not a question of rewards and 
punishments. If he could do such work as would benefit man 
and God, then this life would be salvaged, and God would have 
shown him true mercy here on the plain of the Dobruja. True 
mercy which is no miracle, but inner justice. 

"Does it bother you," bending over Saul he had asked the 
sick man, "that we are neither wiser nor greater nor stronger 
nor of more noble soul than other men?" 

The words spoken then solely as comfort he saw now written 
before his eyes on the pages of the book of truth. He stood in 
the rabbi's room. Under his feet the pebbly sand of the Ru- 
manian desert, but to his right the canted wall and the broken 
pane stuffed with sacking. He reasoned earnestly with Gamaliel. 
Not every man could advance Messiah's coming, but all could 
forward God's work. "The work the Lord commands, in words 
I recited all my life and always disregarded. I will cause their 
captivity to return, saith the Lord. And they shall build the 
waste cities and inhabit them. And they shall plant vineyards 
and drink the wine thereof. They shall also make gardens and 
eat the fruit of them." 

The light around him was extinguished. It was not sleep: he 
waked from periods of unconsciousness. Having faced eternal 
annihilation and accepted it for himself, he had no fear now of 
death in the Dobruja. Above him the sailing stars traveled their 
sure paths. He sank into darkness as into a void. 

A great moving wall took shape in his consciousness. When 
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he opened his eyes he saw thousands of sheep massed so close 
as to present a solid surface. They came on slowly. Johanan 
looked for the shepherd but two-thirds of the flock had passed 
and an hour of time before he sighted the strange figure. He 
cried out to him, and the other stood where he was, waiting for 
Johanan to come to him. The shepherd was clothed altogether 
in the coarsely woven wool of his animals and in a manner un- 
like anything Johanan had seen. A long white shirtlike garment 
covered him, a mantle thick as a carpet fell from his shoulders 
and on his head was perched a high sheepskin cap. The face he 
looked into was equally startling, the flat bone structure of some 
forgotten race, hair that grew over his shoulders, a tangled 
beard mingling with it. 

The shepherd remained alert and tense. He stayed his dogs 
at a word, and as Johanan approached, his eyes sought to deter- 
mine what man this was. When he saw the other stumble and 
come on again, he went toward him. He reached Johanan his 
canteen, and listened with amazement to the brief prayer before 
the water passed his broken and discolored lips. The shepherd 
took the flask from him before his thirst was fully slaked. 

All this was done without speech. It seemed to Johanan that, 
living as he did in wandering silences of slopes and plains, 
communicating only with his animals, the man had lost the 
trick of speech. The shepherd unstrapped a pan from his waist, 
and mixing hominy with a little water, motioned Johanan to 
sit and eat. He crouched beside him and scooped the moistened 
cereal into balls; and Johanan imitating him, they shared each 
mouthful. He prepared a second portion which he watched 
Johanan eat. 

The world stood still, the sheep no longer blurred, the trem- 
bling left him. He looked up at his host, his lips refused to 
smile, but he attempted by sheer force of will to convey his 
feeling of well-being. The other nodded, carefully scrubbed the 
plate in a patch of sand and tied it again about his body. 

They spent the day together side by side, each wrapped in 
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his own thoughts, untouching, uncommunicating, completely 
unrelated. 

Toward nightfall the shepherd found a plant on a small 
hillock from which he carefully stripped the leaves. He gave 
them to Johanan, indicating that he was to lay them across his 
broken mouth. The next day Johanan learned the cry that 
drove on strayed and straggling sheep. 
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XX 



ISRAEL SAID UNTO JOSEPH, GOD SHALL BE 

with you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers. 

In the hold of the ship Johanan hauled water, unslung sacks 
of grain and maneuvered the stolid cattle. Five days on the in- 
land sea had been uneventful. But early that morning, before 
relieving the other cattle tender, he raced to the third-class deck 
and, stepping over a Kurdish coffee-seller and a sleeping Rus- 
sian family, made his way to the rail and beheld the land, a 
shoreline unindented and built of sand dunes. The longing that 
settled over him at the sight of that bare coast was fortified by 
a thousand passages from Scripture. It seemed as the sun rose 
to touch the ocean with its new light that the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. His hands tightened on the 
rail until his knuckles turned white, and his soul cried with 
Moses, / have been a stranger in a strange land. The sandy strip 
of coast was not seen with his eyes but with his mind. And the 
Lord appeared unto Abram and said, Unto thy seed will I give 
land. This land before him, holy, ancient of days, promised of 
old. 

A prayer to Allah burst out behind him. Prayer rugs were 
unfolded and spread on deck and loud devotions begun. At the 
same time the coffee-seller was astir crying, "Yellah! Yellah! 
Yellah! Yesully aly Mohammed, Allah Karim." In all things, 
Johanan noted, they proffer God's name, even coffee. Already 
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there were two white-turbaned Turkish peasants waiting for 
their penny's worth to boil in the small brass pot. The deck was 
alive, a babble of languages, as onions and earthen water 
pitchers were produced, and, covertly here and there, bread: 
for who wants to eat along with his crust envious glances that 
may have rested on it? Johanan made his way past an old man 
with a brilliantly hennaed beard, a group of Lazis camped like 
gypsies, three Capuchin monks, and a Yezedi devil worshipper 
in white robe and high red turban with tightly plaited braids 
framing his narrow face. He plunged gratefully down the net- 
work of ladders. He felt each stranger's eyes reading the emo- 
tion on his face. Yet back with the cattle, hoisting and lifting 
the feed sacks, he reflected that since his flight into the willows 
he had passed through a world of strangers fishermen, gypsies, 
a young girl, a shepherd each unknown hand held out to 
guide him, to heal him. In a moment he knew them as if they 
had been born in Tolne and greeted him every morning in the 
market. He had not exchanged ten words with the shepherd, yet 
they parted as brothers. And those others above him on the 
deck; strange and outlandish they seemed to him and to each 
other, yet was not their destination the same? 

Some time toward midday the engines stopped and he heard 
the anchor winch on the forward deck let down its fathoms of 
chain. The boat tossed on the swells outside the port of Jaffa, 
the very spot where Jonah was swallowed by the great whale. 
Johanan was kept at work, and while first and second class pas- 
sengers disembarked, his tasks continued. It was not until eve- 
ning that he had his first look at the city. He saw it in silhouette, 
clustered citadel-like on a rocky hill overlooking the harbor. 
But his mind, numbed with fatigue, no longer called up ap- 
propriate references. He stood staring only a few minutes, be- 
fore stumbling back down the companionway to the corner 
where he had made his bed. 

It was a long morning. The third class deck, with prayers, 
incantations and much calling on Allah, gradually was evacu- 
ated into flat-bottomed tenders, which were rowed to port to the 
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repeated avowal, "God the Merciful One, God the Compassion- 
ate, God the Ruler, the Holy, the Mighty, the Great 1" At each 
utterance the rowers rose to their feet, at which time the boat 
was in actual peril. Johanan went ashore at last in the company 
of orange crates and was taken into a quarantine shed on the 
dock. His ''immigrant" passport, bought at Constanza with a 
month's wages, was examined by a Turkish official in an Ameri- 
can business suit. His clothes were taken from him and he was 
put through a delousing procedure at the end of which he was 
given a burlap bag to wrap himself in until his clothes should 
be ready. He sat on a long bench crowded with similarly clad 
figures. Stripped of their head-gear which in the East denotes 
caste, tribe, and antecedents, it was impossible to tell whether 
he sat beside Druses, Turks, or Jews. 

Two Arabs whose feet were bound in bloody rags carried be- 
tween them heavy clusters of grapes slung on a rod. Sweetmeat 
sellers crowded in, spreading dates on their mantles. A Moor 
sold sweet and sour lemons in a fantastically intricate language. 
Flies settled over trays of olives, light green grapes, assis, and 
simsim cakes. There were few buyers among the men in sacking. 
For the most part they sat and smoked the ghalyun, a short clay 
pipe mounted upon a two-foot-long stem, or the longer water- 
pipe. Among the younger men there were many packs of Turk- 
ish cigarettes. Those who ate contented themselves with radishes 
or an orange clutched in brown dirty fingers. 

The noise, the confusion of colors and movement, the smell 
of overripe fruit, all this, while it could not be shut away or 
ignored by Johanan, seemed to exist in another dimension. 
The fact that held him in a kind of paralysis, that made 
him indifferent to the treatment from brusque Turkish officials, 
the herding through the delousing shed, the sackcloth, was a 
greater reality: he was on the soil of Israel. Was it true the sky 
was bluer, the sun brighter? He bowed his head beneath them 
both. Lord of the world, he prayed in thanksgiving, Lord of 
the world. 
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There was a commotion at the gate and a moment later 
families, relatives and friends broke through to hug, pray and 
weep over the returned travelers. A group of Jews from the 
Khanates of Bokhara and Samarkand blessed one another in a 
strange Persian Yiddish. At that moment the calm and certainty 
that had lived with him since the Dobruja was assailed by a 
longing in which hid his fear. The greetings around him, the 
same questions and same answers in a dozen languages and ac- 
cents marked his isolation. At that moment to have asked these 
questions and to have her give any of these replies from laugh- 
ing smiling eyes ... He had formed no course of action, no 
plan if she were not here. She was here, she had to be, just as 
they all had to be. 

When he had embarked at Constanza he had been given the 
name of a hostelry, the Chaim-Baruch Kastrol, Yehudai. It was 
a general meeting-place for European Jews. He was called by 
number, and when his clothes and papers were returned, he 
walked into the city of Jaffa to look for the hotel. He became 
caught in a narrow blocked street where the loud cries of a fire- 
seller calling on Mohammed the prophet and the protestations 
of a rich man into whose water-pipe he hoped to put a coal 
broke out against the steady sloshing of camel sack leather being 
moistened in grape juice for making into sandals. Carriers were 
hawking water skins. Two Sanies, one with bellowskins and the 
other forging, were mending an old matchlock with tin. 
Bedouins haunted the street of tent shops to sell a few pints of 
clarified butter. An Arab with nails and palms stained yellow 
wrote out amulets on which the name of Allah appeared seven 
times; these, judging by his pantomime, were to be soaked in 
water and drunk. Biscuits were sold to pilgrims and snatched 
by pariah dogs. Children with running sores and scabbed-over 
eyes darted on errands. The round white face of a Turkish 
official, the cloaked figure of a woman ... all flashing by in a 
confusion impossible for Johanan's mind to sort. An Ismaili, 
with fair hair and blue eyes, whose God he had heard was a 
woman. A Dervish with shaven head, a saint in embryo. A green 
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turban, a Sayyid, descendant of the prophet, and beside the 
turban, a yamulka. Johanan plucked at the Jew's arm. He 
shouted the name of the hotel into the din. He was answered 
in the same eastern Yiddish he had become familiar with on 
shipboard. 

But at the Chaim-Baruch Kastrol they had never heard of 
Deborah or Joseph Berin or of Meir Hurwitz or Saul Mantle- 
man. Johanan stared across the counter at the clerk. "I must 
find them/' he said. 

"Have you tried the Friends of Zion? It's an organization of 
Jews from Europe. They help newly-arrived immigrants. They 
have often been able to reunite families." 

Johanan took the address that the clerk jotted down for him 
and, murmuring his thanks, was in the streets again. The houses 
were of mud, painted blue. At every door Arab householders 
sat drinking tobacco. At the southern end of the old city by a 
mosque that marked the site of Simon the Tanner he found the 
Hebrew lettering he was looking for. Excitement filled him, a 
kind of trembling. 

A young woman in improvised uniform entered his name in 
a ledger and wanted to serve him a glass of tea. 

"Look in your book," he begged her. "B-E-R-I-N," he spelled 
out. 

The young lady opened the registry at the B index and then 
looked severely at Johanan. "You are a relative, I suppose? You 
understand this courtesy is only extended to relatives?" 

"I am going to marry her." 

"Oh. In that case . . . What month did she arrive?" 

"I don't know." 

This reply did not seem to surprise her, apparently she was 
used to people who refused to fit into her cross-filing system. 
She handed a stack of cards to Johanan. Twenty minutes later 
they were at the end of B's for all possible months. But Johanan 
went back a year in the hope that the card had been misfiled. 
"May I look through the H's?" 

"What, someone else you're going to marry?" 
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"It's a friend. He would know where she is.*' 

"Very well. But you might as well have that glass of tea. The 
H stack takes time. I know I'm going to have one." 

She was boiling the water when he found it: Hurwitz, Meir 
August. Two months ago. 

The young woman was smiling at him. "I don't suppose 
you'll want the tea now." 

"No." 

"It's nice when the right card is there. So often it isn't." 

"Glenkin Importing Company. I must have passed it on the 
docks this morning." 

"You can find it then?" 

"Yes. I'm sorry about the tea." 

Glenkin and Company was a warehouse, which at this hour 
was deserted except for an Arab watchman. The man under- 
stood only the question that related to him. For a few coppers 
Johanan would be allowed to curl up on a pile of matting. As 
supper, lunch and breakfast also, for it was his only meal, he 
bought a handful of grapes and an Arab bread at the bazaar. He 
returned to his corner in the enormous shed and was there 
when the workers arrived in noisy bunches shortly after sunrise. 

Meir stalked in ten minutes after the Arab crew began to 
unload a tender that bobbed at the side of the building. He 
stood dumbfounded at the sight of Johanan. 

"Yes. I'm here," Johanan assured him. 

But Meir had recovered himself. "The last time I saw you, 
we were each in motion. There were no good-byes and I hardly 
thought there would be this hello." 

"Meir, where are the others? They're here?" 

"That depends on what you mean by here. They are in Pales- 
tine and I presume in Jaffa. But I'm not certain." 

Johanan caught his arm. "God be thanked." 

The pressure of his fingers hurt, but Meir could not bring 
himself to throw off his hand. Happiness in someone else had 
always been hard for him to witness, but this was different for 
he felt he was included in it. "Yes, she's here," he said, watching 
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Johanan's smile deepen, but his hand, thank heaven, fell from 
his arm. "What happened to you? Why are you so long about 
getting here?" 

Johanan replied that he had been lost, that he had crossed 
into Rumania, wandered the Dobruja and worked at many 
things. "I helped a Tartar shepherd with his flock. I worked with 
a peasant and his sons to bring in a grain harvest. At Constanza 
I unloaded freighters. I hooked crates for the men who run the 
big cranes . . ." 

"Constanza!" Meir exclaimed. "Then you never came to 
Odessa?" 

"No." 

"And we waited there two weeks. We had to leave then, we 
had only enough money for passage. And a black time of it we 
had with Deborah. She took it into her head that I had lied to 
her, that you had never gotten clear. You know her stubborn- 
ness, I couldn't convince her. To everything I said she replied 
in the same way, 'Then why isn't he here?' What could I say 
to that, even Saul had made it. Vlad kept him hidden right 
there near the farmhouse. They rode all night and got to 
Odessa first. Joseph and Deborah arrived two days later. They 
had gone to Kishinev where they had relatives. When they left, 
their relatives put them on a train, imagine that. And while 
they were there they lived in comfort, three meals a day, glazed 
fruit whenever they wanted it. I'm sure if not for Deborah, 
Joseph would be there yet. And here I was in the same town of 
Kishinev, may its buildings crumble. And particularly the walls 
of its jail be consumed." 

"Jail?" 

Meir's eyes dropped from Johanan's. "Yes, that old matter. 
It didn't come to a trial, oh, no. Before I was through with a 
certain police captain of the town of Tolne he was taken into 
custody for neglect of duty, misappropriation of funds and mur- 
der. But by that time I had a bad case of scurvy, and no glazed 
fruit." 

Johaaan was certain that any contest between Captain Ter- 
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cntycv and Meir Hurwitz would have a completely different 
outcome, with Meir facing the charges he had so glibly heaped 
on Terentyev. But by the bitterness with which he spoke of the 
Kishinev jail he had certainly been in it, although on what 
count Johanan would probably never discover. He was the last 
to reach Odessa and contacted the others through the chief 
synagogue as prearranged. 

"Have any of you been working on a farm according to our 
plan?" Johanan asked. 

Meir laughed abruptly. "The plan has been adapted to stay- 
ing alive. Joseph works for a mason quarrying stone. And my 
particular function, if you will step this way, I will demon- 
strate. " He led Johanan to a pile of boxes that had been opened 
for inspection and proceeded to nail the tops back on. He 
looked swiftly around and then said, "Having been well trained 
in my former work, I realized almost at once that for the size 
of Glenkin and Company there should be at least twice as many 
men doing what I'm doing, hammering back tops. The truth 
was not hard to come by. Most of the stuff is smuggled in to 
avoid the tariff. At the present time the Turkish officials are 
cooperating, but when things get risky they won't hesitate to 
start shooting. So I amuse myself as I hammer nails into these 
crates by visualizing it is into my coffin I am really hammering 
them." 

"What of Saul?" 

"Saul?" 

"Yes, what is he doing?" Johanan could not interpret the 
strange look on Meir's face. Was it mockery, or a kind of wry 
pity? 

"Saul is working in a factory." 

For the first time Johanan's calm was shaken, but he said 
nothing. 

Meir hammered viciously at the crates. "A soap factory. 
That's where he works." He spoke so rapidly he almost stut- 
tered. "Oh, you're in The Land all right. But it's not the land 
of your Bible texts or of Menachem's stories. Your saints lied, 
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Johanan. A land of miracles . . . The only miracle is that we 
have been able to stay alive. Everything is crumbling, broken, 
the citadels of Christian Knights, the synagogues of the Jews, 
the sepulchers of the Arabs, the palaces of the Turks, the water- 
conduits of the Romans. The land is dead it's all tombs and 
ruins. Decay is in the air, it's in us. Saul in a factory. And I, 
I'm sniffing around just as in Tolne. I suspect there are ways of 
making fast money here. But I seem to be held in some kind 
of paralysis. It's the heat, I seem to smell the stink of my own 
death. Whichever way I look it sickens me. The group is split 
up. Joseph is the hardest hit of all of us. He's completely be- 
wildered. Nothing is the way the pamphlets said, the way Reu- 
ben said. The last time I saw him he kept me up half the night 
discussing the Arab problem, the Jewish problem, the Terri- 
torialists, the Ugandist . . . hiding behind arguments and school- 
boy intellectualism, his terror disgusted me. Deborah keeps him 
going. They get room and board in some cooperative. She waits 
on tables there and helps in the kitchen. Berin's daughter, it 
shows what we have come to. I couldn't stand it, that's the truth, 
that's why I haven't been back to see them. The mould of two 
thousand years has rubbed off on us all. It's not the year nine- 
teen hundred and six, the ghosts of the Herods still rule. I'll 
prove it to you." 

He half-pulled Johanan from the shed to the planking of the 
dock. "There, see it?" He pointed spasmodically to what seemed 
to be a marketplace with a jostling crowd of Arabs, Yemenites 
and Moors. "That's the slave market. Where you go and stand 
when you have no work. Overseers come to pick a crew. The 
one in the European hat, he's one, watch him." 

The man looked over the human merchandise with a prac- 
ticed eye. He nodded to a pair of Yemenites and felt the arm of 
a third. 

"That's it," Meir called out in fury, "leave him standing 
there!" He spat savagely and returned to the boxes. "That's the 
story and I wish someone had been here to tell us when we 
arrived. We're competing with Arab labor. Europeans can't live 
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on what they do, or the way they do, in complete degradation 
and apathy." 

Johanan asked quickly, "What of the Jewish Agricultural 
School? A stoker on the boat, a young Zionist, was telline me 
of it." 

"It's a wealthy settlement, a model farm, really/' 

"But it is a school to teach farming?" 

"Yes." 

"I have been thinking that we should enroll in this school 
and get practical experience farming." 

Meir laughed. "The student of Talmud changes courses." 

"If you still see me as the Talmud student then you haven't 
looked at me since we left Brzesc." 

Meir turned, intending to look him in the face, but he was 
arrested by his hands. White, soft, delicate hands, they had 
always filled him with distaste, they symbolized the scholar for 
him. But on these hands each bruise and cut had hardened and 
calloused long since. They were capable hands, work-thickened 
and tanned. His eyes traveled the rest of the man before him, 
yes, man and no boy. 

"How could we pay tuition?" he asked, seriously considering 
the problem for the first time. "Besides, they only take students 
up to the age of sixteen." 

"Then the students must be too young to do the heavier 
work on the farm. Who does that?" 

"Arabs, of course." 

"Suppose we offer ourselves as free labor, working only for 
our keep and instruction." 

"That's all right for you," Meir objected, "you have no job." 

"Will nailing boxes together, or making soap or lifting 
quarry stones show us how to handle our own land?" 

"But will they take unskilled, inexperienced people?" 

"For unskilled jobs they will. This will be the preparation 
we need," 

"All right," Meir said, "you prepare to be a farmer. I'll pre- 
pare to be an importer." 
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"No. We're all going to work together." 

"And it has to be on the land, the holy soil of Israel?" 

"You know it." 

Meir sunk a nail-head into wood. 

Johanan said nothing further. 

"You never would look facts in the face " Meir began but 
he suddenly stopped and put down his hammer. "If we can get 
into the school, I'll try it. I'm not as fond of hammering nails 
into my coffin as I pretend/' 

"Where is Saul?" 

"I'll take you to him." 



At the soap factory they were conducted up a ramp into a 
room where the smell of lye burned their nostrils. The soap 
still in liquid form was funneled into an enormous trough. A 
half-dozen twisted gnome-like figures stirred the mixture. The 
odd way they held their heads to avoid breathing the concen- 
trated lye produced the strange, misshapen appearance of the 
men. 

Saul had been sick, the bones of his cheeks seemed ready to 
tear through his skin. His eyes met Johanan's, the ladle he had 
raised he let slip into the trough. He stood up and the deform- 
ity of a contrived position dropped from him. He walked to 
Johanan and took and pressed his hand. The three friends 
walked out into the street. 



"This is it." Meir indicated an old-fashioned ramshackle 
building. "The immigrants' palace. They share the kitchen and 
each room of the mansion is a bedroom for four or five, includ- 
ing the closets. There is an outside entrance to the Berin cubby- 
hole, here next to the kitchen." 

Meir and Saul waited outside in the bare yard while Johanan 
knocked and entered alone. Deborah was sewing, frowning over 
her work in the poor light. She stared at him, trying to read him 
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all at once. The look made his heart constrict. He asked and was 
answered in a moment. She shuddered as his arms went around 
her. 

His hands caressed her and tried to soothe her. Hers traveled 
his face assuring themselves of each remembered ridge and 
hollow. Her kisses were muted cries. 

"Johanan, I don't want to think. Don't let me." 

Was it joy that could be so fierce and frantic? He could not 
quiet her trembling. His face was wet with her tears. 
x "Oh, I love you, I do love you," she whispered. "Johanan, 
Johanan, Johanan, Johanan." Her fingers dug into his arms. 
" Why did you come? It's too late." 

Her lips were against the rough material of his jacket. "In 
August the sea was steaming. You could lean from the boat and 
watch the vapor rise. Remember, Johanan, water and steam and 
the chemistry formulas? You should never have come. I was 
teaching myself to forget." 

"No. I would forget who I was, my name even, before I 
forgot. And it is the same with you." 

"Yes," she acknowledged. 

"Then it's all right." 

She broke away from him. "It's all wrong. Everything's 
wrong. That's what you don't understand. You're still walking 
in your dreams, in the books. Everything's wrong," she repeated, 
and sitting down, picked up her sewing again. But then when 
she looked at it, it seemed to surprise and bewilder her. She 
fumbled helplessly with the needle. "Go, Johanan. Turn your 
back and walk out, it's your only chance." She had control of 
herself now and stitched with rapid motions. "How is it pos- 
sible," she said, almost to herself, "that things happen some- 
times and you don't die? When the boat left Odessa and you 
hadn't come, my feelings stopped, just as if I had died." 

He took a step toward her. 

"None of it is possible, Johanan," she said fiercely. "Why did 
you come to discover what we discovered? The land is old, used 
up, just dry dust. We can't do it. It was a waste, a waste, the 
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whole thing a terrible waste. Nothing we planned is possible." 
She emphasized each word as if to drive them into him, to 
pierce him with them. 

Johanan sat down beside her and quietly took away the 
blouse she had been mending. He stroked her nervous hands, 
and tears began to collect again in the corners of her eyes. 

"Everything is possible, Debya. Dry dust? In the beginning 
of the world God made a living soul out of dry dust. If He 
wills, He will give this dry dust the breath of life too. That's all 
it needs, a little water, a little care, a plowman to break the 
clods, a sower to cast the seed." 

She listened hopefully, but as he continued, explaining his 
plans, the old, impatient, bitter look returned to her eyes. She 
blinked the tears out of them and shook her head in vehement 
denial. "Don't you understand? Saul is going to die. And it will 
be in a factory, as though he never left Tolne. And Meir's 
slipped back to his old ways. He plans to inform on his em- 
ployers or perhaps only threatens them as a kind of blackmail. 
I don't know, it's terrible. I can't reach him, not any of them. 
Joseph wanders from one thing to another. I think I only lived 
because I thought you were dead and couldn't know. It's too 
much that you've come. It's not right not you too. Now you 
will see how a life can be for nothing, our dreams, our sore feet, 
everything wasted." 

Johanan had opened the door and he was smiling. He led her 
out. Meir and Saul greeted her. Deborah caught her breath as 
she looked from face to face. 

"But how? When?" 

"The plowman," Johanan said. And drawing Saul forward, 
"The sower of seed." 

They met her glance self-consciously. 

"You were gone," Deborah said. "I never thought to see you 
again in this life." She took their hands. "Meir. Saul." 

Saul nodded emphatically. "It's true. We're here now, and 
God helping, we'll do as he says." 
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Deborah turned almost humbly to Johanan. "Do you think," 
she said, "that there is a place for me?" 

"I know there is." 

"Cornel* 1 she cried. "We must find Joseph and tell him. Poor 
Joseph, to think that this minute he doesn't know yet. Johanan, 
oh, Johanan!" She was so excited she broke into a run, pulling 
Johanan after her down the path to the street. 

Meir and Saul watched the hills of Lebanon enclose them 
as the silence of dusk settled. 

"Well, we made it. We're here," Meir said, as if they had just 
arrived that day. 

Saul nodded. He could not reply. Meir is right, he thought, 
we stand here in The Land for the first time. And we stand here 
in their name too, David who died at the loom, Reuben the 
Spark, the parents in Tolne, the old rabbi who waking in the 
night will say the name that is banished from his house. And 
Vlad. And Menachem . . . Saul turned the soil with his foot, 
the real soil of Palestine. 
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